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AD DIS ON. 


OSEPH Addiſon was born May r, 1672, at 
Milſton, of which his father, Lancelot Ad- 
n, was then rector, near Ambroſbury in 
Wiltſhire; and, r weak and unlikely to 
live, he was chriſtened the fame day. After the 
uſual domeſtick education, which, from the cha- 
rafter of his father, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 


to have given him ſtrong impreſſions of piety, 
he was 
Am 


II 
„ and Ir. Taylor at 
Saliſbury. In 1683, his father being made dean 
of Lichfield, naturally carried his 1 to his 
new reſidence, and placed him for ſome time un- 
der Mr. Shaw, then maſter of the ſchool at Lich - 
field, father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw. 

At the ſchool of the Chartreux, to which he 


was removed either from that of Saliſbury or 
Lichfield, he purſued his juvenile ſtudies under 
the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted that inti- 
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with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
labours have fo effectually recorded. 
In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College 
in Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental! pe- 
ruſal of fome Latin verſes gained him the pa- 
tronage of Dr. Lancaſter, afterwards provoſt of 
Queen's College; by whoſe recommendation he 
was elected as a demy (or ſcholar) into Mag- 
dalen College. He took the degree of M. A. 
Feb. 14, 1693. Here he continued to culti-ate 
-!y and criticiſm, and grew firſt eminent hy 
is Latin compoſitions, which are indeed en- 
titled to particular praiſe, and ſeem to have bad 
much of his fondneſs. 


poetry, by ſome verſes addre:ic 
ſoon after publiſhed a trantia- 
tion of the greater part of Fourth Geor:;:c 
upon Bees; after which, ſays Dryden, my later 
farm is hardly worth the hiving. — About the 
fame time he compoſed the arguments preſived 
to the ſeveral books of Dryden's Virgil; and 
produced an Eſſay on the Georgics, and a payer 
of verſes containing a character of the principal 
Engliſh poets. 

About this time he was introduced by Con- 
greve to Montague, then chancellor of the ex- 
chequer: Addiſon was then learning the trace 


tical name to thoſe of Cowley and Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concur- 
ring with his natural „ he was diverted 
from his original deſign of entering into holy 
orders. Montague alleged the corruption of 
men who engaged in civil employments withovt 


liberal education; and declared that, though he 
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of a courtier, and ſubjoined Montague as a pce- 
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was repreſented as an enemy to the church, he® 
would never do it any injury but by withholding 
Addiſon from it. 

In 1695 he wrote a poem to king William and 
in 1697 another on the peace of Ryſwick. 

Having yet no public employment, he ob- 
tained (in 1699) a penſion of 200l. a year, that 
due might be enabled to travel. He ſtaid a year 

at Blois, probably to learn the French language; 
and then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which 
he ſurveyed with the eyes of a poet. —While he 
was travelling at leiſure, he was far from being 
idle; for he not only collected his obſervations 
on the country, but found time to write his 
Dialogues on Medals, and four acts of Cato. 
Such is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he 
only collected his materials, and formed his 


Whatever were his other employment in Italy, 
he there wrote the Letter to Lord Halifax, which 
is juſtly conſidered as the moſt elegant, if not 
| the moſt ſublime, of his poetical productions. 

But in about two years he found it neceſſary to 
haſten home, being diſtreſſed by indigence, and 
compelled to become the tutor to a travelling 
8 He ſoon afterwards publiſhed his Tra- 
vels. 

When he returned to England (in 2702), he 
with a meanneſs of a ce, which gave teſti- 
„ | mony of the difficulties to which he been 
4 reduced, he found his old patrons out of power, 
— and was therefore for a time at full leiſure for 
*e the cultivation of his mind; and a mind ſo cul- 
r | Hivated gives reaſon to believe that little time 
I | was loſt. But he remained not long neglected 
„or uſeleſs. The victory at Blenheim (1704) af- 
: forded 
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Torded him an occaſion for the diſplay of bis 


tical talents, for wiich he was immediate'y 
rewarded by fucceeding Mr. Locke in the ple 
of Commiſtoner f Appeals. 

In the followirg vear he was at Hanover 
with lord Halifax; and the vear after was nde 
under - ſecretary of ſtate, firſt to Sir Charles 
Hedges, and in a few months n ore to the carl cf 
Sunderland. 

About this time he wrote the opera of Re- 
mond, which when exhibited on the Stage, v 5 
either hifſed or neglected; but, truſting that e 
readers wouid do bin: mote juſtice, he publiti:- 
ed it, with an inſcription to the dutcheſs of M. 
borough >, 

ben the marquis ef Wharton was appoint: d 
lord lic utenapt of Ireland, Addition attended hint 
as his % ctary, ard was made keeper of the 
records 11; Birmingham's Tower, with a falzry 
of zool. car. The office was little more then 
nom*nai, -vd t!.c falury was augmented for! 
acrommod:''.on, hen he was in office he nge 
a law to Livelf 5 ver to remit his regular fu- + 
in ci ity to bis friends: „ For (faid he) 1 mich 
„bare a hundred friends; and if my fee be to 
„ gn..cas, I ſhall by relinguiſhing my rig: 
„ lote two hundred guineat, and no friend gi. 
« more than two; there is therefore no p: - 
portion between the good imparted and u 
« evi] ſuf:cred.”? 

Steele 1 his firſt Tatler, April 28, 
1709, and Addifon's contribution appeared” Bin 
26. He continued his zfiftance to Decent - 
23, and the paper dropped on January 2. 
did not diſtinguiſh his pieces by any ſignature. 
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; To the Tatler, in about two months, ſuc- © 
N ceeded the SyECTATOR ; a ſeries of eſſays of the 
fue kind, but written with lefs levity, upon 
a morc regular pizn, and publiſhed daily. Such 
an undertaking ſhewed the writers - not to diſ- 
tuſt their own copiouſneſs of materials or fa- 
cility of compoſition, and their performance juſ- 
titied their confidence, They Grad however, 
in their progreſs many auxiliaries. To attempt 
a ſingle paper was no terrifying labour; many 
pieces were offered, and m:ny were received, 

Addiſon had enough of the zen] of party, but 
Stec le hid at that time almoſt nothing elſe. The 
Spectator, in one of the firſt papers, ſhewed 
the political tenets of its authors; but a reſo- 
lJutio: was ſoon taken of courting gen-ral ap- 
probation by gend ral topicks, and ſubjects on 
which ſanion had produced no_div-rſity of fen- 
timents; ſuch as literature, moralitvr, and fa- 
miliar life. To this practice they adhered with 
very ſew deviations. 

Before the Fatler and Spectator, if the writers 
for the theatre are excepizd, England had no 
maſters of common lit.. No writers ha4 yet 
uade;tiken to reform either the ſavageneſs of 
n-o!ect, or the impe: tinence of civiiny ; to teach 
when to ſpeak, or to be filent; how to refuſe, 
; or how to compix. We wanted not hooks to 
| tea hu vu our wore important duties, and to fet- 
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tie Opinions in philoſap!.y or politics; bur an 
: liter eU gantiarum. a zudge 0 propriety, was 
re: wanting, who ſhoultl ſurvey the track of 
—_ Entty couverfarion, and tee it from thorns and 
prices, Which traze the pale, thaugh they 
donn vom! him. For this purpoſe nothing 
5 | 319 p hne as the rregquent publigation of ſhort 


Papers, 
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epapers, which we read not as ſtudy but amuſe- 
ment. If the ſubject be flight, the treatiſe like- 
wiſe is ſhort. "The buſy may find time, and the 
idle may find patience. 
It has been ſuggeſted that the Royal Society 
was inſtituted ſoon after the Reſtoration, to di- 
vert the attention of the people from public dif- 
content. The Tatler and Spectators had the 
fame tendency: They were publiſhed at a time 
when two parties, loud, reſtleſs, and violent, 
each with plauſible declarations, and perhaps 
without any diſtint termination of it's views, 
were agitating the nation; to minds heated with 
litical conteſt, they — * cooler and more 
inoffenſive refleftions; and it is faid by Addiſon, 
in a ſubſequent work, that they had a percep- 
tible influence upon the converfation of that 
time, and taught the frolick and the gax ta unite 
merriment with decency; an effect which they 
can never wholly loſe, while they continue to 
be among the firſt books by which both ſexes 
are initiated in the clegancies of knowledge. _ 
The Tatler and Spectator reduced the unſet- 
tled practice of daily intercourſe to propriety and 
litenefs; they fuperadded literature and critt- 
ciſm, and ſometimes towered far above tleir pre- 
deceiſfors of Italy and France, and taught, with 
great juſtneſs of argument and dignity of lan- 
guage, the moſt important duties and ſublime 
truths. All theſe topicks were happily varied 
with elegant fiftions and refined allegories, and 
illuminated with different changes of ſtyle and 
felicities ot invention. 
It is recorded by Budſell, that of the charac- 
ters feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the 
tavourite of Addiſon was Sir Roger de Con 
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of whom he had formed a very delicate and diſ- o 
criminated idea, which he would not ſuffer to 
be violated; and therefore when Steele had 
ſhewn him innocently picking un a girl in the 
Temple, and taking her to a tavern, he drew 
upon himſelf ſo much of his friend's indigna- 
tion, that he was forced to appeaſe him by a 
promiſe of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to 
come 

Of eſſays thus elegant, thus inftruftive, and 
thus commodioufly diſtributed, it is natural to 
ſe ppoſe the approbation general and the ſale nu- 
merous; yet the number daily fold was not more 
than ſixteen hundred and eighty. 

The next year (1713), in which Cato came 
upon the ſtage, was the grand climacteric of 
Addiſon's reputation. The whole nation was 
at that time on fire with faction. The Whi 


- applauded every line of the play in which Li- 


berty was mentioned, as a fatire on the Tories; 
and the Tories echoed every clap, to ſhew that 
the ſatire was unfelt. The of Bolingbroke 
is well known, He called Booth to his box, and 
gave him fifty guineas for defending the cauſe 
of liberty ſo well againſt a perpetual dictator. 
The play, ſupported thus by the emulation of 
ſactious praiſe, was acted night after night for a 


longer time than the public had allowed to — 


drama before; a d the author wandered throug 
the whole exhibition behind the ſcenes with reſt- 
les and unappeaſable ſolicitude- 

This tragedy is unqueſtionably the nobleſt pro- 
duction of Addiſon's genius. About things on 
which the public thinks Jong, it commonly at- 
ta'nz to think right; and of Cato it has 
not unjuſtly determined, that it is rather a poem 

in 
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an dialogue than a drama, rather a ſucceſſion of 
juſt ſentiments in elegant language than a re- 
preſentation of natural affections, or of any ſtate 
probable or poſſible in human lite. 
While Cato was upon the ſtage, another daily 
r called the Guardian was publiſhed by Steele. 
Fe this Addiſon gave great affiſtance, whether 
occaſionally or by previous agreement 13 not 
known. The papers of Addiſon are marked in 
the Spectator, by one of the letters of the name 
of Clio, and in the Guardian by a hand. It was 
not till after his death that he was declared by 
Steele to be the author of the Drummer. 
He was not all this time an indifferent ſpec- 
tator of public affairs. He wrote, as different 
ex —_— required {in 1707), The Preſent State 
War, the Whig Examiner, and the Trial of 
= Tariff 
Not long afterwards an attempt was made to 
revive the Spectator; but either the turbulence of 
the times or the fatiety of the readers put a ſtop 
to the publication, after an experiment of eighty 
numbers, which were afterwards collected into 
an eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than 
any one of thoſe that went before it: Additon 
produced more than a fourth part. From it's 
recommencement it was publiſhed only three 
times a week, and no diſcriminative marks were 


aſcribed twenty-three.*. 


® Numb. 556, 557, 55S, 559, 561, oo. 
592, 53%, 6... 
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added to the papers. To Additon, Tickell has 


The Spectator had many contributors; and | 
Steele, whote negligence kept him always in a 
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hurry, when it was his turn to furniſh a * 
called loudly for the Letters, of which iſon, 
whoſe materials were more, made little uſe; hav- 
ing recourſe to ſketches and hints, the product 
of his former ſtudies, which he now reviewed 
and completed: Among theſe are the Eflays on 
Wit, thoſe on the Pleaſures of the Imagination, 
and the Criticiſm on Milton. 

When the Houſe of Hanover took poſſeſſion 
of the throne, it was reaſonable to expect that 
the zeal of Addiſon would be ſuitably rewarded. 
Before the arrival of king George he was made 
ſecretary to the regency, and was required by 
his othre to ſend notice to Hanover that the 
| Queen was dead, and that the throne was va- 
; cant. To do that would not have been difficult 
F | to any man but Addiſon, who was ſo over- 
whelmed with the greatneſs of the event and fo 
„ diſtracted by choice of expreſſion, that the lords, 
F who could not wait for the niceties of criticiſm, 
called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the houſe, and 
r ordered him to diſpatch the meſſage. Southwell 
» readily told what was neceſſary, in the comm-:n 
1 ſtyle of buſineſs, and valued himſelf upon hav- 
2 
's 
e 
e 


ung done what was too hard for Addiſon. 
was better qualified tor the Freeholder, a 
7 paper which he publiſhed twice a week, from 
| c. 23, 1715, to the middle of the next year. 
s This was undertaken in defence of the eſtabliſhed 
government, ſometimes with argument, ſometimes 
d with mirth. In argument he had many equals; 
2 dut his humour was ſingular and matchleſs. 
| On the 2d of Auguſt 1716, he married the 
- Counteſs dowager of Warwick, whom he had 
„ ſolicited by a very long and anxious courtſhip, 
1 perhaps, with behaviour not very unlike _ 
* 
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of Sir Roger to his difdainful widow; and who, 
it is feared, diverted herſelf often by playing 
with his paſſion. He is ſaud to have been firſt 
known to her by becoming *utcr to her fon. 
His advances at firſt were certainly tunorous, 
but grew boulder 2s his reputation and influence 
increaſed; till at laſt the lady was perſuaded to 
marry him, on terms much like thoſe on which 
a Turkiih princeſs is eſpouſed, whom the 
Sultan is reported to pronounce, % Daughter, 
I give thee this man for thy flave.” The mar- 
riage, if uncontradifted __ can be credited, 
made no addition to his happineſs; it neither 
tound them nor made them equal. She always 
remembered her own rank, and thought herſelt 
entitled to treat with very little ceremony the 
tutor of her ſon. 

In the year 1717 he roſe to his higheſt ele- 
vation, being made fecretary of ſtate. For this 
employment he might be juſtly ſuppoſed qua- 
lied by long ice of buſineſs, and by his 
regular aſcent through other offices; but expec- 
tation is often diſappointed; it is univerſally con- 
feſſed that he was unequal to the duties of his 

In the houſe of commons he could not 
ſpeak, and therefore was uſcleſs to the defence 
ot the government. In the office he could not 
iſſue an order without loſing his time in queſt of 
fine expreſſions. What be gained in rank he 
loſt in credit; and, finding by experience his 
own inability, was forced to ſolicit his diſmiſſion 
with a penſion of 15o0l. a year. 

He now returncd to his vocation, and enga- 
ged in a defence of the Chrifian Religion, of 
which part was publiſhed after his death, and 
le deligned to have made a new postical verſion 
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of the Fialms. It is related that he once had a. 


deſign to make an Engliſh Dictionary, and that 
he conſidered Dr. Tillotſon as the writer cf high- 
efl authority. 
Addiſon however did not conclude his life in 
-etul ſtudies; but relapſed, when he was near 
bs wa to a political queſtion. | 
|: ſo happened that (1718-19) a controverſy 
was agitated, with great vehemence, between 
thoſe friends of long continuance Addifon and 
Steele. The earl of Sunderland propaſed an 
act called the Peerage Bill, by which the num- 
ber of peers ſhould be fixed, and the king rei- 
trained from any new creation of nobility, un- 
lets when an old family ſhould be extint. To 
prevent this ſubverſion of the ancient eſtabliſh- 
ment, Steele, whoſe pen readily ſeconded his 
litical paſhons, endeavoured to alarm the nation 
„ by a pamphlet called the Plebeian; to this an an- 
iwer was publiſhed by Addiſon, under the title of 
the Ol4 N Dig, in which it is not diſcovered that 
Steele was then known to be the advocate of the 
commons. Steele replied by a ſecond Plebeian; 
and whether by ignorance or by courteſy, con- 
tined himſelf to his queſtion, without any per- 
ſonal notice of his opponent. The Ol Whis 
anſwered the Plebeian, and could not ſorbe ar 
ſome contempt of little Dicty, whoſe trade it was 
to write pamphlets. Dicky, however did not 
loſe his ſettled veneration tor his friend; but 
contented himſelf with quoting ſome lines of 
Cato, which were at once detection and reproof. 
The bill was laid aſide during that ſeſſion, and 
Acdifon died before the next. 8 
Every reader ſurely muſt regret that theſe two 
illuſtrious friends, after fo many years paſt in 
b nfidence 
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confidence and endearment, in unity of intereſt, 

conformity of opinion, and fellowſhip of ſtudy, 
ſhould finally part in acrimonious oppoſition. 
Such a controverſy was bellum pluſquam civile, as 
Lucan expreſſes it. Why could not faction find 
other advocates? But, among the uncertainties 
of the human ſtate, we are doomed to number 
the inſtability of friendſhip. 

The end of this uſeful Like was now approach- 
ing. Addiſon had for ſome time been oppreſſed 
by ſhortneſs of breath, which was now aggravated 
by a dropſy; and, finding his danger preſſing, 
he prepared to die conformably to his own pre- 


cepts and 

|; ing decay he ſent a meſſage 
by the earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, deſiring 
who had not vifited him for 
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very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him; but 
his arguments and expoſtulations had no effect: 
One expernnent however remained to be tried. 
When he found his life near it's end, he directed 
the young lord to be called; and when he defired, 
with great tenderneſs to hear his laſt injunctions, 
told him, I have ſent for you that you may ſee how @. 
CHEISTIAN CAN DUE. : 
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Having given directions to Mr. Tickel for the 
blication of his works, and dedicated them on 


is death-bed to his friend Mr. C 
June 17, 1719, at Holland-houſe, 
child but a daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a ſufficient teſtimony, that 
the reſentment of party has tranſmitted no charge 
of any crime. He was not one of thoſe who are 
praiſcd only after death; for his merit was ſo 

rally acknowledged, that Swift, having ob- 
Exved that his election paſſed without a conteſt, 
added, that if he had propoſed himſelf for king 
he would hardly have been refuſed. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguiſh his 
kindneſs for the merit of his opponents: When he 
was ſecretary in Ireland, he refuſed to intermit 
his acquaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is 
ſo often mentioned as that timorous or ſullen ta- 
citurnity, which his friends called modeſty by 
too mild a name. Steele mentions with great 
tenderneſs, + that remarkable baſhfulneſs, which 
is a cloak that hides and muffles merit: Cheſ- 
ter field affirms that Addiſon was the moſt ti- 
« morous and awkward man that he ever faw:”* 
And Addiſon, ſpeaking of his own deficience in 
converſation, uſed to fay of himſelf, that with 
reſpect to intellectual wealth, he could draw 
« bills for a thouſand pounds, though he had not 
a guinea in his pocket.“ 

That he wanted current coin for ready pay- 
ment, and by that want was often obſtructed and 
diſtreſſed; that he was oppreſſed by an improper 
and ungraceful timidity, every teſtimony concurs 
to prove, but Cheſterfield's repreſentation is 
doubtleſs hyperbolical. That man cannot be ſup- 

bs poſed 


s, he died 
ving no 


ed unexpert in the arts of converſation 
— — 1 of Nike, who, without fortune or 
alliance, by his uſefulneſs and dexterity, became 
ſecretary of ſtate; and who died at forty-ſeven, 
after having not only ſtood long in the higheſt 
rank of wit and literature, but filled one of the 
moſt important offices of ſtate. 

The time in which he lived had reaſon to la- 
ment his obſtinacy of filence ; ** for he was, (favs 
Steele) above all men in that talent called hu- 
* mour, and enjoyed it in ſuch perfection that 
« I have often reflected after a night ſpent with 
« him apart from all the world, that I had the 
« pleaſure of converſing with an intimate int 
„ ance of Terence and Catullus, who had all their 
te wit and nature, heightened with humour more 
& exquiſite and delightful than any other man ever 
„ poſſeſſed.” This is the fondneſs of a friend; let 
us hear what is told us by a rival. Addifon's 
converſation, (fays Pope) had ſomething in it 


more charming than I have found in any other 


_ But this = ay — — 
gers, or a ſingle ſtranger, e- 
ſerved his Pl ay *＋ ſtiff fence.” a * 

This modeſty was by no means inconſiſtent 
with a very high opinion of his own merit. 
There is no reaſon to doubt that he ſuffered too 
much pain from the prevalence of Pope's poe- 
tical reputation; nor is it without ſtrong reaſon 
ſuſpefted that by ſome diſingenuous acts he en- 
deavoured to obſtruct it. Pope was not the only 
man whom he inſidouſly injured, though the only 
man of whom he could be afraid. 

Of very extenſive learning he has indeed given 
no proofs. He ſeems to have had ſmall acquaint- 
ance with the ſciences, and to have read little 
except Litin and French. The abundance of his 
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own mind left him little need of adventitious ſen- 
timents; his wit always could _—_ what the 
occaſion demanded. He had with critical 
eyes the important volume of human life, and 
knew the heart of man from the depths of ſtrata- 
to the ſurface of affectation. 

Pope declares that he wrote very fluently, but 
was flow and ſcrupulous in correcting; that many 
of the Spectators were written very faſt, 
ſent immediately to the preſs; and that it ſeemed 
for his advantage not to have time for much pe · 

fal | 


ruſal. 

Of the courſe of Lo familiar 4 * 
fore his marriage, has given a detai 
had in his houſe with him Budgell, and perhaps 
Philips. His chief companions were Steele, Bud - 

II, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and colonel Brett. 
With one or other of theſe he always breakfaſted. 
He ſtudied all morning; then dined at a tavern, 
and went afterwards to Button's. 

Button had been a ſervant in the counteſs of 
Warwick's family, who under the patronage of 
Addiſon, kept a coffee-houſe on the fouth fide of 
Ruſfſel-ftreet about two doors from Covent-gar- 
den. Here it was that the wits of that time 
uſed to aſſemble. It is faid, that when Addiſon 
had ſuffered any vexation from the counteſs, he 
withdrew the company from Button's houſe. 

From the colfee- houſe he went again to a tavern, 
where he often fat late, and drank too much wine. 
In the bottle, diſcontent ſeeks for comfort, cow- 
ardice for courage, and baſhfulneſs for confidence. 
It is not unlikely that Addiſon was firſt ſeduced to 
exceſs by the manumiffion which he obtained from 
the ſervile timidity of his ſober hours. He that 
teels oppreſſion from Gs preſence of thoſe to whom 

3 he 
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he knows himſelf ſup-rior, will deſire to ſet looſe 
his powers of converſation; and who, that ever 
aſked fuccour from Bacchus, was able to preſerve 
himſelf from being enſlaved by his auxiliary? 

If any judgment may be made, from his books 
of his moral character, nothing will be found but 
purity and excellence. Knowledge of mankind 
indeed, lefs extenfive than that of Addiſon, will 
ſhew that to write and to hve are very different. 
Many who praiſe virtue do no more than praiſe it. 
Yet it is reaſonable to believe that Addifon's pro- 
teſſions and practice were at no great variance, 
fince, amidſt that ſtorm of faction in which moſt 
of his life was paſſed, tho' his ſtation made him 


conſpicuous, and his activity made him formidable, 


the character given him by his friends was never 
contradicted by his enemies. Of thoſe with whom 
intereſt or opinion vnited him, he had not only 
the eſteem but the kindneſs; and of others, whom 
the violence of oppoſition drove againſt him, 
though he might loſ- the love, he retained the 
reverence, 

He has emploved wit on the fide of virtue and 
religion. He not only made the proper uſe of 
wit himſelf, but taught it to others; and from his 
time it has been generally ſubſervient to the cauſe 
of reaſon an! of truth. He has Cifiipated the 
prejudice that had long connected gaiety with vice, 
and ealincfs of manners with laxity of principles. 
He has reftored virtue to i-s dignity, and taught 
innocence not to be aſhamed. 'Fhis is an eleva- 
tion of literary character, above all Greek, abwve all 
Roman fame. No greater ſelicity can genius attain 
than that of having purified intellectual pleaſure, 
ſeparated mirth from indecency, and wit from 
licentiouſneſs; of having taught a ſucceſſion of 
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writers to bring and gaiety to the end of 
goodneſs ; and, to uſe expreſſions yet more awful, 
of having turned many to righteouſneſs. 


Tur poetry of Addiſon is poliſhed and pure; 
the product of a mind two judicious to commit 
faults, but not ſuſticiently vigorous to attain excel- 
lence. He has ſometimes a ſtriking line, or a 
ſhining paragraph, but in the whole he is warm 
rather than fervid, and ſhews more dexiirity than 
ſtrength. He was however one of our earlieſt 
examples of correctneſs. 

The preſent generation is ſcarcely willing to 
allow him the name of a critic; his criticiſm is 
condemned as tentative or experimental, rather 
than fientific ; and he is conſidered as deciding by 
taſte rather than by principles. 

It is not uncommon tor thoſe who have grown 
wiſe by the labour of others, to add a little of their 
own, and overlook their maiters. Addifon is now 
deſpiſed by fome who perhaps would never have 
ſeen his defects, but by the lights which he afford - 
ed them. But before the profound obſervers of 
the preſent race repoſe too ſecurely on their ſupe- 
riority to A:idifon, let them conſider his remarks 
on Ovid, iu which may be found fpecimens of cri- 
rcitm ſufficiently ſul t e and refined; let them pe- 
ruſe like wiſe his EIiays on #7, and on the Pleaſures 
of the Ii ination, in which he founds art on the 
balg ot nature, and draws the principles of inven- 
tion from dijpoſi:ions inherent ia the mind of 
Kwan, with ſkill and elegance, ſuch as his contem+ 
ners will not eafily attain. . 

As a deſc riber of life and manners, he muſt be 

allowed 
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allowed to ſtand perhaps the firſt of the firſt rank. 
His humour, which is peculiar to himſelf, is fo 
happily diffuſed as to give the grace of novelty to 
domeſtic ſcenes and daily occurrences. He never 
* p the modefly of nature, nor raiſes merriment 
or wonder by the »10larion of truth. His figures 
peer divert by diſtortion, nor amaſe by aggra- 
vat He copies life with ſo much fidelity, that 
he can be ha dly ſaid to invent; 2 his exhibitions 
ban air fo much original, that it is difficult to 
ſuppoſe them not merely the product of imagi- 
nation. 

As à teacher of wiſdom he may be confidently 
foll-+ ed. His religion has nothing in it enthufi- 
attic or ſuperſtitious ; he ars neither weakly 
cretulous nor wantonly freprical his morality is 
neither dangerouſly lax, nor impracticably rigid. 
All the enchantment of fancy and all the cogency 
or argument are employed to recommend to the 
reader his real intereſts, the care of pleaſing the 
Author cf his being. Truth is ſhewn ſometimes as 
the phantoni of a viſton, ſometimes a half- 
veiled in an allegory; ſometimes attracts regard in 
the rohe of fancy, and ſometimes ſteps forth in 
ti e confidence of reaſon. She wears a thouſand 
drefles and in all is pleaſing. 


Mill. kabet erratus, mille decenter bul er. 


His proſe is the model of the middle ſtyle; 
er. grave ſubjects not formal, on light oc- 
caſeans not grovelline; pure without ſcrupu- 
totfty, and exit without apparent elaboration ; 
aways equal, and always eafy, without giving 
words or pointed ſentences. Addiſon never devi- 
vates from his track to ſnatch a grace; he ſeeks no 
ambitious 
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ambifious ornaments, and tries no hazardous in- 
novations. His page is alwavs luminous, but ne- 
ver blazes in unexp e dν ſplendour. 

I: ſeems to have been i principal endeavour to 
avoid all harſhneſs and {-vcrity of diftion, he is 
tierefore ſometimes verbote i; his tranſitions and 
connections, and fometimes deu d too much tg 

the language of converſation; yet i his language 
had been leſs idiomatical, it might have loſt ſome- 
what of its genuine Angliciſm. What e attempt- 
ed, he performed; h- is never feeble, and he did 
not with to be ic; he is never rapid, and 
he never ſtagnates. His ſentences have neither ſtu 
died amplitude, nor affected brevity : his periods, 
though not diligently rounded, are voluble and 
ealy. Whoever wiſhes to attain an Engliſh ſtyle, 
familiar but not coarſe, and elegant but not 
oſtentations, muſt give his days and nights to the 
volumes of App1soN. 
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TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


JOHN LORD SOMMERS, 


BARON OF EVESHAM. 


MY LORD, 


] SHOULD not aft the part part of an impartial 

Spectator, if I dedicated the following papers 
to one who is not of the moſt conſummate and moſt 
acknowledged merit. 

None but a perſon of a finiſhed character, can 
be the proper patron of a work, which endeavours 
to cultivate and poliſh human life, by promoting 
virtue and knowledge, and by FeCOrnmen« ing 
whatſoever may be either uſeful or 


I know that the homage I now pay you, is 
offering a kind of violence to one who is as ſolict- 
tous to ſhun „as he is aſſiduous to deſerve 
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eloquer;ce in bringing over others to it, are valu- 
able liftnftions, You are not to expect that the 
pubic will fo far comply with your inclinations, 
as to foi bear celebrating ſuch extraordinary quali- 
ties. It is in vain that you have end:avoured to 
conceal your ſhare of merit, in the many national 
ſervices which vou have effected. Do what You 
will, the preſeut age will be taiking of your vir- 
tues, though poſterity alone will do them juſtice, 

Other men paſs through oppovſitions and con- 
tending — in the ways of ambition; but 
your great abilities have been invited to power, 
and importuned to accept of advancement. Nor 
is it ſtrange that this ſhouid happen to your Lurd- 
ſhip, who could bring into the fervice of your 
Sov: reign the arts and policies of ancient Greece 
and Rome, as well as the moſt exact knowledge of 
our own conſtitution in particular, and of the in- 
tereits of Europe in general; ro which I mnt alſo 
A. d a certain dignity in Yourſelf, that, to fay the 
leaſt ot it, has been always equal to theſe great 
honours which have been conferred upon You. 

It is very well known, how much the Church 
owed to You, in the moſt dangerous day it ever 
law, that of the arraignment of jts prelates; and 
how far the civil power, in the hate and prefent 
rei»n, has been indebted ta your connſels and 
wit dom. | 
But to enumerate the great advantages which 
the public has received from your adminiſtratian, 
would be a more proper work for an hiſtory than 
ior an audrel(s of his nature. 5 
Your Lordſhip appears as great in your private 
ute, as iu the moſt important ottives which vou 
kave borne, I would therctore rather chooſe to 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak of the pleaſure You afford all who are admit- 
ted into your converſation, of your elegant taſte in 
all the polite parts of learning, of your great huma- 
nity and complacency of manners, of the fur- 

izing influence which is peculiar to You, in mak- 

g every one, who converſes with your Lord- 
ſhip, prefer you to himſelf, without thinking the 
leſs meanly of his own talents. But if I ſhould 
take notice of all that might be obſerved in your 
Lordſhip, I ſhould have nothing new to ſay upon 
any other character of diſtinftion. I am, 


Myr Loxp, 
Your Lordſhip's 
moſt obedient, 
moſt devoted, 
humble Servant, 
THE SPECTATOR. 
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No. I. THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 170-11. 


Non fumum ex ſed ex fumo dare lucem . 
Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promar. Hoa. 
One with a flaſh begins, and ends in ſmoke ; 
þ other out of ſmoke brings glorious light, 


_ —_—_ expectation high) 


IAS a book 

ure, till he knows whether writer of it 
be a or a fair man, of a mild or choleric diſpoſition, 
n with other particulars of the like 
nature, that conduce very much to the right underftand- 
ing of an author. To gratify this cunofity, which is 
ſo natural to a reader, I this paper and my next as 
pre fatory diſcourſes to my following writings, and ſhal. 
give ſome account in them of the ſeveral s that are 
engaged in this work. As the chief trouble of compil- 
ig, dige ſting, and correcting, will fall to my ſhare, I 
nes ran ag Any ob with my 


own hiftorv. 


I was born to a ſmal! hereditary eftate, which, ac- 
cord'n;z to the tradition of the village where it lies, was 
runded by the fame heres and dirches in William the 
Conqueror time that it is at preſent, and has been deli- 
— from tather to fon whole and entire, wit. 

„bote, or acquiſition of a Cngie field or meadow, 
C ; du ing 
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ing the ſpace of fix hundred years. There runs a 
ſtory in the family, that when my mother was gone with 
child of me about three -months, ſhe dreamt that ſhe 
was brought-to-bed of a Judge: Whether this might 
proceed from a law-ſuit which was then depcndipg-in 
the family, or my father's being a juſtice of the peace, 
I cannot determine; for I am N as to think 
it preſaged any digniry that I arrive at in m 
future lite, her that was the interpretation which 
the neighbourhood put upon it. The 2 of my 
behaviour at my very firſt appearance in the world, and 
all the time that I fucked, fecined to favour my mo- 
ther's dream; for, as ſhe has often told me, I threw 
— ny rattle before I was two months old, and 

d not make uſe of my coral until they had taken 
away the bells from it. 

As for the reſt of my infancy, there being nothing in 
it remarkable, I ſhall _ ; over in _— I — — 
during my no 51 reputation of a very ſullen 

- - A as en a rs of mv $a —— 
who uſed to ſay, © that my parts were ſolid, and would 
« wear well.” I had not becn long at the univerſity, be- 
fore I diſtinguiſhed myſelf by a moſt profound filence; 
for during the ſpace of cight years, excepting in the pub» 
lick exerciſes of the college, I ſcarce uttered the quanti- 
of an hundred words; and, indeed, do not remember 
I ever ſpoke three ſentences together in my whole 
life. Whilſt I was in this learned body, I applied my- 
ſelf with ſo much diligence to my ſtudies, that tnere are 
very few celebrated books, either in the learned cr the 
modern tongues, which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my father, I] was reſolvel to travel 
into foreign countries; and therefore left the univerſity, 
with the — of an odd, unaccountable fellow, that 
had a deal of learning, if I would but thew it. 
An inſatiable thirſt after 4 carried me into 
all the countries of Europe, in which there was any 


thing new or ſtrange to be ſeen; nav, to ſuch a degree 
was my curiouſity raiſed, that having read tlie contro- 
verſies of ſume great men concerning the antiquities d 

Exypt. 
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Ezvpt, I made a voyage to Grand Cairo, en purpoſe to 
2 meaſure of a pyramid; and as foon as I had 
ſet myſelf right in that '- -— returned to my native 
country with great ſatis faction. 8 

I have paſſed my latter years in this city, where I am 
frequently fecn in moſt public places, though there are 
not above half a dozen of „ friends that know 
me; of whom my next give a more particular 
account. Ir of general reſort, wherein 
do not often make my appearance; ſometimes I am 
ſeen thruſting my head into a round of politicians at 
Will's, and liſtening with great attention to the narra- 
tives that are made in thoſe little circular audiences. 
Se metimes 1 ſmuke a pipe at Child's, and, whilſt I feem 
attentive to nothing but the Poſtman, overhear the con- 
verlatiom of every table in the room. I appear on Sun- 
day nights at St. James's coffee-houfe ; and ſometimes 
join the little commirtce of politicks in the inner room, 
as one who comes there to hear and improve. My face 
is likewiſe very well known at the Grecian, the Cocoa- 
Tree, and ig the theatres both of Drury-Lane and the 
Hay-Market. I hae been taken for a merchant u 
the Exchange for above theſe ten years, and ſometimes 
pals for a Jew in the aſſembly of fteck-jobbers at Jona- 
than's. In ſhort, wherever I ſce a cluſter of people, I 
always mix with them, though I never open my lips but 
in my own club. 

Taus I ive in the world rather as a ſpectator of 
mankind, chan as one of the ſpecies; by which means 
I kave made myſelf a ſpeculative ſtateſman, foldier, 
merci.ant, aud artitan, without ever meddling with any 
practical part in life. I am very well verted in the 
theory of 4 Huſband cr a father; and can diſcern the 
errors in the PHRUMY, hilinets, and diverfion of others, 
better than tnote who are engaged in them; as ſtanders- 
dy dive blots, vhick are apt to efcape thoſe who are 
in the g.me. I never eſpouſed any. p with vio- 
nce, and am refoired to obſerve — neutrality 
deten the M hie 30d Tories. unlets I ſhall be forced 
*G care myſe lt by the Haſtilities of eicher ſide. In 
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ſhort, I have acted in all the parts of my life as a look 
er-on, which is the character I intend to preſerve in 
this paper. | 
I have given the reader juſt fo much of my hiſtory 
and character, as to let him fee I am not altogether un- 
qualified for the buſineſs I have undertaken. As for 
other particulars in my life and adventures, I ſhall in · 
ſert them in following papers as I ſhall fee occaſion. In 
the mean time, when I confider how much I have ſeen, 
read, and heard, I beyin to blame my own taciturnity; 
and fince I have neither time nor inclination to come 
municate the fulacſs of my heart in ſpecch, I am re- 
folved to do it in writing, and to print myſelf out, if 
p—_— before I dic. I have been often told by my 
iend:, that it is a pity ſo many uſeful difcoreries which 
I have made ſhould be in the poſſeſſicn of a ſilent man. 
For this reaſon therefore, I ſhall publith a ſheer-tull of 
thoughts every morning, for the ben<tir of my contem- 
poraries; and if I can any way contribute to the diver- 
non or improvement of the country in which I live, 
I ſthali leave it, when I am ſummoncd out of it, with 
the ſecret fatisfaftion of thinking that I have not lived 
in vain. 
There are three very material points which I have 
not ſpoken to in this paper; and which, for teveral im- 
portant reaſons I muſt keep to myſelf, at lcaſt for ſome 
time: I mcan, an account of my name, my age, and my 
locgings. I muſt confeſs, I would gratify my Reader 
in any thing that is reaſonable; but as for theſe three 
particulars, though I am fenftible they might tend very 
much to the embelli{kment of my paper, 1 cannot yet 
come to a rc{.turion ef communicating them to the Pub- 
lic. They would indeed draw me out of that obſcurity 
which I have enjoved for many years, and expoſe me 
in public piaces to ſeveral ſalutes and civilirics, which 
have been always very diſagre cable to me; for the great- 
eſt pain I can fuſfer 1s, the being talked to, and being 
ſtared at. It is for this reaſon likewiſe, that I keep my 
cumplexion and dreſs as very great ſecrets; though it s 
| nut 
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not impoſſible, but I may make diſcoveries of both in 
the pragreſs of the work I have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon myſelf, I 
ſhall in to-morrow's paper give an account of thoſe 
Gentlemen who are concerned with me in this work; 
for, as I have before intimated, a plan of it is laid and 
concerted, as all other matrers of importance are, in a 
club. However, as my friends have engaged me to 
fand in the front, thoſe, who have a mind to correſpond 
with me, may direct their letters to the Speetator, at 
Mr. Buckley's in Little-Britain For I muſt further 
quaint the rcader, that though our club meet only 
on Tueidays and Thurſdays, we have appointed a com- 
mittce to fit cvery night for the inſpectim of all fuch 
papers as may contribute to the advancement of the pub- 
he weal. , C. 
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Aſt alii ſex 
Er plures uno conclamant ore Joy, 


Six more at leaſt join their conſenting voice. 


T* firſt of our ſocicty is a Gentleman of Worce(- 
terſhirc, of ancient deſcent, a barorct, his name 
Sir Roger de Cocerley, His great grandfather was in- 
rentur of that famous country-dance wich is called after 
him. All who know that ſhire are very well acquaint- 
ed with the parts and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gen- 
tleman that is very fingular in his behaviour, but his 
ſingularities proc:cd from his good ſenſe, and are con- 
tradictions to thc manners of the world, only as he 
thinks the world is in the wrong. However, this hu- 
mour creates him no emcmies, for he does nothing with 
ſourneſs or obſtinacy; and his being uncontined to modes 
and forms makes him but the readier and more capable 
to plcaſc and oblige all who know him. When he is in 

town 
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town, he lives in Soho-Square. It is ſaid, he keeps 
himſelf a batcheior, by rexfon he was croſſed inglove by 
a perverſe beautiful widow of the next county to him. 
Before this diſappointment, Sir Roger was what you call 
a ſine Gentleman, had often ſupped with my Lord Ro- 
chetter ard Sir George Erherepge, he a ducl upon 
his {itt coming to town, and kicked Bully Dawfon in 
4 public coc-houfe for calling him youngſter. But 
being ill-ulcd by the above-mentioned window, he was 
very ſerious for a year and a half; aud though, his tem- 
per being naturally rial, he at laſt get over it, he grew 
cirel h of himtelf, and never dreſſed afrerwards. He 
con ines ta wear à ccat and doublet of the fame cut 
tun were in faſhion at the time of his repulſe, which, 
mi merry hum ure, he tells us has been in an. our 
ewelve times fince he firſt wore it. It is ſaid Sir Roger 
re bumile mw his defires after he had forgot this 
cruc! beauty, intimech, that it is reported he has fre- 
quoritly offended in 2 of chaſtity with beggar> and 
g* Pic: bot this is lyoked upon by his friends rather as 
matter cf raillery than truth. He is now in his fifty- 
lech ver, chearful, gay, and hearty ; keeps a good 
huufe bh in town and country; a great lover of man- 
Lind; out there is ſoch a mirthful caſt in his behaviour, 
that he b rather beloved than efteemed. His tenants 
grow rich, his tervants lock ſatisfied, all the young wo- 
nc?! profet> love to him, and the young men are glad 
of Ins company; when he comes into a houte, he calls 
tne {rants Ly their names, and talks all the way up- 
urs tr» a viit. I mutt not omit, that Sir Roger is 3 
1bic! of the Quorum, that he fills the chair at a quar- 
ter-leſſien with great abilitics, and three months ago 
gained univertal applauſe by explaining a paſſage in the 
z unc- act. 

The Gertleman next in efteem and authority among 
vs, is another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner- 
any = a man of great probity, wit, and undcrftand- 
vu; but he has cholen his place of reſidence, rather ro 
obey the direction of an old humourſome father, than 1 


purſuit of his own inclinations. He was placed there 
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to ſtudy the laws of the land, and is the moſt learned 
of any of the houſe in thoſe of the ſtage. Ariſtotle and 
Longinus are much better underſtood by him than Little - 
ton or Coke. The father ſends up every poſt queſtions 
relating to . leaſes, and tenures, in the 
neighbourhood ; all which queſtions he agrees with an 
attorney to anſwer and take care of in the lump. He 
is ſtudying the paſſions themſelves, when he ſhould be 
— ing into the debates among men which ariſe from 
them. He knows the argument of each of the orations 
of Demoſthenes and Tully ; but not one caſe in the 

of our own courts. No one ever took him for 
a fool, but none, except his intimate friends, know he 
has a great deal of wit. This turn makes him at once 
both diſintereſted and agreeable: as few of his thoughts 
are drawn from buſineſs, they are moſt of them fir for 
converſation. His taſte of books is a little too juſt for 
the age he lives in; he has read all, but approves of 
very few. His famuliarity with the cuſtoms, manners, 
actions, and writings of the ancients, makes him a very 
delicate obſerver of what occurs to him in the preſent 
world. He is an excellent critick, and the time of the 
play is his hour of bufineſs; cxactly at five he paſſes 
through New-Inn, crofſes through Ruflel-Courr, and 
takes a turn at Will's till the play begins; he has his 
ſhoes rubbed and his periwig powdered at the barber's 
as you go into the Roſe. It is for the good of the au- 
dience when he is at a play, for the actors have an am- 
bition to pleaſe him. 

The perſon of next conſideration, is Sir Andrew Free- 
port, a merchant of great eminence in the city of Lon- 
don; a perſon of indefatigable induſtry, ſtrong reaſon, 
and great experience. His notions of trade are noble 
and generous, and (as every rich man has ufually ſome 
ly way of jeſting, which would make no great figure 
were he not a rich man) he calls the fea.the Britiſh 
Common. He is acquainted with commerce in all it's 
parts, and will tell you, that it is a ſtupid and barbarous 
way to extend dominion by arms: for true power is to be 
got by arts and induſtry. He will often argue, —_ ;f 
i is 
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this part of our trade were well cultivated, we ſhould 
— from one nation; and if — _ another. 1 

ave heard him prove, that diligence es more laſting 
acquiſitions 388 and that ſloth has ruined more 
nations than the ſword. He abounds in ſeveral frugal 
maxims, amongft which the grearcſt favourite is. * A 
penny«ſaved is a perny got. A general trader of good 
ſenſe is pleaſanter company than a general ſcholar; and 
Sir Andre:y having a natural unaffected eloquence, the 
perſpicuity of his diſcourſe gives the ſame pleafure that 
wit would in another man. He has made his fortune 
himſeif ; and favs that Eng land may be richer than ather 
kingdoms, by as plain methods as he himſclf is richer 
than other men; though at the ſame time I can ſay this 
of him, that there is not a point in the compats but 
blows home a ſhip in which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir And ere in the club- room fits Captain 
Sentry, x Gentleman of great courage, good underſtand- 
ing. but invincible modeſty. He is one of thoſe that deſerve 
very well, but are very auk ward at putting their talents 
within the obſervation of ſuch as ſhould take notice of 
them. He was ſome years a captain, and behaved him- 
felf with great gallantry in ſeveral engagements, and 
at ſeveral ſieges; but having a ſmall eſtate of his own, 
and being next heir ta Sir Roger, he has quitted a 
way of life in which no man can riſe ſuitably to his 
merit, who is not ſomething of a courtier, as well as 
a ſoldier. I have heard him often lament, that in a 
profeſſion where merit is placed in fo confpicuous a 
view, impudence ſhould Set the better of modeſty. 
When he has taiked to this purpoſe, I never heard him 
make a four exprefſion, but frankly confeſs that he 
left the world becauſe he was not fit for it. A ſtrict 
hunefty, and an even regular bchavicur, are in them- 
telves obſtacles ro him that muſt prefs through crowds, 
who endeavour at the fame end with himfclf, the fa- 
vour of a commander. He will however in his way 
of talk excuſe generals, for not diſpoſing according 


to men's deſert, or inquiring into it; for, ſays he, that 


great man who has a mind to help me, has as many 
to 
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to break through to come at me, as I have to come 
at him: therefore he will conclude, that the man who 
would make a figure, eſpecially in a military way, 
muſt get over all falſe modeſty, and affiſt his patron 
againſt the 1 ity of other pretenders, by a pro- 
per aſſurance in his own vindication. He fays it is a 
civil cowardice to be backward in afferting what vou 
ought to expect, as it is a military fear to be flow in 
attacking when it is your duty. With this candour 
does the gentleman ſpeak of himſelf and others. The 
— . 


— him; nor ever too obſequious, from an habit 
of obeying men highly above him. 

Bur that our fociety may not appear a ſet of hu- 
mouriſts, unacquainted with the gallantries and plea- 


Homeycomb; a Gentleman who according to his years 
ſhould be in the ine of his life; but having ever 
been very careful of his perſon, and always had a 
made but a very li — 
— 4 2 farchead, or traces in 
is perſon is well turned, of a height. 
ready at that ſort 1 — — 
in women. He has all his life 
well, and remembers habits as others do 
e can ſmile when one ſpeaks to him, and laughs 
He knows the hiſtory of every mode; and can 
you from which of the French king's wenches our 
and daughters had this manner of curling their 
of placing their hoods; whoſe frailty was 
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tell you, when the Duke of Monmouth dance! at court, 
ſuch a woman was then ſmitten; another was taken with 
him at the head of his troop in the Park. In all theſe 
important relations, he has ever about the ſame time 
received a kind glance or a blow of a fan from fome 
celebrated beauty, mother of the preſent Lord ſuch a 
one. If you ſpeak of a young commoner that ſaid a 
lively thing in the houſe, he ftarts up, He bas good 
* blood in his veins; Tom Mirabei!} begot him; the 
© rogue cheated me in that affair, that young fellow's 
* mother uſed me more like a dog than any woman 
© T ever made advances to.” This way of talking of 
his very much enlivens the converfation among us of a 
more ſedate turn; and I tind there is not one of the 
company, but myſelf, who rarely ſpeak at all, bur 
ſpeaks of him as of that fort of man who is uſually 
called a well-bred fine Gentleman. To conclude hn 
character, where women arc not concerned, he is an 
honeſt worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him, whom ! 
am next to ſpeak of, as one of our company; for he 
viſits us but ſeldom, but, when he does, it adds to 
every man ce a new enjoyment of himſelf. He is a 
clergyman, a very philoſophick man, of general learn- 
ing, great ſanctity of life, and the moſt exact good 
breeding. He has the misfortune to be of a very weak 
conſtitution, and conſequently cannot accept of ſuch cares 
and buſincſo as prefermecnts in his function would oblige 
him to; ke is therefore among dis ines what a chamber- 
counſellor is amcng lawyers. The probity of his mind, 
and the imcyrny of his life, create him followers; as 
being eloquent or loud advances others. He ſeldom 
introduces the ſubject he ſpeaks upon; bur we are fo 
far gone in years, that he obſerves when he is among 
us, an earnetincls to have him fall on ſome divine topic, 
which he always treats with much aurhorty, as one 
who has no intereſts in this world, as one who is haſten- 
ing to the object of all his wiſhes, and conceives hope 
from his dec:vs and infirmitics. Theſe are my ordi- 
ary companiens. R 
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No. III. SATURDAY, MARCH 3. 
Et quoi gui que fere ſtudis devin ius adberety 


Aut quibus in rebus multum ſumus ante moratiy 
Ave in gra ratiove fuit cententa mag is ment, 
In m. is cue plerumgue videmur cbire. 
. Lucs. 


It ſtudics pleaſes, what moſt delight, 
And full mens thought, they dream them oer 4 night. 
EECH, 


N one of my late rambles, or rather ſpeculations, I 

looked into the great hall where the ban|: is kept, and 
was not a little plcaſed to fee the direftors, ſecretaries, 
and clerks, with all the other merabers of that wealthy 
corporation, ranged in their ſeveral ſtations, according to 
the parts they act in that juſt and regular c:xconomy.. This 
revived in my memory the many diſcourſcs which I had 
both read and heard concerning the decay of public credit, 
with the methods of reſtoring it, and which, in my opini- 
en, have always been defettive, becauſe they have always 
been made with an eye to ſeparate intereſts, and party 
principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind employment 
for the whole night, fo that I fell inſenſibly into a kind 
of methodical dream, which difp ſed all my contempla- 
nion: into a vitwn or allegory, or what elle the reader 
tha'l plenſe to call it. 

Mettionght I returned to the great hall, where I hal 
ren the myaing before, but, tu my ſurpriſe, inftead of 
the company, that I left there, I ſaw, towards the upper 
end of the Hall, a beauriful virgin, ſeated on 2 throne of 
wid, Her name (as they told me) was Public Credit. 
The walls, inſtead of being adorned wirh pictures and 
mi, wir: hung with many acts of parliynent written 
min erters. At rhe upper end! of the hall was the 
Men Charta, with the act cf uniformit; on the right 
bin, „the aft of tleration on the left. At the lower 
en: Or the hall was the aft of Settlement, which was 


D placed 
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12 THE SPECTATOR. 
placed full in the eye of the virgin that fat upon the 


throne. Both the ſides of the hall were covered with ſuch 


acts of parliament as had been made fur the eſtabliſhment 
of public funds. The Lady feemed to let an unſpeakabie 
value upon theſe ſeveral pieces of furniture, infomuch 
that ſhe ofren refreſhed her eve with them, and often 
ſmiled with a fecr:t plcaſure as ſhe louked upon them: 
bur, at the ſame time, thewe!! a very particular uncat;- 
neſs, if ſhe ſaw any thing approaching that miz/he hurt 
them. She appeared indeed intinitely timorous in all her 
behaviour; and, whether it wis from the delicacy of her 
conſtitution, or that the was treu: bicd with vapouis, as L 
was afterwards told by one who 1 found was none of her 
well-withers, ſhe changed colour, and ſtartled at every 
ſhe heard. She was likewiſe (25 I afterwards found) a 
greater valerJinarian than any I had ever met with even 
in her own ſex, and fubict ro ſuch momentary conſump- 
tions, that, in the twinkling of an eyc, the would fall 
away from the moſt florid completion, and the moſt 
healtliſul tate of bodv, and whither into a ſkeleton. Her 
recoverics were often a3 ſudden as her decays, iniomuch 
that the would revive in a moment cat of a watting dil- 
remper into a habit of the higheſt kealra and v iguut 

I had very ſoou an oppcrtunity of obterving theſe quick 
turns and changes in her conſtirution. There tat at her 
feet a ple of ſecretaries, who received every hour let- 
ters from all purts of the worid, which the une or rhe 
other of them was perpetually reading to het; and accore- 
ing to the news the heard, to which ſhe was exceedingly 
attentive, the changed coluur, and ditcuvered many iymp- 
roms of health or uacknets. . 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags uf 
money, which were p on one anotfier ſo high that 
— touched the cciling. The floor, on her right hand 

on her left, was covcred with vaſt ſums of gold that 
rol: up in pyramids on cither fide of her: but this 1 
did not ſo much wonder at, When I heard, upon inquiry, 
that ſhe had the ſame virtue in her touch, which the 


poets tel! us a Lydian king was formerly peſſeſſed of; 
and 
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and that ſhe could convert whatever the pleaſed into that 


precious metal. 

After a littie diazineſs, and confuſed hurry of thought, 
which a man often mects with in a dream, 
the hall was alarmed, the doors flew open, and there 
entered half a dozen of the moſt hides phantoms that I 
had ever ſeen, even in a dream, before rhat time. The 
came in two by two, though matched in the moſt dii- 
H ciable manner, and mingled together in a kind of dance. 
It would be tedious to deſcribe their habits and perſons ; 
for which reaſon, I ſhall only inform my reader that the 
krit couple were Tyranny and Anarcity, the ſecond were 
Bigotry and Atheiſm, the third, the Genius of a Com- 
monwealth, and a voung man of about twenty-two years 
of age, whoſe nam»: I could not Icarn. He had a fword 
in his right hand, which in the dance he often brandiſh- 
ed at the Act of Scttloment; and a citizen, who ſtool by 
me, whiſpered in my ear, that he ſuw a ſponge in his 
tefr hand. The dance of fo many jarring natures put me 
in mind of the ſun, moon, and earth, in the Rehearſal, 
that danced together for no other end but to eclipſe one 
another. 

The reader will eafily ſuppoſe, by what has been before 
fd, that tlie Lady on the throne woutd he been alm ſt 
frighted to diſtraction, had ſhe ſeen bur any one of thefts 
ſpectres; what rhen muſt have been her condition when 
the faw them all in a body? She fainted and died away at 
the liglit; 


Et ncque jam ceior oft miſffs candore ra: | 
Ne vg, C wres, & queer modi v. ſa placbant; 
Nec c ts FERUNEI mmm Ovid. 
Her fpitits faint, 
Her blooming cheeks atſume a palia teint, 
And ſcarce her torr. remains. 
1 
There was as great a change in the hill of money- bags, 
and rhe heaps of money, the former ſhrinking and falling 
into ſo many empty bays, that T now found not above a 
tenth part of them had * filled with muney. The reſt 
2 tout 
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that took up the fame ſpace, and made the fame figure as 
the bags that were really filled with morey, had becn 
blown up with air, and called into my memory the bags 
full of wmd, which Homer tells us his hero received as a 
preſent from ZEolus. The great heaps of gold on either 
fide the throne now appcared te be only heaps of paper, 
or little piles of notched fiicl.s, bound vp together in 
bundles like Bath-fagg' is. 

Whilſt I was lamenting tl:is ſudden de ſolation that had 
been made before me, the u hole ſcene vaniſhed; In the 
room of the frightful ſſiectres, there now entered a ſecond 
dance of apparitions, very agreeably matched tegether, 
and made up of very amic.ble phantoms. The firſt pair 
was Liberty with Monarchy at her right hand; the 
ſecond was Moderation, leading in Religion; and the 
third à perſon whom I had never ſeen, with the genius 
of Great Britain. At the tirſt enterance the Lady revived, 
the bags ſwelled to their former bulk, the piles of figgots 
and heaps of paper changed into pyramids of guincas: 
and for my own part, I was ſo traniported with joy, that 
I awaked, though, I muſt confeſs, I would fain have 
fallen aſlecp again to have cloſed my viſion, if I could 
have done it. 


No. IV. MONDAY, MARCH ;. 


—Egregii mortalem altique fiienti ? 
Hos. 


One of uncommon filence and reſerve. 


A N author, when he firſt appears in the world, is very 
apt to bclieze it has nothing to think of but his per- 
formances. With a good ſhare uf this vanity in my heart, 
I made it my buſineſs theſe three days to liſten after my 
own fame; ani! as I have ſometimes met with circum- 
ſtances which did not diſpleaſe me, I have been encoun- 
rered by others which gc me as much morrification. 
It is incredible to think how empty I have in this time 
obſerved 
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obſcrred ſome part of the ſpecies to be, what mere blanks 
they are when they firſt come abroad in the morning, 
how utterly they are at a ſtand until they are ſet a going 
by fome paragraph in a news paper: ſuch perſons are very 
acceptable to a young author, for they defire no more in 
any thing but to be new to be agreeable. If I found 
conſolation among fuch, I was as much diſquieted by the 
mcapacity of others. Theſe are mortals who have a 
certain curioſity withont power of reſſection, an l perufed 


my papers like fpetutors rather than readers. But there 


1s Co little pleaſure in inquicics that ſo nearly concern vur- 
lues (it being the wortt war in the world to fame, to 
be t anxious ab ut it) that upon the whote I refolved 
tor tlie future io go on in my ordinary way ; and without 
too much fear or hope about the buſineſs of reputation, to 
be very careful of the detizza inꝝ actions, but very negli - 
gent of the cunſequence tf them. 

I: is an endlcfs and frivolous pucſuit to ac hy any other 
rule than the care of ſatisfying our own minds in what we 
do. One would think a filent man, who concerns him- 
ſelf with no one breathing, ſhould be very little liable to 
miſinterpretations ; and vet I remember I was once taken 
up for a Jeſuir, for no other reaſon but my profound 
taciturnity. It is from this misforrune, that to be our of 
harms way, I have ever fince affected crowds. He who 
comes intu aſſemolies only to gratify his curioſity, and not 
to make a figure, enjovs the plcalures of retirement in a 
more exquiſite deg ret than he poſſibly could in his cloſer; 
the lover, the ambitious, and the miſer, are followed 
thither by a worte crowd than any they can withdraw 
from. To be cx.mpr from the patiions with which others 
are tormented, is the only pleaſing ſolitude. I can v 
juſty ſay with the ancient ſage, „I am never lefs alone 
than when alone.” As I am inſignificant to the company 
in public places, and as it is viſible I do not come thither, 
as moſt do, to ihew myſelf. I gratify the vanity of all 
who retend to make an appearace, and have often as 
kind looks from well-dreſs'd Gentlemen and Ladies, as a 

vet wou.d beſtow upon one of his au:lience. There are 
many gratiũcations attend this public ſort of obſcurity, 
23 that 
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that ſome little diftaſtes I daily receive have loſt their 
angvith ; and I did the other day, without the leaſt diſ- 
pleaſure, overhear one ſay of me, © That ſtrange fel- 
« Jow ;”” and another anſwer, © I have known the fellow's 
« face theſe twelve years, and fo muſt you; bur I believe 
« you are the firft ever aked me who he was. There 
are, I muſt chnfefe, many to whem my perſon is as well 
known as that of their nenreſt relations, who give them- 
ſelves no farther trouble about calling me by my name or 

uality, but ſpeak of me very currently by Mr. What 
Tye call him. 

To make vp for theſe trivial diſadvantages, I have the 
high ſarisfaftion of beholding ail nature with an unpreſu- 
diced eye; and having nothing to do with men's paiſions 
or intereſts, I can with the preateſt ſugacity cunſider their 
talents, manners, failings, and merits. 

It is remarkable that thufe who want any one ſenſe 
poſſeſs the others with greater force and vivacity. Thus 
my want of, cr rather ref:;nation ef, fpeech, gives me 
all the advantage of a dumb man. I have, methinks, a 
a more than ordinary penetration in ſceing; and flatter 
myſelf that I have looked into the higheſt and loweſt of 
mankind, ard make tbrewd gueſſes, without being ad- 
mirted to their convertation, at the inmoſt thoughts and 
reficetiuns of all whom I behold. It is from hence that 
goed or ill fortune has no manner of force towards affect- 
ing my fudgment. 1 ſee men fluurithing ig courts, and 
languithing in jails, without being prejudiced from their 
circumſtances to their favour or dilavantage ; but from 
their inward manner of bearing their conditicn, often 
pity the profperous, and admire the unkappy. 

Thoſe wir converfe with the dumb, know from the 
turn of their eyes. and the changes of their countenance, 
their ſentiments ef the objects before them. I have in- 
dulged my Nience to ſuch an extravagance, that the few 
who are intimate with me, antwer my ſmiles with con- 
current ſentenecs, and argue to the very point I ſhaked 
my head at. without my ſpcaking. H Honeycomb 
was very entert:umvg rhe other night at a play, to 
a Gentleman who fat on his right hand, while 1 was 


at his left. The Gentleman believed Vill was talking 
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w himſelf, when upon my lcoking with great ap- 
probation at a young thing in a box before us, he ſaid, 
« I am quite of another opinion. She has, I allow, a very 
« plcafing aſpect, but methinks that fimplicity in her 
« countenance is rather childiſh than innocent. When 
I obſerved her a ſecond time, he ſaid, © I grant her drefs 
is very becoming, but perhaps the merit of that choice 
is owing to her mother; for though, continued he, I 
« allow a beauty to be as much to be commended for the 
elegance of her drefs, as a wit for that of his language; 
yet if the has fiolen the colour of her ribbands from an- 
* other, or had advice about her trimmings, I ſhall not 
allow her the praiſe of dreſs, any more than I would 
call a plagiary an author*” When I threw my eyes 
towards the next woman to her, Vill ſpok e what I look - 
ed, according to his romantic imagination, in the follow- 
ing mayncr. 

« Behold, you who dare, that charming virgin; behold 
the beauty of her perſon chaſtiſed by the innocence of 
her thoughts. Chaſtity, good-nature, and affabiliry, are 
the graces that play in her countenance; ſhe knows ſhe 
„is handſome, but the knows the is good. Conſcious 
« beauty adorned with conſcious virtuc ! What a ſpirit 
is there in thoſe eyes! What a bloom in that perton ! 
« How is the whole woman expreſſed in her appearance 
ber air has the beauty of mation, and her look the 
« force of language.” 

It was prudencc to turn away my eyes from this object, 
and therefore I turned them to the thoughtleſs creatures 
who make up the lump of that ſex, and move a know- 
ing eye no more than the portraitures of infigniti 
people by ordinary painters, which are but pictures of 
pictures. 

Thus the working of my own mind is the general en- 
tertainment of my life; I never enter in the commerce 
of diſcourſe with any but my particular fricnds, and not 
in public even with them. Such an habit has perhaps 
raiied in me uncommon roflections; but this effect I can- 
nat communicate but by my writings. As my pleaſures 


ue dm whly confined to thoſe of the fit, I rake i 
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for a preuliar happineſ that I have always had an eaſy 
and fanilice ad mittarce tt the fair fox. If I never prailed 
or flautte red, I never belycd or contradicted them. As 
theſe compoſe helf the world, and are, by the juſt com- 
plaiſance and gallantry of our nation, the more powerful 
part of our people, I halli dedicate a confiderable ſhare of 
thc my ſpeculations to their ſervice, and ſhail Ica · the 
young throvyh ail the becoming duties of vir,nity, 
marriage, and widowhood. When it is a woman's Gay, 
in my works, I ſhall endeavour at a ſtile and air ſuitab 
to their underſtanding. When I fav this, I muſt be under- 
ſtood ro mean, that T thail not lower bur æxult the ſubjcets 
I treit upon. Ditrourſe for their cutertamment, is not 
to be deiated but retined. A man ma appear karned 
without talking ſentenccs, as in his ervinary geſture he 
diſcovers he can dance though he decent cut capers. In 
« word, I ſhall rake it for the greateſt glory of my work, 
if among reaſon: ble women this paper may furnith Tea- 
Table Talk. In order to it, I hall treat on matters 
which relate ro females, as they arc concerned to ap- 
reach or fly from the other ſex, or as they are tied to them 
by blood, intereſt, or affection. Upon this occafion I 
think it but rcaſonab!c to declare, that whatever fkill L 
ay have in ſpecula: ion, I all never betray what rhe 
eves of lovers ſuy tu each other in my preſence. At the 
fame time I hai! not think myſelf obliged, by this pro- 
mile, to conceal any falte proteſtations which I obſerve 
made by glances in public atkemblics; but endcaveur to 
nuke both ſexcs appear in their conduct u hat they are in 
their hearts. By this means, love, Curing the time of 
my fpeculations, ſhail e corricd on with the fame fin- 
ecrity as any other affairs of lefs con fdleratirm. As this 
is the great concern, men ſia be from henceforth li- 
ab'e *0 the gr ft reproach for mix haviour in it. Falſe- 
hood in love fall hercafter beat a blacker aſpect, than 
imidelity in friendtiiip, or villany in bufineſs, For this 
great and good end, all breathes 4y2inft that nuble paſſion, 
to cnet of focicty, tial be leviriily examined. But 
tits, and a other matters legſely hinted at now, and in 
my fer prpers, all ice their proper place in my 
folluw ing 
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following diſcourſes; the preſent writing is only to ad- 
— — that they ſhall not find me an idle but 
a bufy Spectator. R. 


——— ———— TD— 


No. V. TUESDAY, MARCH 6. 
Spectatum admiſh riſum teneatis ? 


Hos. 
| Admitted to the fight, wou'd you not laugh? 


N Opera may be allowed to be extra laviſh 
in «K's decrrations, as it's only deſign is 1 
the ſenſes, and keep up an indelent attention in the au- 
dence. Common ſenſe however requires, that there 
ſhould be nothing in the ſcenes and machines which 
may ildiſh and abfurd. How would the wits of 
King Charles's time have laughed to have feen Nico- 
Ini expoſed to a tempeſt in robes of crmine, and ſaili 
in an open boat upon a ſea of paſteboard What a field 
rallery would they have been let into, had they been 
entertained with painted dragons ſpitting wild-fire, en- 
chanted chariots drawn by Flanders mares, and real caſ- 
cades in artificial landſkips? A little ſkill in criticiſm 
would inform us, that ſhadows and realities ought not to 
be mixed together in the ſame piece ; and, that the ſcenes 
which are deſigned as the repreſentations of nature, 
ſhould be filled with reſemblances, and not with the 
things themſelves. If one would repreſent a wide cham- 
pain country filled with herds and flocks, it would be 
ndiculous to draw the country only upon the ſcenes, 
and to croud ſeveral parts of the with ſheep and 
_ This is joining together in 1 and * 
ing the decoration partly real and partly imaginary. 
would recommend Char have ſaid 1 
as well as the admirers of our modern Opera. 
As I was walking in the ftreets about a fortnight ago, 
I ſaw an ordinary fellow carrying à cage full of little 
birds upon his ſhoulder ; and, * 
. my 
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myſelf what uſe he would put them to, he was met very 
luckily by an acquaintance, why had the ſame curioſity, 
Upem his aſking hem what he had vpn his ſhoulder, be 
told him that he had been buying ſparrows for the opera, 
$-arrows for the opera, ſays his friend, licking his lips, 
what, are they to be roatted * No, no, fays the other, 
they are to enter towards the end of the ſirſt aft, and to 
fv aut the ſtage. 

Ti:is ftrange diaiveue awakened my curioſity fo far, 
that I immediately h ught the opera, by which means 
I percuresd that the ſparrows were to uct the part ef 
finging-birds in a delightful grove; though upon a 
nearer inquiry I found the ſparrows put the fame trick 
upon the audiencc, that Sir Martin Mar-all practiſed 
upon his mitiref>; for though my flew in fight, the 
muſic procceded from a confort of flagelets and birds. 
calls which were planted behind the ſcenes. At the 
fame time I made this diſcovery, I found by the diſcourſe 
of the actors, that there were great deſigns on foot far 
the improvement of the opera; that it had been pro- 
poſed to break down a part of the wall, and to ſurpriſe 
the audicnce with a party of an hundred horſe, and 
that there was actually a project of bringing the New- 
River into the houſe, to be employed in jetteaus and 
water-works. This project, as I have fance heard, it 
poſtponed till the ſummer-ſcaſon; when it is thouga 


the cvolneſo that proceeds from fountains and caſcades ' 


| 


will be more acceptable and refrething ro people of | 


quality. In the mean time, to find out a more agree- 
able entertainment for the winter-ſeifon, the opera 
Rinaldo is tilled with thunder and lichtning, illumina- 


tions and fire-works; which the audience may look | 


upon without catching cold, and indeed, without much 
danger of being burnt; for there are ſereral engines 
fiiled with water, and ready to ply at 4 minute's warts 
ing, in Culc any ſuch accident thoui happen. Hows 
ever, as I have a very great friendthip for the owner of 
this theatke, 1 hope that he his been wite enough to 
inſure his houſe butre be word let tui ypera be 

int. 
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It is no wonder that thoſe ſcencs ſhould be very ſur- 
priſing which were contrived by two poets of ditfcrent 
pations, and raiſed by two magicians of different ſexcs. 
Armida (as we are told in the argument) was an Ama- 
znian enchantreſs, and poor Signior Caſſani (as we 
krn from the perſons repreſented) a Chriſtian- cunjurer 
(Mago Chriftiano), I muſt confels I am very much 
pvzzied to find how an Amazon ſhould be verſcd in the 
black art, cr how a good Chriſtian, fur tuch is the part 
ef the magican, ſhould deal with the devil. 

To contider the poet after the conjwror, I ſhall give 
you a taſte of the Italian from the firſt lines of his 
preface Eccot?, benty no letrore, wn pario dr pecbe ſi re, 
oe ſe ben uu d notte, nin c pero aberto di lenelre, ma 
f fd conrfcere fielio of Apollo con graitts raggin df 

arnaſſo. Behold, gentle reader, the birth of a few 
* evenings, which, though it be the off'pring of the 
6 night, is not the abortive of darkneſs, but will make 
* irfelf known to be the fon of Apollo, with a certain 
ray of Parnaſſus.” He afterwards procecds to call 
Mynheer Handel the Orpheus of our age, and to ac- 
qu3int vs, in the fame ſublimity of ſtile, that he come 
oofed this cpera in a fortnight. Such are the wits to 
whoſe taſtes we fo ambitiouſſy conform curtelves. The 
truth of it is, the tineſt writers among the modern 
Italians expreſs themſelves in ſuch a florid form of 
words, and ſuch tedious circumlocutic.ne, as are uſed 
dy none bur pedants in our ewn country; and at the 
fame time fill their writings with ſuch poor imagina- 
nons and concrits, as our youths are 2thamed of be- 
fore they have been two years at the univexſity. Some 
may be apt to think that it is the ditference of genius 
which produces the difference in the works of the two 
nations; but to thew there is nothing in this, if we 
wok into the writings of the old Italians, ſuch as Cicero 
ad Virgil, we hall find that the Engliſh writers, in 
thar way of thinking and exprefiivs theinſelves, refem- 
dle thoſe authors much more than the me dern Italians 
pretend to do. And as for the po.t himſelf, from u ham 
e dredizs ef this opera are taken, I muſt intirely 22 
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with Monſicur Bilew, that one verſe in Virgil is worth 
all the Clincant or Tintel of Taſſo. 

Bur to return to the ſparrows; there have been fo 
many flights of them let looſe in this opera, that it is 
feared rhe houte will never get rid of them; and that in 
other plavs they may make their entrance 1 very wron 
and improper ſcenes, fo as to be ſcen flying in a Lady's 
bed-chamber, or perching upon a King's throne; be- 
fides the inconvenicncies which the heads of the au- 
diences man {{mertimes ſuffer frum them. I am credibly 
informed, that there was once a defign of caſting into 
an opera the ſtory of Whittington and his cat, and 
that in order to it, there had been got together a great 
quantity of mice; but Mr. Rich, the proprietor of the 
play-houle, _ pradently conſidered that it would be 
wmpotſible for the cat to kill them all, and that conſe. 

ently rhe princes of the tage might be as much in- 
Ned with mice, as the prince of the iſland was before 
the cat's arrival upon it; for which reaſon he would 
not permit it to be acted in his houſe. And indeed I 
cannot blame him; for, as he faid very well upon that 
occaſion, I do not hear that any of the performers in 


6 n 


our opera pretend to equal the famous picd piper, who | 


made all the mice of a great rown in Germany follow 
his mntic, and by that means cleared the place of theſe 
little noxious :nimals. 

Before I diltmifs this paper, I muſt inform my reader, 
that I hear there is a treaty cn fout with L. ondon and 
Wife (uo will be appointed gardeners of the play- 
heute) to furniſh the cperà of Rinalde and Armida with 
an orunge- grew; and that the next time it is acted, the 
bogins-bi: s will be perlſontucd by tum-rits ; the under- 
tak crs being; re vd tu pare neither pains nur money f t 
tle gratiiicatica of the F2g1cnce. C. 
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No. VI. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 


Credebant hoc grande nefas, & morte piandum, 
Si juvenis vetulo non aſſurrexerat 


Toy: 


'Twas impinus then (fo much was age rever'd) 
For youth to Keep their feat, when an old man appear'd. 


Know no evil under the fun fo great as the abuſe of 

the underſtanding, and yet there is no one vice more 
common. It has diffuſed itſelf through both ſexes, and 
all qualities of mankind; and there is hardly that perſon 
to be found, who is not more concerned for the reputa- 
tion of wit and ſenſe than honeſty and virtue. But this 
unhappy affectation of being wiſe rather than honeſt, 
witty than good-natur'd, is the ſource of moſt of the ill 
habits of life. Such falſe impreſſions are owing to the 
abandoned writings of men of wit, and the awkward 
imitation of the reſt of mankind. 

For this reaſon Sir Roger was ſaying laſt night, that 
he was of opinion, none but men of fine parts deſerve to 
„ hanved. The reflections of ſuch men are fo delicate 
upon all occurrences which they are concerned in, that 
they ſhould be expoſed to more than ordinary infamy 
za puniſhmeat for offen. ſing againſt ſuch quick admo- 
nitions as their own fouls give them, and blunting tne 
fac edge of their minds in dach a manner, that they are 
nc more ſhocked at vice and folly than men of flower 
capacities, There is no greater monſter in being than 
2 very ill man of great parts; helives like a man in a palſy, 
nh one fide of him dead: While perhaps he enjo 
dle ſatisfaction of luxury, of wealth, of ambition, be 
has loſt the taſte of good-will, of friendſhip, of inno- 
ccacc. Scarecrow, the bezgar in Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
who difabled himſelf in his right leg, and aſks alms all 
day to get himſclf a warm ſupper and a trull at night, is 
not half fo deſpicable a wretch as ſuch a man of ſenſe. 
The beyyar has no reliſh above ſenſa: ions; he finds reſt 
more agrecable than motion ; and while he has a warm 

E fire 
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fire and his doxy, never reflects that he deſerves to be 
whipped. Every man who termjnares his fatisfaCtions 
and enjoyments _— the upp! of his own neceſſities 
and pathons, is, fays Sir , in my eye, as poor a 
. as = Heng Bur, and 4 fr the loſs of 
public and private virtue, we are beholden to your men 
of parts forſooth; it is with them no matter what is done, 
ſo it be done with an air. But to me, who am fo whim- 
fical in a corrupt age as to act according to nature and 
reaton, a felfiſh man, in the moſt ſhining circumſtance 
and equipage, appears in the fame condition with the 
fellow above-mentioned, but more * in pro- 
portion to what more he robs the public of, and enjoys 
above him. I lay it down therefore for a rule, that the 
whole man is to move together; that every action of any 
importance is to have a proſpect of vablic good; and 
that the general tendency of our indifferent actions ought 
to be agreeable to the dictates of reaſon, of religion, of 
breeding: without this, a man, as I before have 
inted, is hopping inſtead of walking; he is not in his 
intire and proper motion. 

While the honeſt knight was thus bewildering himſelf 
in yu ſtarts, I looked attentively upon him, which 
made him, I thought, collect his mind a little. What 
I aim at, fays he, is to repreſent that I am of opinion, 
to poliſh our underſtandings and neglect our manners, is 
of all things the moſt inexcuſablg. Reaſon ſhould go- 
vern patſion, but inſtead of that, you ſee, it is often ſub- 
ſervient to it; and as unaccuuntable as one would think 
it, a wife man is not alwavs a good man. This 


neracy is not only the gift of particular perſons, but at 


ſome times of a whole people: and perhaps it may ap- 
r upon examination, that the moſt polite ages are 
| virtuous. This may be attributed to the folly of 
admitting wit and learning as merit in themſelves, with- 
out confidering the application of them. By this means 
it becomes a rule, not ſo much to regard what we do, as 
how we do it. But this falſe beauty will not paſs upon 
men of honeſt minds and true taſte. Sir Richard Black- 
more ſays, with as much good ſenſe as virtue, Ir is 2 
60 mighty 
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« mighty diſhonour and ſhame to employ excellent fa- 
« culties and abundance of wit to humour, and 
men in their vices and follies. The great enemy of 
„ mankind, notwithſtanding his wit and angelic facul- 
« ties, is the moſt odious being in the whole creation.” 
He goes on ſoon after to ſay very generouſly, that he 
undertook the writing of his poem to reſcue the Muſes 
« gut of the hands of raviſhers, tg reitore them to their 
+ ſweet and chaite manſions, and to en them in an 
employment ſuitable to their dignity.” This certainly 
ought to be the purpoſe of every man who appears in 
public; aud whoever docs not proceed upon that founda- 
tion, injures his country as faſt as he ſucceeds in his ſtu- 
dies. When modeſty ceaſes to be the chief ornament of 
oue ſex, and integrity of the other, ſociety is upon a 
wrong baſis, and we ſhall be ever after without rules to 
guide our j in what is really becoming and or- 
namental. Nature and reaſon direct one thing, 

and humour another: to follow the dictates of the two 
latter, is going into a — that is both endleſs and intri- 
cate; when we purſue the other our paſſage is deligheful, 
and what we aim at eaſily attainable. 

I do not doubt but England is at preſent as polite a 
nation as any in the world; hut any man who thinks, can 
eaſily ſee that the affectation of being gay and in faſhion, 
has very near eaten up our good ſenſe and our religion. 
Is there any thing fo juſt, as that mode and gallantry 
ſhould be built upon exerting ourſelves in what is proper 
and agrecable to the inſtitutions of juſtice and piety among 
us! And vet is there any thing more common than that 
we run in perfect contradiftion to them! All which is 
ſupported by no other pretenſion, than that it is done 
with what we call a good grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming but 
what nature itſelf ſhould prompt us to think ſo. Reſpe& 
to all kind of ſuperiors is founded. methinks, upon in- 
ſtint; and yet What is fo ridiculous as age! I make 
this abrupt tranfitioa to the mention of this vice more 
than any other, in order to introduce a little ſtory; which 

E 2 I think 
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I think a pretty inflance that the moſt polite age is in 
danger of being the moſt vicious. 

It happened at Athens, during a public repreſenta. 
tion of fome play exhibited in honour of the common - 
* wealth, that an old gentleman came too late for a placg 
© ſuitable to his age and 28 Many of the Young 
« gentlemen who obſerved the difficulty and confuſion he 
was in, made figns to him that would accommo. 
* date him if he came where they fat. The good man 
© buſtled through the crowd accordingly; but when he 
© came to the ſeats to which he was invited, the jeſt wa 
© to fit cloſe, and expoſe him, as he ſtood out of counte- 
© nance, to the whole audience: the frolic went round all 
© the Athenian benches. But on thoſe occaſions there were 


1 — 2 laces atſigned for foreigners. M ben the 


> man ſkulked towards the boxes appointed for the 


£ Lacedemonians, that honeſt people, more virtuous than 
© polite, roſe up all to a man, and with the greateſt re- 
© ſpeCt received him among them. The Athenians — 
* ſuddenly touched with a ſenſe of the Spartan virtue 

© their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applauſe; and 
the old man cried out, —The Aiheniars rncderftand what 
* is good, but the Lacedemontans prattiſe it.“ 


No. VII. THURSDAY, MARCH 8. 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Theflala rides! Hon. 


Viſions and magic ſpells can you deſpiſe, 
And laugh at witches, ghoſts, and prodigies! 


OING yeſterday to dine with an old acquaitance, I 
had the misfortune to find his whole family very 
much dejected. L pon aſking him the occafion of it, be 
told me that his wife had dreamt a ſtrange dream 
night before, which they were afraid portended ſome 
misfortune to tiemſel es or to their children. At her 
coming into the room I obſerved a ſettled melancholy in 
her cuuutenance, which I ſhould have been troubled — 
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had I not heard from whence it proceeded. We were 
no ſooner fat down, but after having locked upon me a 
httle while, + My dear,” fays ſhe, turning to her huſ- 
band, . you may now ſce the ſtranger that was in the 
candle laſt night.” Soon after this, as they began to 
talk of family affairs, a little boy at the lower end of the 
table told her, that he was to go into join-hand on 
Tiurſday : © Thurſday?” fays the; “no, child, if it 
« pleaſe God, you hall not begin upon Childermas- 
day; tell your writing-maſter that Friday will be ſoon 
« enough.” I was reflefting with myſelf on the oddneſs 
of her fancy, and wondering that any body would eſta- 
bliſk it as a rule to loſe a day in every week. In the 
mid{ of theſe my muſings, ſhe defired me to reach her a 
little falt upon the point of my Knife, which I did in ſuch 
a trepidation and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop 
by the way ; at which ſhe immediately ſtartled, and faid 
it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very blank; 
and obſerving the concern of the whole table, began to 
conſider mvſelf, with ſome confuſion, as a perſon that 
had brought a difaſter upon rhe family. The lady, how- 
ever, recovering herſcif after a little ſpace, ſaid to her 
huſband, with a nigh, © my dear, misfortunes never come 
« fingic.” My friend, I found, afted but an under- 
part at his table; and being a man of more goud-nature 
than underſtanding, thinks himſelf obliged to fall in 
with all the paſſions and humours of his yoke-fellow : 
Do not you remember, child,” fays ſhe, „that the 
« pigeon-houſe fell the very afternoon that our careleſs 
« wench ſpilt the ſalt upon the table? © Yes,” ſays he, 
* my dear, and the next poſt brought us an account of 
* the battle of Almanza.* The reader may gueſs at the 
figure I made after having done all this miſchief. I diſ- 
patched my dinner as ſoon as I could, with my uſual 
taciturnity ; when, to my utter confuſion, the lady fee- 
ing me quitting my knife and fork, aud laying them 
«roſs one another upon the plate, defired me that I 
would humour her fo far as to take them our of that 
bgure, and place them fide by fide. What the abſurdity 
** did not know, but I ſup- 
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there was ſome traditionary ſuperſtition in it; and 
therefore, in obedience to the lady ot the houſe, I diſpo- 
ſed of my knife and fork in two parallel lines, which is 
the figure I ſhall always lay them in for the future, tho? 
] do not know any reaſon for it. 

It > ns the © man to ſee that a perſon has 
conceived an averſion to him. For my own part, I 
quickly found, by the lady's looks, that ſhe regarded 
me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortun 


on the evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitious fol lies ofman- 
kind ; how they ſubject us to unaginary affliftions and 


additional forrows, that do not properly come within our 
lot. As if the natural calamities of life were not ſufh. ' 
cient for it, we turn the moſt indifferent circumſtances 


into misfortunes, and ſuffer as much from trifling acci- 
dents as from real evils. I have known the ſhooring of 
a ſtar ſpoil a night's reſt; and have ſeen a man in lov: 
grow pale and loſe his appetite upon the plucking of a 
merry thought. A fcreech-ow! at midnight has alarmed 
a femily more than a band of robbers; nay, the voice of 
- cricket hath ſtruck more terror than the roaring of a 
lioa. There is nothing fo inconſiderable which may not 
;ppear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with omens 
and prognofttics;. a ruſty nail or a crooked pin ſhoot up 

into prodigies. 
remember I was once in a mixt aſſembly that was 
full of noife and mirth, when on a ſudden an old woman 
unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us in com- 
pany. This remark ſtruck a panic terror into ſeveral 
who were preſent, inſomuch that one or two of the la- 
dies were going to leave the room; but a friend of mine 
taking notice that one of our female companions was 
big with child, affirmed that there were fourteen in the 
room; and that, inſtcad of portcading one of the com- 
pany ſhould die, it plainly foretold one of them ſhould 
be born. Had not my friend found out this expe · 
dient to break the omen, I queſtion not but half the 
emen 


aſpect: for which reaſon I took my leave immediately 
after dinner, and withdrew tc my own lodgings. Upon 
my return home, I fell into a profound contemplation 
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women in the company would have fallen ſick that very 


icht. 

A old maid, who is troubled with the pro- 

duces infinite diſturbances of this kind her — 
a 


and neighbours. I knew a maiden aunt, 
mily, who is one of theſe antiquated Sibyls, that 
and propheſies from one end- of the year to the other. 
She is always ſeeing apparitions and ng death- 
watches; and was the other day almoſt frighted out of 
her wits by the great houſe that how led in the ſta- 
ble at a time when ſhe lay ill of the tooth ach. Such an 
extravagant caſt of mind engages multitudes of people 
not only in impertinent terrors, but in fu 

duties of lite; and ariſes from that fear and ignorance 
which are natural to the foul of man. The horror with 
which we entertain the thoughts of death (or indeed of 
any future evil) and the uncertainty of its a fill 
a melancholy mind with innumerable apprehenſions and 
ſuſpicions, aud conſequently diſpoſe it to the obſervation 
of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and predictions. For as it 
is the chief conccra of 7 — to retrench the — of 
life by the reaſoniags of philoſophy, it is the employ- 
nem fools to multiply them by Þ Gents of th 
Pei ſtition. 

For my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
lkould inform me truly of every thing that can befal 
mc. I would not anticipate the reliſh of any happi 
nor feel the weight of any miſery, before it y 
arrives. 

duo but one way of fortifying my ſoul agaĩnſt theſe 
gloomy piclages and terrors of mind; and that is, by ſe- 
curing to invlelf the friendſhip and protection of that 
Being who diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. He 
lees at one view the whole thread of my exiſtence; not 
only that part of it which I have already paſſed through, 
but that which runs forward into all the depths of 
eternity. When I lay me down to fleep, I recommend 
my!elf to his care; when 1 awake, I give myſelf up 
tw his direction. Amidſt 6—— 1 | 

W 
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I will look up to him for help, and queſtion not but he 


will either avert or turn them to my advantage. 
Though I know neither the time nor the manner of 
the death I am to die, I am not at all folicitous about 
it; becauſe I am fure that he knows them both, and 
that he will not fail to comfort and ſupport me * 
them. | 


No. VIII. FRIDAY, MARCH 9. 


At Venus obſcuro gradientes aere ſepſit, 
Et multo nebulz circum Dea fudit amictu, 
Cernere ne quis cvs Vins. 


march obſcure, for Venus kindly ſhrou«s 
With mitts their perſons, and involves in clouds. 
DuYDEN. 


J Shall bere communicate to the world a couple of let- 

ters, which I believe will give the reader as good an 
enterrainment as anv that I am able to furniſh him with; 
and therefore ſhall make no apology for them. 


© To the Spectator. 

Fir, 
, ] AM one of the directors of the Society for the Re. 

formation of Manners, and therefore think myſelf 
a proper perſon for your correſpondence. I have tho- 
roughly examined the preſent ſtate of religion in (-reat 
Britain, and am able to acquaint you with the 
minant vice of every market-town in the whole iſland, 
I can tell you the progreſs that virtue has made in all 
our cities, boroughs, and corporations; and know as 
well the evil practices that are committed in Berwick 
or Exeter, as what is done in my own family. Ina 
word, Sir, I have my correſpondents in the remoteſt 
© parts of the nation, who ſend me 4— accounts 


from time to ume of all the Ii —_—_—— 
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fall under their notice in their ſeveral diſtrifts and di- 


* viſions. 
] am no leſs acquainted with the particular quarters 
© and regions of this great town than with the different 


+ parts and diſtributions of the whole nation. I can de- 
© ſcribe every pariſh by its impieties, and can tell you 
in which our ſtreets lewdneſs prevails, which 
„gaming has taken the poſſeſſion of, and where drun- 
kennels has got the better of them both. When Iam 
© diſpoſed to raiſe a fine for the poor, I know the lanes 
# and alleys that are inhabited by common wearers. 
+ When I would encourage the hoſpital of Bridewell, 
and improve the hempen manufacture, I am very well 
' acquainted with all the haunts and reſorts of 

* night-walkers. 

r OF Hh 
6 is to give you in- 
formation of a certain 2 1 
* think falls very properly under your I pe- 
cially ſince the it is compoſed of are criminals 
too conſiderable for the animadverſions of our ſociety. 
I mean, Sir, the Midnight Maſk, which has of late 
deen very uently in one of the moſt conſpi 
cuous parts of the town, and which I hear will be 
continued with additions and improvements. As all 
* the perſons who compoſe this lawleſs aſſembly are 
* maſked, we dare not attack any of them in our way, 
© leſt we ſhould ſend a Woman of Quality to Bride- 
well, or a Peer of Great Britain to the Counter! be- 
* fides that, their numbers are ſo very great, that I am 
* afraid they would be able to rout our whole ity, 
* though we were accompanied with all our guard of 
* conſtables. Both theſe reaſons, which ſecure them 
from our authority, make them obnoxious to yours ; 
* as both their diſguiſe and their numbers will give no 
' particular perſon reaſon to think himſelf affronted by 

ou. 


* If we are rightly informed, the rules that are ob- 
* ſerved by this new ſociety are wonderfully contrived 
* for the advancement of The women either 

* come 
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_ © the fiſt quality; for ſhe was very tall, and moved | 
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come by themſelves, or are introduced by friends, who 
© are obliged to quit them upon their firſt entrance, to 
© the converſation of anv body that addreſſes himfelf to 
© them. There are ſevcral rooms where the parties may 
© retire, and, if they pleaſe, ſhew their faces by conſent, 
* Whiſpers, ſqueezes, nods, and embraces, are the in- 
© nocent freedoms of the place. In thort, the whole 
* deſign of this libidinous atiembly ſcems to terminate in 
© afſignations and intrigues; and I hope you will take 


© effetual methods by your public advice and admoni- 
© tions, to prevent ſuch a promiſcuous multitude of boch 


«* ſexes from meeting together in to clandeſtine a mage | 


© acr, 
I am 


Vour humble ſervant 


. | 


Not long after the al of this letter, I received ano- 
ther upon the ſame ſubject; which by the date and ſtile 
of it, I take to be written by ſome young Templar. 


© Sr, Middle-Temple, 1710-11. 


« and fellow-labourer, | 


6 WHEN a man has been guilty of any vice or folly, | 
X I think the beſt atonement he can make for it, u 

to warn others \nvt to fall into the like. In order to 
© this I muſt acquaint you, that fome time in February 


© lat I went to the Tueſday's maſquerade. Upon my im 


going in I was attacked by halt a dozen female Quaken, 
who ſcemed willing to adopt me for a brother; but 


©\ a nearer examination I found they were a ſiſterh of | 


© coquettes diſguiſed in that preciſe habit. I was ſoon after 
© taken out to dance, and, as I fancicd, by a woman of 


© gracefully As ſoon as the minuet was over we oglel 
0 cne anccher through our maſks; and as I am very wel 


+ 
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© read in Waller, I repeated to her the four following 
© xerſes, out of his poem to Vandike : 


The heedlefs lover does not know 
Whoſe they are that wound him ſo; 
But, confounded with thy art, 

Inquires her name that has his heart. 


{1 theſe words with ſuch a languiſhing air, 
that I had ſome reaſon to conclude I had made a con- 
6 She told me that ſhe hoped my face was not 


| © back part 
| + of tuch an amour, that I 
mother with all the gallantries I could invent; and at 


Akin to my tongue; and looking _ her watch, L 
12 2 a e 
of it. I was fo tranſported with the thought 
plicd her from one room to 


length brought things to fo happy an iſſue, that ſhe 
gare me a private meeting the next day, without page 
© or footman, coach or equipage. My heart danced in 
© raptures ; but I had not lived in this golden dream 
© above three davs, before I found good reaſon to wiſh 
that I had continued true to my laundreſs. I have 
© fince heard, by a very great accident, that this fine 
lady does nut live far from Covent-Garden, and that 
I am not the firſt cully whom ſhe has paſſed herſclf 
© upon for a counteſs. 

© Thus, Sir, you fee how I have miſtaken a cloud 
for a Juno: and if you can make any uſe of this ad- 
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* 
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renture, for the benefit of thoſe who may pollibly be 
* as vain young coxcombs as myſelf, I do moſt heartily 
| give you leave. 

J am, Sir, 


© Your moſt humble admirer, 
3. L. 


I defign to viſit the next Maſquerade myſelf, in the 
ſame habit L wore at Grand Cairo; and till chen ſhall 


:aſpend my judgment of this midnight entertainment. C. 
No. IX. 
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No. IX. SATURDAY, MARCH 10. 


— Tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam, ſævis inter ſe convenit urls. Je v. 


Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you'll find 
In leagues ofenfive and defenfive join'd, Tart. 


MAN is ſaid to be a fociable animal, and, as an in- 


ſtance of it, we may obſerve, that we take all oc- 
cafioas and pretences of forming ourſelves into thoſe 


— 


little nocturnal aſſemblies which are commonly known = 


by the name of Clubs. When a ſet of men find them- 


meet once or twice a week upon the account of ſuch a 
fantaſtic reſemblance. I know a conſiderable market- 
town, in which there was a club of fat men, that did not 
come together, as you may well ſuppoſe, to entertain one 
another with ſprightlineſs and wit, but to keep one an- 
other in countenance; the room where the club met was 
ſomething of the largeſt, and had two entrances; the one 
by a door of a moderate ſize, and the other by a pair of 
folding doors. If a candidate for this corpulent club 
could make his entrance through the firſt, he was look'd 
upon as unqualified ; but if he ſtuck in rhe paſſage, and 
could not force his way through it, the folding doors 


were immediately thrown open for his reception, and he 


was ſaluted as a brother. I have heard that this club, 
though it conſiſted but of ſiftcen perſons, weighed above 
three tun ! 

In _— to tliis focicty there ſprung up another, 
compoſed of ſcarecruws and ſkeletons, who being very 


meagre and cavious, did all they could to thwart the de- 
ſigns. of their bulky brethrea, hom they repreſented a 
men of dangerous principles; till at length they worked 
them out of the favour of the people, and conſequently 
out of the magiſtracy. Theſe factions tore the corpora» 
tion in pieces for ſeveral years, till at length they came 

o 


ſelves agree in any particular, though ever fo trivial, 
they eſtabliſh themſelves into a kind of fraternity, and 


| 
| 
| 
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to this accommodation: That the two bailiff; of the town 
mould be annually ct.ofen out of the tuo clubs; by which 
means the principal maguſtrates are at this day coupled 
like rabbits, one fat and one lean. 

Every one has heard of the club, or rather the confe- 
deracy of the Kings. This grand alliance was formed a 
httle after the return of King Charles the Second, and 
achnitted 1ato it nen of all qualities and profeitions, pro- 
vided they agreed in the furname of Ning, which, as 
they in agined, ſufficiently declared the owners of it to 
be ©/rugerhicr untainted with republican and autimonarclit- 
cal principles. 

A clnfian name has likewiſe been ofren uſed as a 
badge of diſtinction, and made the occaiton of a club. 
Thar of the Georges, which uſed to meet at the fign of 
the George on St. Georye's day, and ſu car betore George, 
is Fill freſh in every oac's memory. 

There are at preſent, in icveral parts of this city, what 
they call Srrect-Clubs, in which the chick inhabitants of 
the ſircet converle together every night. 1 remember, 
won my enquiing alter lodgings in Ormond-ftreet, the 
laadiord, to recommend that quarter of the rown, told 
me, there was at that time a very good club in it; he al ſo 
told me, upon farther ditcoute with him, that two or 
three noily country-"{quires, who were ſettled there the 
vear betore, had contiderably funk the price of houſes 
rent; and that the club (to prevent the like tnconvenien- 
cic for the future) bad thoughts of taking every houſe 
tat became vacaut into then own hands, til! they had 
found a tenant for it of a ſociable nature and good con 
rerſation. 

The Hum-Drum club, of which I was formerly an 
un vorthy member, was made up of very boneſt gentle- 
men, of peaceable diſpoſitions, that uſed to fit together, 
imoke their pipes, and fy nothing till midnight. The 


Mum-club, as Iain informed, is an inftirution of the ” 
0 2 


fame nature, and as gutt an enemy to noiſe, 

Atter thele Five) landeten {CictiEs, cannot for bear 
meutioning u very mActn vous one, that was crected in 
the reign Ring Claes the Second: I nican the Club 
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t Puell e, in which none was to be admitted that had 
not forche his mon. The Preflent of it was faid to 
have kiiled half a dozen m nde combat; and as for 
the other members, they too their tcats according to the 
number of their lein. There was hiKewile a fide-table 
for tuch as had orly drawn blood, and ſhewn a laudable 
a bi on of takin the fi: opporturity to qualify them- 
cle 1 the ttt table. This club, conſiſ ing only of 
men ef honour, did not continue long, "moſt of the meme 
bers of it heing put to the ford, or hanyed, a little after 
its i {{iturion, 

Our modern celebrated clubs are founded upon eating 
an! drinking, which ate p ints wherem moſt men agrec; 
and in which the Icarned aud illiterate, the dull and the 
airy, the philoſof her a+ 4 the buttuon, can ali of them 
bear a part. The Ku-Cat itſelf is faid to have taken its 
ciigigal from a mutton-pre. The Beaf-ſicak and Octo- 
bur clubs are neither of them avcrſe to eating and drink» 
ing. if we may form a juilgnent of them from their re- 
ſpcHive titles. 

hen men are thus knit together hy a love of ſociety, 
not a fh init of faction. and don't mect to cenſure or annoy 
thole that are ab! cnt, but to en, oy ouc another; v hen 
they are thus combined for ther ov.m mmprovement, or 
for thr wor Jof others, or at Jean to relax themlielves 
fem the buff of mg (av, by an unt cent and cheerful 
co vexſatiou. there mov e tometiiing very uſeful in thete 
Int! inſtitutiors and baht: ſnments. 

1 cannot rrbear conciodiang this paper with 2 fekeme 
of jaws that | wer with wn a wall ina litt'e Ac houſe: 
how I came hitler I av mim wy reader at a more 
courentint time. Theſe laws were enacied by a knot of 
artiſans and mechar! cs, ho uied ro meet every m, hr; 
and as there is f meth'. » in them which gives us a pred; 
ture of low lite, 1 all tranſcribe them word for 
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* ES to be al ſerdeil in tle Ttua- e Club, moto! in 


« Place, for the Prejergation 7 Friend/hip and . 
* Sy our. 199; . 


I. Every member at his firſt coming in, ſhall lay down 
ki» two- peace. 

I. Every member ſhall ill his pipe out of his own 
UX. 


III. Tf any member abhſents himſelf, he hill forfeit a | 


penny for the ule of the club, unleſs in caſe of ſickneſs 
or nprifonment. 


| IV. If any member ſwears or curſes, his neighbour 


mar gwe him a kick upon the ſhins. 
V. It any member telle tories in the club that are 
not true, he ſhall forſeir for every thud lyc, an haif- 
enny. 
a VI. If any member ſtrikes anoth er wrongfully, he ſhail 
pay his club for him. 
| VII. If any member brings his wife i into the club, he 
ſhall pay for whatever ſhe drinks or fmokes. 
VIII. If anv member's wife come to fetch him home 
from the club, ſhe ſhall ſpeak to him without the door. 
IX. If any member calls another cuc bold, he ſhall be 
turned out of the club. 
X. None ſhall be admitted into the club that is of the 
ſame trade with any member of it. 


| XI. None ot the club ſhall haye his clothes or ſhoes 


ade or mended, but by a brother- me nber. 


| vn No Nonjurer ſhall be capable of being a meme 


The morality of this little club is + guarded by ſuch 
v haleſome laws and penalnes, that I queſtion not but my 
reader will be as well pleated with them as he would 
ne been with the IH cronies of Ben Johafon, the 


| BE. rations of an old Roman club * by Lipſius, or the 


| Tus of a Sympoſium in an ancient Greek author. C. 
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No. X. MCNDAY, MARCH 12, 


Non a i. cr de q" + :dvertDd vix tumine Iembum 
Rem! fits tunit: 6  achia forte remit, 
— 1. * Lal {LE ron tai it alveus amn. 


Vias. 


So the hoat's brawny crew the c rrert New, 

And, flow advan. ing, Aruegle with the fream: 

But ii ths y ſlack thiir las , of c« al-to fic ve, 

Ihen down the tlve with headlong hatte they drive. 
Divpes, 


FF is with much ſatisfactian that I hear this great city 
inquiring da by day after thete my papers, and te- 
ceiv ing N. \ mMortmy 'c Avres ith a4 ECO; Fung {c1 ivulncls 
and attention. Ny pub} rtiicr relis me, that there are al- 
ready three thoutand of them Ciftriured every day; fo 
that if I allow twenty readers to every p3 per, lich [ 
look upon as a modeſt compurat.on, I ras recxen about 
threeſcore thoutand difcipics in Logdon and Weſtmin- 
ſter, who I hope wiil take care to diſtinguiſh hen ſelves 
from the rhouglit!cts herd of their ignorant and unætten- 
ti ve deethren. dince | have raited ty mx feif to great aa 
audience, I thail ij are no pains to make their inftructon 
avrecable, and their divertion uſcful: For which rea» 
ſwas I ſhall endeavour to erliven maoality with wit, aud 
to temper wit with morality, that my readers may. if 
potiible, both ways find their account in the fpecularion 
of the dav. And to the end that their virtue and dite re- 
tion may not be ſhort tranſient intermitting arts of 
thought, I have reſolved to refreſh their memories from 
day to day, till I have recovered them out of that deſpe- 
rate ſtate of vice and fully into which the age is fallen. 
The miad that lies fallow but a fingle day, ſprouts up in 
follies that are only to be killed Ly a con ſtant and aſſi- 
duous culture It was f-id cf Socrates, that he brought 
philotophy down from heaven, to inhabit among men; 
aud I tall be ambitious to have it ſaid of me, that I have 
bi ought 
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brought philoſophy out of cloſets and libraries, ſchools 
and culleges, ro dwelt in clubs and aflemblics, at teu- 
tables and in colec-houtcs. 

1 would therefore in a very particular manner, recom- 
mend theſe my tpeculations to ali well-regulated fami- 
les that fot apart an hour in every morning for tea and 
bread and butter; and would earneſtly adviie them for 
ther good, to order this p:per to be punctually ferved up, 
and to be looked upon a» a put of thc tea-equipage. 

dir Francis Bacou obſerves, that a well-written book, 
compared vc ith its rivals aud antagemiſts, is like Motes's 
ſerpcar, that immediately twailowed up and devoured 
tote of the /Egyptians. I fhall not be fo vain as to 
thiak that, where the Speft ator appcars, the other pub- 
lc prints will vaniſh; but thail leave it to my readers 
conlideration, whether it is not much better to be Jet into 
tie knowledge of on-'s icit than to hear what patles in 
Muſcovy or Poland; aud ro amuſe ourſelves with ſuch 
urn as tend to the wearing out of ignorance, paſſion, 
wn prejudice, than fuch as naturally conduce to inflane 
battede, and make enmitics 1 peconciicable ! 

In rhe next place 1 wouid recommead this paper to 
e daily perutfal of thoſe gentlemen whom I cannot hut, 
c nh,, u my good brothers and ailies, I mean the fra- 
tal nity of ſpectators, who hve in the world without have 
Ig auy thing to do in it; and either by the aiflucace of 
tic r fortunes, or lazincts of their difpotitions, have no 
ter butineſs with the reſt of mankind but to look upon 
them. Under thus clats of men arc comprehended all 
contemplative Tradeimen, titulac Pavi.cians, Fellows 
of the Rara Society, Vemphus that arc not given to be 
contentious, an Starefinen that arc out of bufineſe: in 
fort, every ont that conſiders the world as a theatre, 
and deſires to form a right judgment of thole who are 
the actors on it. 

Tierc i anciher for of men tht T muſt likewiſe lav a 
claim to, whom 1 have le odly cle! rhe Bloks of y1Vciety, 
as being alto our unlunith.. with tens, till che bus 
f.oets an.! Cu atatOn og mie dav his 1a ö 0g them. 
I iave otic wihderel ttiete Fo ius Vil an cve of 
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at commiſeration, when, I have heard them aſking 
the nit man they hate niet with, Khether there was 
any nev's ſtirring * and by that means gathering together 
matenals ſor thinking. Theſe needy peru ao not 
know wit to talk of till about twelve o'clock in the 
morning; for by that time they are pretty good judyes 
of the weather, know which v ay the wind ſits, and 
whether the Dutch mail be come in. As they lie at the 
mercy of the firit man they meet, and are grave of 
impertinent all the day long, according to the nations 
wich they have imbibed in the morning, I wouid ecar- 
neſtiy intreat them not to ſtir our of their chambers till 
te have read this paper; and do promite tim that [ 
will daily inſtil into them fuch found and holen ten- 
timents, as ſha'l have a good cfictt on their convertation 
for the enſui ig twelve hours. 

Bur there are none to whom this paper wiil be more 
uſetul than to the female world. I have often thought 
there has not been ſufficient pains taken in fhndiwug out 
proper employments and ducthons for the fair ones. 
Their amutements ſcem contrived for them, rather as 
they are women than as thev arc reatonahie creatures z 
and are more adapted to the tex than to the ſpecies, 
The toilet is tneir great ſcene of buſiucſs, and the nieht 
adjuſting of their hair the principal emplorment of their 
lives. The forting of a tuir of ribbons is reckoned 2 
ver good morning's work ; and if they make an excur- 
fion to a mercer”; or a toy-thop, fo great a fatigue makes 
them unfit for any thing clie all the day atter. Thur 
more ſerious occupations are tewing and embioidery, and 
their get ateſt dtrudgery the preparation of jellics and 
fcet-meats. This, I fav, is the fate of ordinary wo- 
men; though I know there are multitudes of thote of a 
more elevated life and converfation, tl:at move in an cx» 
alred ſphere: of kno» leder and virtue, that join all the 
beauties of the mind to the ornaments of drets, and in- 
ſpire a kind of ave and refpect, as well as love, into 
their male-beholders. I hope to increate the number of 
tlicſe by putliiting this daily paper, which I Ha always 
Eadcavuur to mah an innocent if not au improving cn. 
teltalumceut, 
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tertainment, and by that means at leaft divert the minds 
of my femaie readers from greater trifles. At the fame 
time, as I would fain give ſome fimthing touches to thoſe 
which are already the muſt beautiful pieces in human na- 
ture, | ſhall endeavour to point out all thoſe unpæi fections 
that are the blemiſhes, as well as thoſe victues which are 
the embelli{,ments, of the fex. In the mean while I 
hope theſe my gentle readers, who have ſ much time on 
their hands, will not grudge throwing away a quarter of 
an hour in a day on this paper, fince they may do it with» 
out any hindrance to buſineſs. 

I kuow, fereral of my ends and wellwiſhers are in 
great pam for me, leſt I thou!d not be able to keep up the 
fpint of a paper which I oblige mvſclf ro furnich every 
dav; but ro make them cat in this particular, I will 

omife them fuirhfully to give it over as toon as I grow 
dull. This I know will be matter of great raillery to the 
ſmall wits, wh wili frequently put me in mind of my 
promiſe, defire me to keep my word, ature me that it 
is high time to Ive over, with many other little plcatun- 
tries of the hike ture, which men of a little ſmart genius 
cannot forbear throwing out avant then beſt fri-nds, 
when they have ſuch a handle given them of being witty, 
But let them remember thut I do hereby enter my caveat 
agauinſt this piece: cf raillery. 


— 
No. XI. TUESDAY, MARCH r3. 
Dat veoiam carvia, vexat cenſura etc Joy. 
The dove; are cenfur'd, while the crows are ſpared. 
ARIETTA is viſited by all perſons of both ſexes 


© Who have aux pretence to wit and gallantry. She 
Is in that time of lite which is neither affected with the 
Folic, of youth; or infirmitics of age; and her conver- 
tion is fo mixed with gaicty and prudence, that ſhe 
s agreeable Loth to the young and uld. Her behavi- 

our 
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our is very frank, without being in the leaſt blameable; 
and as the is out of the track of aun amoraous or ambi- 
tiaus pur ſuits of her own, her vilitants entertain her 
with accounts of themſelves very treely, whether they 
concern their paſſions or their intereſts. I made her a 
vilit this afternoon, having beca formerly introduced to 
the honour of her acquaintance by my friend Will 
Honevcomb, who has prevailed upon her to admit me 
{rr vetimes into her aſſembly as a civil inoffentive man. 
I found her accompanied with one perfoa only, a com- 
mon-place talker, who, upon my entrance, arote, and 
atter a very flight civility tat down again; then turning 
to Arietta, purſucd his diſcourſe, which 1 found was 
upon the old topic of conſtancy in love. He went on 
with great facility in repeating what he talks every day 
of his life; and with the ornaments of inſigniticaut 
Jaughs and geſtures, enforced his arguments by quotztions 
out of plays and fongs, which allude to the perjuries 
„t the fair, and the general levity of women. Me- 
thought hc ſtrove to flune more than ordinary in his 
talkative wav, that he might inſult my ſilence, and diſ- 
tinguith himſelf before a woman of Arictra's taſte and 
underftanding. She had often an inclination to interrupt 


him, but could find no opportunity, till the larum ceated © 


of itſelf; which it did not till he had repeated aud mur- 
uc red the celebrated Rory of the Epheſian Matron. 

Arictta ſeemed to regard this piece of raillery as an 
outrage done to her ſex; as indeed I have alwaxs ob- 
fervcd that women, whether out of a nicer regard to their 
honour, or what other reatun I cannot tell, are more ſen- 
ſibly touched with thoſe general aſperſions which are caft 
upon their ſex, than men are by u hat is faid of theirs, 

W. hen fhe had a little recovered hertelf from the ſeri- 
vus anger the was in, ſhe replied in the following man- 
ner: 

Sir, When I confider how perfectly new all vou have 
ſau on this ſubjc ct is, and that the ſtory you have given 
us is not quite two thoufand vears old, I cannot but 
think it a piece of pichumpricn te diſpute with you; 
but your quotations pur WE in mind Ct the fable of the 
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lez | Jon and the Man. The man walking with that noble 
* animal, ſhe'ved him, in the oftentation of human ſupe- 
w__ riority, a ſign of a man killing a lion. Upon which 
cy the lion faid very juſtly, * We lions are none of us 
EY « punters, elſe we could thew a hundred men killed by 
2 « ſions, for one lion killed by a man.“ You men are 
ill writers, and can reprefent us women as unbecoming as 
we | vou pleaſe in your ks, while we arc unable to re- 
= turn the injury. You have twice or thrice obferved in 
ww" | your diſcourte, that hypocriſy is the very foundation of 
nd | eur education; and that an ability to diflemble our at- 
"s fetrions is a profeticd part of our breeding. Thele, and 
* ſuch other refleftions, are ſprinkled up and down the 
= writings of all ages, by authors who leave behind them 
55 memorials of their reſentment againſt the ſcorns of par- 
* ticulir women, in invectives againſt the whole ſex. Such 
— a writer, I doubt not, was rhe celebrated Petronius, who 
* invented the pleaſant aggravations of the frailty of the 
4 Ep':chan Lady; but when we conſider this queſtion be- 
= tuen the ſexes, which has been either a point of diſpute 
5 or raillery ever ſince there were men and women, let us 
d take facts from plain people, and from ſuch as have not 
11 crhcr ambition or capacity to embeluſh their narrations 
4 with any beauties of imagination. I was the other day 
* am uſing myſelf with Ligon's account of Barbados ; 

and in anfwer to vour well-wrought tale, I will give 
* you (as it dwells upon my memory} out of that honeſt 
4 traveller, in his tfty-fifth page, the hiſtory of Inkle and 
* | Yaris. 
F. 1 Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty years, 


f embarked in the Downs on the good ſhip called the 
Achilles, bound for the Welt Indies, on Me 16th of 
June, 1647, in order to improve his fortune by trade 
and merchandize. Our adrenturer was the third fon of 
an eminent citizen, who had taken particular care to in- 
fill into his mind an early love of gain, by making 
him a perfect maſter of numbers, and conſequently 
gving him a quick view of lots and advaatage, and 
preventing the natural impulſes of his paſſions, by pre- 
puliciſion towards his interetiss With a mind thus 

turned, 
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turned, young Inkle had a perton every way agreeable, 
a ruddy 11your in his countenance, ſtrendth in his iimbs, 
with rnglets of fair hair loc ſelv Auwing on bus fhoulders, 
It happened, in the courſe of the vorage, that the Achil. 
les, in fome hre, put into a wk oa the mag of 
America, in fearch of provitiogs, The wwuth, views 
the hero of my tiory, among offers, weat atbore 11 this 
occation, From ti:cir tint landing they were wutered 
hy a party of Indians, who hid theme !ves in the wouds 
for that purpote. The Enz h unade eddy marched a 
great diftance from the ſhore it the country, and were 
intercepte l by the natives, who flew the greateſt number 
of them. Our adrenturcr eſcaped, among wth, by flying 
into a forcit. Upon hrs coming into a remote and Patite 
leis part of the wood, he rhrew himiclf, tired and breathe 
Iefs, on a little hillock, wicn an Indian maid ruſhed from 

a thick ct belund him. After the fieſt ſurpriſe, thev 
peared mutually Zgrceable to each other. If the Euro» 
penn vas highly charmed with the limbs, fearuces, aud 
wild g races of the naked Amcrican, the American was 
no lets taken with the drefs, complexion, and ſhape of an 
European, covered from head to foot. The Indian grew 
immediately enamoured ot him, and conſequently foli- 
citous for his pre erv ation. She therefore conxeved him 
to a cave, where the gave him a delicious repalt of fruits, 
and led him to a ſtrcain to flake his thirſt, In the midit 
of thete cood vilices, ſhe wou.d ſometimes play with 
his hair, and delight in the oppoſition of its colour to 
that of her tingers;, then open his butam, then laugh at 
him for covering it. She was, it ſeems, a perion ef di- 
ftioction, for the every day c:me to him in a different 
rels, of the mott beautiful ſhells, bugles, and bredes. 
She like iſe brought him a great many ſpoils, which her 
other: lovers had preſented to her; to that his cave was 
richlv adorned with all the {potted ſkins of beaits, and 
molt party-colo:rel feathers of fowls, which that word 
afforded. To make his confinement more role ble, the 
would carry him in the duſk of the evening, or by the 
favour of the moon- light, to unfrequented groves and 
folitudes, aud they him where to lic down iu fafcty, and 
op 
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fcep ami iſt the falls of waters, and melody of nightin- 
den, Her part was to watch and hold him awake in 
her arms, for fear of her countrymen; and awake him on 
occa ons to contult his ſafety. In this manuer did the 
lovers paſs away their time, till they had icarned a lan- 
guaze of their own, in which the vovayer c mmunicated 
t lus miftrefs how happy he thon!d be to have her in 
his own country, where the thoul4 be clothe? in ſuch 
{ks as his waiftcoat was made of, and be carried in 
houtes drawn by horſes, without being expoſed to wind 
d weather. All this he promifed her the enjoyment 
of, wit out {ich tears and alarms as thev were tormen 
with, In this tender correfoondeomce t e lovers lived 
for fevers! months, when Yarico, infiru”t.d by ber lover, 
dſcocered a veilci on the coait, to which the made ſig- 
nals; and_a he niaht, with the urnwlt joy and tatil- 
faction, ace mpanied him to a ſhip' crew of lus country- 
men, bond for Barbadoes, When a vellel from the 
man arrives in that ifland, it ſcems the planters come 
down to the ſhare, where there is an immediate mare 
kit of the Indians and other flaves, as with us uf Hor tes 
and oxen. 

Ty be ſhort, Mir, Thomas lukle, now coming into 
Eag!ith rerritories, began ſeriouſiy to reflect upon his loſs 
of tune, aud to weigh with himfelf how many cavs in- 
tercit of his mant: he had loft during his ay witis La- 
ne, This thoug''t made the young wan very penſive, 
and careful what account he ſhoull be able to give his 
freads of his vorage. Upoa which conſideration, the 
prudent and fruyal young man fold Yarico to a Barba» 
din merchant; notwithEanding tl e poor girl, to com- 
mieratc her condition, told him that the was with child 
by hum; but he only made ute of that infuriaation, to 
e in his demands upon the purchaſer. 

[ was fo touched with this ſtory (which I think ſhould 
be olwavs a counterpart to the Eplichan Matton) that 
Heft the room with rears in my eves; which a woman 
or 2 rmcta's prod fenfe did, I am fue, rake for greater 
al lauſe than any compliments I could make her. R. 
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No. XII. WEDNESDAY, MARCH i. 


———Y <c:crecs avias tibi de pulmoue revello, 
PERS. 


I root th' old woman from my trembling heart, 


XI mv coming to London, it was ſme time before 
XI could tettle mytelf in a houſe to my liking, I 
was torced to quit my firſt lodgings, by reaſon of an 
ofhcivus landlade, that would be aſking me every morn- 
ing how I had ept. I then fell into an honeſt family, 
and lived very happily for above a week; when my 
landlord, who was a jolly good-natured man, took it 
into his head that I wanted company, and therefore 
would frequently come into my chamber to Keep me 
from being alone. This I bore for two or three day:; 
but telling me one day that he was afraid I was me- 
Jancholy, I thought it was high time for me to be gone, 
and accordingly took new lodgings that very night. 
About a weck after, I found my jolly landlord, who, a 
I faid before, was an honeſt hearty man, had put me 
into an advertiſement of the Daily Courant, in the fol- 
lowing words: “ Whereas a melanchuly man left his 
« lodgings on Thurſday laſt in the aiternoon, and was 
« afterwards ſcen going towards Iflington; if any one 
„ can give notice of him to-R. B. üthmonger in the 
Strand, he ſhall be very well rewarded for his pains.” 
As Iam the butt man in the world to keep my own countel, 
and my landlord tie fiſhmonger not knowing my name, 
32 accident of my life was never diſcovered to this very 


Eh now ſettled with a widow- woman, who has 2 
great manv children, aud complics with my humour in 
every thing. I do not remember that we have exchanged 
a word toyerher thete tive vears ; my coffee comes into 
my chamber every morning without aſking for it; if I 
want fire, I point to my clumney ; if water, to my be- 
ten; upon which my landiady undes z as much as to fay 
me takes my meaning, aud inimnuÞdiatecly obers wy 
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fenals, She has likewiſe modelled her family fo well, 
that when ner little boy oficrs to pull me by the coat, or 
prartle in my face, lus elt ſiſter immediately calls hium 
off, and bis him not diſt urb the gentleman, At my 
firſt earring into the fa nily, I was troubled with the 
civility of their riſiag up to me every time I came into 
me toom; but my |.adlady, obſerving that upon thete 
occaſions I always cricd pith, and went out again, has 
forvidden any tuch ceremony to be uſed in the houſe 
ſo that at prcient I walk into the kitchen or parlour 
without being taken notice of, or giving any interruption 
m tnc buſiaets or diſcourte of the family. The maid 
vil a her miſtreſs (though I am by) wherher the gen- 
teman is ready to go to dinner, as the miſtreſs (who is 
muced an excellent houſcwife) ſcolds at the fervants as 
heartily before my face as behind my back. In ſhort, 
I move up and down the houſe, and enter into all com- 
panies with the fame liberty as a cat, or any other do- 
meſtic animal, and am as little fulpeCtcd of telling any 
thing that 1 hear or tre, 

[ cemember, lafi winter there were ſeveral young girls 
of the neighhourhood firting about the fire with my land- 
ladv's daughters, and telling ſtories of ſpirits and +ppa- 
nns. Upon my opening the doer, the young women 
broke off their diſcourſe ; but my landlady's daughter 
telling them that it was nobody but the gentleman (for 
that is the name which I go by in the neighbourhood, 
as well. as in the family) they went oa without minding 
me. I feated myſelf by the candle that flond on a table 
a one end of the room; and pretending to read a book 
that | tvok out of mv pocket, hoard feveral dreadful 
fories of ghoſts as pale as aſhes that had ſtood at the 
fe of a bed, or waiked over a cnurch-yard by moon- 
light; and of others that had been conjured into the Red 
dra for diſturbing people's reſt, and drawing their cur- 
tuns at midnight; with many other old womens fables 
of tie like nature. As one tpirit raiſed another, I ob- 
kreed that at the end of every ſiory the whole company 
cloſed tucir ranks, and crou ded about the re. I wok 
neu iu paiticular of a _ buy, who was fo attcutive 

to 
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ty cvery ory, that | am mittaken if he ventures to goto 
bed by tun telt this : wel ve-montih, Indeed they talked to 
long, that the imaginations of the whote attembly were 
mamiftly crazed; and, | am fere, will be the worte for 
ie a+ long as they live, I heard one of te gir's, that 
had looked upon me oer ler thovider, aking ric com- 
pany how lony Ia been in the room, and whether I 
did not look palcr than I ulc4 to do, This put me 
under forme appt. none that 1 ſhould be forced to ex- 
plan meet ui did not retire 3; fur which reaton I took 
the candle in mv hand, and went up into my chamber, 
not without wonderins at this unaccountable weaknels in 
rexionable c:catures, tllat they fhould love to aftonith 
and terrife one an tler. Were | a father, I mould rake 
a particular care to preferve my cluldren trom thelc little 
horrors of imagination which they are apt to contract 
when they arc young, an are not able to thake off when 
ther are in vears. I have known a foldier that has en- 
tada breach, affrighted at his own ſhadow, and look 
pale upon a little feratching at his door, who the day 
before had marched up against a battery of cannon, 
Thoe are inftances of perio..s who have been terrified, 
even to dittra ian, at the tigure of a tree or the Taking 
of a bullruh. The truth «f it is, I look upon a found 
macininon as tic Freut it bets of life ; next toa 
cicar ddemnent and a won conteience, In the mean 
time, hace there wr very c dhe minds are not more 
or lets ful, et to thike drenful thoughts and apprrhen- 
fons, we cught to arm ow ffives apainſt them by tae 
dictates of reaton and teltmon; “ to pull the od woman 
* out of our heurt,“ (us Pethus exprelſles it in tte mento 
of my viper) and etingum tat umpertincat notions 
which we imbibed at a time that we were not able to 
jud e of their abturlite, On if we believe, as many wile 
aud good men hexe done, that there are ſuch phantoms 
and apparitions a thoſe I hase been fperking of, let W 
endcavonr ta fb ith to ouricives zu intereſt in His 
w ho hulls the lein, of the whyule creation in his hand, 
aud moderates tlL.m after ivch a manner, tliat it is im- 
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poſſivle for one being to break lhoſe upon another with - 


out his know ic ge and prrnnition. 

For my own pait, 4 am apt to join in opinion with 
thoſe who believe that all the regions of nature ſwarm 
with ſpirits ; and that we have multndes of {peftators 
on ail our actums, whon we think ourtelves moſt atone ; 
but, inſtead of terrifying mveiclt with uch a notion, | 
an wonderfully pleatcd ro think that I am always eu- 
gazed with fich an janumerable fociety, in fearching 
out the wonders of tlie creation, and joining in the fame 
conſort of praile and adoration. 

Miton has ſinely d<icrived this mixed communion of 
men and fpirits in Par:4ile ; and had doubricfs his eve 
ben 2 verſe in old IIe od, which is almoſt word for 
word in tac ſame with his third line iu the following pul- 
ge: 


—— Yor think, though men were none, 
That Reav'n would u aut ſectators, Gul want praiſe ! 
Mill is of foiriueal creatures walk the earth 
Unicen, both when we wake and when we fleep ; 
Alltheſe with crafts praite his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the ticep 
Ot echoing hill or thick:t have we heard 


*—— Celcfiial voices to the midaight air, 


Sole, or refponfive each to other's n-te, IN 
Singing their great Creator! Oft in bands 

Wihie they weep watch, or nightly randing walk, 
Win hrav'nly touch of iatlrumental unde, 

In ham ie number join'd, their fon; 

Div ide the ni gut, and lift our thoughts to hcavins C. 


——— ß — 
No. XIII. THURSDAY, ML.ARCH 15. 
Dic mihi, ſi fias tu leo, qualis eris 


0 
Were you a lion, how would you behave ? 


Mar. 


THERE is nothing that of late years has afforded 
matter of gi cater amulement to the town than Sig- 
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nior Nicolini's combat with a Lion in the Hay-market, 
which has buen very often exhibited, to the genera! ſa- 
tio fa tion of mot of the nobility and gentry in the King» 
dom of Great Brirain. Upon the firſt rumour of this 
intended combat, it was contidently affirmed, and is 
ſtill believed by many in both galleries, that there would 
be a tame lion ſent from the Fower every opera- night, 
in order tu be Killed by Hydaipes, This report, though 
altogether groundlefs, founiverfally prevailed in the up- 
per regions of the play-houſe, that fome ot the moſt 
refined politicians in thole parts of the audience gave it 
out in whilper, that tie hun was a coutin-german of 
the tiger who made his appearance in King William's 
davs, and that the ſiage would be ſupplied with hous 
at the pul lic expence, during the whole ſeſſion. =? 
likewite were the conjectures of the treatment why 
this lion was to meet with from the hands of Sigmor 
Nicolini : fome ſuppoſed that he was to ſubdue hun in 
recitativo, as Orpheus uſcd to ſerve the wild beafts in hi 
time, and afterwards to Knock him on the head; foine 
fancicd that the lion would not pretend to lay his paws 
upon the hcro, by reaſon of the received opinion, that a 
tion will not hurt a virgin: ſeveral, who pretended to 
have ſcen the opera in Italy, had informed their friends 
that the lion was to act a part in High Dutch, and roar 
twice or thrice to 2 thorough-bats before he fell at the 
feet of Hydaſpes. To clear up a marer that was fo 
variouſly reported, I have made it my buſineſs to exa- 
mine whether this pretended lion is really the ſavage he 
appears to be, or only a counterfeit. 

But before I communicate my diſcoveries, I muſt ac- 
quaint the reader, that upon my walking behind the 
ſcenes laſt winter, as I was thinking of ſomething elle, 
J accidentally joſtled agintt a monfrous animal that ex- 
tremely ſtartled me, and, upon my nearer ſurvey of it, 
apreared to be a lion rampant. The lion, ſecing me 
very much furpriſed, told me, in a gentle voice, that 
I might come Ly him if I pleaſed 3 * for,” fays he, 1 
* do not mend to hurt any boily,” I thanked him very 
Kiudly, aud pad by hum; and in a little time y 
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fav him leap upon the ſtage, and act his part with very 
great appla ute. It has been obſerved by ſeveral, that 
the lion his changed his manner of acting twice or 
thrice nace his hrft appearance ; which will not feem 
frrange, when I acquaint my reader that the lion has 
been changed upon the tudience three feveral tries, 
The firſt lion was a canio-lnuttcr, who, being a fellow 
of a teſty cholcric rem; , overdid his pit, and would 
nt ſuffer himtelt to de killed fo caſily as he ought to 
have done; befides, it was obſerved of him, that he 
grew more ſurly every time he came out of the lion, 
aad having dropt to.ne words in ordinary convertarion, 
a» if he had not fought his beft, and that he futtered 
him{cif to be throwa upon his back in the {cullle, and 
tuit he would wreſtle with Mr. — 6 what he 
pic1.ud, out of his lion's ſkin, it was thought proper to 
ducard him; and it is verily believed, to this day, that 
hal he been brought upon the ſtige another time, he 
would certainly have done miſchicf, Beides, it was h- 
cd againſt the firſt lion, that he reared humſelf fo 
nen upon his hinder paws, and waiked in fo erect a 
pulture, that he looked more like aa old man than a 
Lon. 

The ſecond lion was a tailor by trade, who belonged 
ty the plav-houte, and had the character of a mild and 
paaceable man in his profe ion. If rhe former was too 
Fons, this was too ſheepiſh for his part; iniomuch 
tat atter a hot modeſt walk upon the ſtage, be wauld 
fall at the firſt touch of Hydat pes, withoir rappling 
with him, and giving lum an oppertunity of ſhewingg 
his variety of Italian trip. It is faid faded, that he 
once gave him a rip in his ficſh-euloned doubler 3 but 
this was oniy to make work for him(lcif, in luis private 
character of a taticr. I mutt not onnt that it was this 
ſecond lion who treated mie with fo much humanity be- 
hind the ſcencs. 

The attirg lion at preſent is, as I am informed, a 
evuntry- gentleman, who does it for his diverſion, but 
dares his nuit may be concealed. He ſays very hand- 
Emely, in lis own excuſe, that he does not act for 
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that he indulges an innocent pleafure in it; and that ſt 
is better to pats away an evening in this manner than in 
giming aud drinking; but at the ſame time favs, witha 
very agreeable raillery upon himfelf, that if his name 
ſhou'd be known, the ii!-natured wo Id might cali him 
Ine Aſs in the Lion's ſkin. This gemleman's temper 
1- made of ſuch a happy mixture of the mild and the 
ch nletie, that he outdocs both his predeceitors, and has 
draun together preater audiences than have been known 
w the memory of man. 

I muſt not conclude my narrative without taking no- 
tice of a groundlefs report that has been raiſed to 2 
gentleman's difadvan age, of whom I mutt declare my- 
felf an admirer : namelv, that Signior Nicolini and 
hon have been feen ſitting peaceably by one another, 


and ſwoking a pipe together behind the fcenes ; by 


which ther common enemics would inſinuate, that it 


is bot a ſham combat which they repreſent upon the 
fave; but upon enquiry I find, that if any ſuch cor- 
r ipondence has paticd be ween them, it was not till the 
c mhat was over, when the hon was to be looked upon 
as & id, according to the received rules of the Drama. 
B. ges, this is what is pratriied every day in Weſ min- 
ſter-Hall, where nothing is more uſual than to fee 2 
coupe of law ers, vho have hen tearing cach other to 
ces in the court, emlracing one another as ſoon a8 
Kiev are Ot of t. 

L would nt be thou hit. in anv part of this relation, 
to redet upon Senior deicohmi, who in acting this pan 
ouly complies with the werched taſte of his audience; 
he knows ve weil that the Lon hes many more ad- 
mirers than him{f.!f ; > ther ie cf the famous equeſ- 
tian Fatve on the Pont-Nenf at Paris, that more people 
£0 to ſce the horfe, than tie King who fits upon it. On 
the contrary, it gives nie a jut indignation to ſee a per- 
ton ue action gies new majeſty to kings, reſolution 
to heros, and inet to lovers, thus ſinking from the 
v catnefs of bis behaviour, nd degraded into the cha- 
raster of the London Prentice. I have often withed, 
that our t agediaue would copy after this great maſter u 
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ation. Could they make the ſame uſe of their arms and 
kys. and inform their {ices with as fignificant looks and 
pathions, how glorious would an Englith tragedy appear 
with thit action which is capable of giving a dignity 
tw the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural ex- 
preſſions of an Italian opera. In the mean time, I have 
related rhis combat of the lion, to ſhew what are at pre- 
ſent the reigning entertainments of the politer part of 
Great Britains i 5 

Audic:ces have often been reproached by writers for 
the coarſeneſs of their taſte ; but our preſent grievance 
does not ſeem to be the want of a good taſte, but of 
common ſenſc. C 


No. XIV. FRIDAY, MARC 16. 


——-—Teque his, infclix, exue monſtris. Ovid. 


Wretch that thou art ! put off this monſtrous ſhape. 


[ Was reſlecting this morning upon the ſpirit and hu- 

mour of the public diverſions five - and - twenty years 
ago, and thoſe of the preſent time; and lamented to my- 
ſeif, that, though in thoſe days they neglected their mo- 
ralitv, they kept up their good ſenſe; but that the beau 
unde, at preſent, is only grown more childiſh, not 
more innocent, than the former. Whie I was in this 
tain of thought, an odd fellow, whoſe face I have often 
ken at the plav-noufe, gave me the following letter with 
tele words: * Sir, The lion prefents his humble ſervice 
3 and deſired me to give this into your own 


From my Den in the Hay-Market, March 15. 
p | 
© Fr, * 
a e read all vour papers, and have ſtifled my re- 
ſeutment ag ainſt vour reflections upon operas, till 
mat of this day, whercin you plainly influuate, that 
Sig nior 
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« Signior & imalde and myſelf have 3x correfyondence 
more friendly than is contiftent with ie our of ius 
* chara ter, or the tiercenets of mine. I ef would 
© for YOur own lake for har uch ini nat n * ti. Is 
ture; 3 and muſt fav, ut 15 a great piece of ili- nature in 
vou to thew 19 great an eſteem for a Torcigner, aud 
to Afcoumm: ve a lion that is rour own COWNrY man, 

* | take NOLICE uf your fatiic of tiie Lion nd . but 
am {© equa'ly concerned in that m4tter, that I thall nar 
* be affen ed to whiclifoever of the animals the foperne 
* fitv 15 given, You aave mil cepreten ted ME, in lang 
© that I am a cauntry-genticman why act only for wv A- 
£ verton; whereas, "had 1 fill the tanc woods to rauge 
in whiclt | once had when 1 was a fox-humer, I mould 
* not retign my manhood for a matatcuance; and aiture 
* YOU, as low as my circumittances are at pretcnt, | am 
* ſo much a man of honour, that 1 would Corn tu be any 
© belt tur bead but a Lion. 


4 Yours, &c.' 


T had no ſoon r ende this, than one of my landlady's 
ci:ildren brought me in ſeveral others; with time of which 
22 malle up my prefent paper, they all nas 4 ten- 

cney to the fame ſubject, viz. the clegance of cur pre- 
{.ut di.critons. 


Fir, Corent-Garden, March 13. 


[ Have becn for twenty vears Under-Scxron of thus 
parith of $Sr. Paul, Covent-Girdin, and Have not 
mate l tolling in to proves tix tic in at tute vears; 
* whKh omen performed e ind ent 1 gation 
© tid ns forty hit lait patt, durtug anch time t wal 


m. rette % fake the warmney of mv bel. morning 
„ Bil eee, % % Bo s papret low, tet turt's LY wane 
* Poe etl, water the Prazzine Bro thi: mans, | have att 
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« fxperce a- piece over-againft Mrs. Rachel Eye- bright, 
„bit Mrs. Rachel kericlf is gone thither alſo. There 
© now Appear among us none but a few ordinary people, 
* wh come to church only to lay their prayers; fo that 
I have no work worth fpeakin:; of but on Sundays. I 
hast e placed my ſon at the Piazzas, to acquaint the la- 
* dies that the bell rings for church, and that it ſtands 
* on the other tide of the Garden; but they only laugh 
at the child. : 

I defire You would lay this before all the world, that 
I may not be made ſuch a tool for the future, and that 
« Puncl:incllo muy chooſe hours lefs canonical. As things 
* are now, Mr. Powell has a full congregatioa, white 
* we have a very thin houſe; which if you can remedy, 
* 10u will very much oblige, 


© Yours, &c.“ 


The following epiſtle, I find is from the Undertaker 
of tue Natquerade, 


Ar, 


, lf Have obſerved the rules of my maſque ſu carcfull 
++ (in not inquiring into perſons) that I cannot tell 
* whether you were one of the company or not laſt 
Tueſday; but if vou were not, and ſtill deſign to come, 
* I dcfire you would, for your own entertainment, pleaſe 
to admoniſh the town, that all perſons indifferently are 
* not fit for this fort of diverſion. I could wiſh, Sir, 
* rou could make them underſtand that it is a kind of 
* acting to go in maſquerade; and a man ſhould be able 
to ſay or do things proper for the dreſs in which he 
* appears, We have now and then rakes in the habit 
* of Roman ſcnators, and grave politicians in the dreſs of 
* rakes. The misfortune of the thing is, that people 
* erety themſelves in what they have a mind to be, and 
nut what they are fit for, There is not a girl in the 
* town, 
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* town, but let her have her will in going to a maſque, 
and the thall drets as a ſhephervets, Bur let me beg of 
them to read the Arcadia, or forme other good romance, 
before they appear in any fuck character at my houte, 
The laſt day we prefented, every body was to rafhiy 
habited, that when they came to ſp:ak to each other, 
a nvmph with a crook had not a word to fay but in the 
pert {tic of the pit bawdry; and a man in the habit of 
a philotopher was ſpeechleſs, till a2 occaſion offered 
of expretliag himſelf in the refulc of the tyring- ro m 
We had a judge that danced 2a minuet with a quaka 
for his partner, while half a dozen harlcquins ftood by 
as ſpectators; a Turk drank me off two bottles of wine, 
and a Jew car me up half a ham of bacon. If I a 
bring wy detign to bear, and make the maſquers p- 
{crve their characters in my aſſemblies, I hope you will 
allow there is a foundation laid for more elegant and 
unproving gallantries than any the town at preſent 
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bation to the endeavours of, 
Sir, 
* Your moſt obcdient 
humble ſervant.” 


T am very glad rhe following cpiſtle obliges me w 
mention Mr, Powell a ſecond time in the ſame paper; 
for indeed there cannot he too great encouragement gives 
t his Full in mutions, provided he is under proper Its 
Ki1ctions., 


6c Ir. 
6 TE Opera at the Hav-Market, and that under the 
0 little Piazza in Covent-Garden, being at preſent 
« the two leading diverſious of the row n, and lr. Powe 
- on preteliiag in his advertiicments to fet up M hitting 
] mn 


aftords; and conſequently that you will give your appro ; 
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ton and his Cat ayrinſt Rinaldo and Armida, my cu- 
* riotity led me the beginning of laſt week to view both 
* theſe performances, aud make my obſervations upon 
them. 

* Firſt therefore, I cannot but obſerve that Mr. Powell, 
* wiſely forhearing to give his company a bill of fare 
* beforchand, cvery ſcene is new and unexpected; 
* whereas it is certain, that the undertakers of the Hav- 
Market, having ra:ted too great an expeftation in their 


printed opera, very much diſappoint the audience on 


* the ſtage. 

* The King of Jeruſalem is obliged to come from the 
* city on foot, inftexd of being drawn in a trium 
* chariot by white horfes, as my opera- book had pro- 
* miſed me; and thus while I expecicd Armida's dra- 


+ gons ſhould ruſh forward towards Argantes, I found 


* the hero was obliged to go to Armida, and hand her 
* out of her coach. We had alto but a- very ſhort al- 
* lowance of thunder and lightning; though I cannot in 
* this place omit doing juſtice to the boy who had the 
direction of the two painted dragons, and made them 
* ſpit fire and fmoke; he flaſhed out his roſin in ſuch 
* 14% proportions and in ſuch duc time, rhat I could not 
* torbcar conceiving hopes of his being one diy a moſt 
excellent player. I faw indeed but two things wanting 
to render his whole action complete, I mean the keep- 
* 197 his head a little lower, and hiding his candle. 
* T obterve that Mr, Powell and the vndertakers had 
both the fame thought, and I think much about the 
* ſame time, of introducing animals on their feveral 
* ſages, though indecd with very different ſucceſs. The 
* Sparrows and Chaffinches at the Hay-Market fly as 
* vet very irregularly over the ſtave; and inſtead of perch- 
* ig on the trees and performing their parts, thele young 
* affors either get into the galleries, or put out the can- 
* Mes; whereas Mer. Powell has fo well diſciplined his 
* Pig, that in the firſt ſcene he and Punch dance a mi- 
* nuct togerher, I am informed, however, that Mr. 
* Powell refolves to excel his adverfarics in their own 
* Way, and introduce larks in his next opera of Suſan- 
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nah, or Innocence ctravec; whict vill be exhibited | 
next week with a pair of new F. ets. ; 
* The moral of Powell's drama i» violared, I confeſs, 
* by Pacch's national reflections on the Ficnch, and 
* King Harry's laving his leg upoa the Queen”s lap im 
too ludicrous a m anner before to great an atfembly, t 
Ast the mechanitm and fcenert, every thing the ( 
© deed was uniform and of a piece, and the frenes wee . 
managed very dexterouſly; Mhich calls on me to take 
notice, that at the Hay-Muwrker, the undertakers for- l 
getting to change their tideefcencs, we Were preſented > 
u ich a proipect of the ocean in the midſt of a deityhciul - 
* grove; and though the geutlemen on the fiage had h 
* very much contributed to the beauty of the prove, by A 
walking up and down between the tre-s, I muſt own b 
* I was not a little aſtoniſhed to fee a well-drefſed voung | 
* feilow, in a full-botromed wig, appear in the midit h 
* of the ca, and, without any vitibie concern, taking K 
« fauttk. 1 
* 1 Wall only obſerve one thing farther, in which b 
* borh dramas agree; which is, that by the fqueak & 8 
their voices the herocs of cich are cunuchs; and a 
* the wit in both pieces is equal, I muſt prefer the per- al 
* formance of Mr. Powell, becauſe it 15 in «ur own lags 1 
© guage. 
IJ am, &c.* bt * 
Ve 
* 
— ͤ— — re 
No. XV. SATURDAY, MARCH r7. 1 
a 1 he 
Parva leves caplunt aaimos —— Oris. hi 
Light minds are plcas'd with trifles. vt 
we 
W HEN I was in France I uſed to gaze with great 
aſtoniſhmeut at the f, endd equipryes and pany- ch. 
coloured habits of that fantattic nation. I was ode i 
day in particular contemplating 2 lad, that fat md va 
CUach aUUtucd n ͤ gude Cs, a paiut'd tix 
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with the loves of Venus and Adonis. The coach was 
dr wen by fix muke white hortes,, and loaded behind with 
the Lune number of powdered fortmen, Juſt before the 
lady were a couple of brautiful pages, that were ſtuck 
among the ha: nets; and by their gay dreffes and ſmiling 
features, looked hke the elder brothers of the little 
bovs that were carved and painted in every corner of the 
coich. | 
The lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who after- 
wards gave an occation to a pretty melancholy novel. 
due had for teveral years received the addreſſes of 4 gene 
neman, whom after a long and intimate acquaintance 
ſhe torlook, upon the accyuunt of this ſhining cquipage, 
wiich had been offered to her by one of great riches, 
but a crazy conſtirution. The circunittances in which 
I fav her, were, it ſecins, the diſguiſes only of a broken 
heat, and a kind of pageantry tu cover diſtreſs; for in 
two months after, ſhe was carried to her grave with the 
tame pomp and magniticence; being ſent thither partly 
be the lofs of one lover, aud partly by the poficihon of 
envrncer, 
have often reflected with myſelf on this unaccount- 
abie humour in womankind, of being ſmitten with every 
thing that is ſhowy and ſuperficial ; and on the number- 
If; cis that befal the tex from this light fantaſtical diſ- 
pol:tioa, I mytelf remember a young lady that was 
very warmly folicited by a couple of importungte rivals; 
vio, tor ſeveral months together, did ai! they could to 
recommend #1cmfelves, by complacency of behavicur, 
and agrecablencts of converfation. At length, when rhe 
competition was doubtful, and the lady uudctermined in 
her choice, one of the voung lovers very luckily bethought 
himſelf of adding a ſupernumerary lace to his liveries ; 
which had fo good an effect that he married her the very 
week after. . 
The utual converſation of ordinary women very much 
cherifkes tlu. natural weaknets of being taken with out- 
ide appearance, Talk of a new-marred couple, and 
You mumedtate:y hear wierher they keep their coach and 
tix, C Eat in plate; mention the name of an abſent ladv, 
= aud 
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ant it is ten to one but you learn ſomething of her gown 
and petticuat. A ball is a great help to diicour'e, and 
a birth-dav furniſhes convertation for a twelvemonth 
after: a furbelow of precious ſtones, an hat buttoned 
with a dianond, a brocade waiftcoat or petricvat, are 
ſtanding topics. In ſhort, thev conſuler only the drape 
of the ſpecies, and never caſt away a thought on th 
ornaments of the mind that mats per ſons iHuttrious in 
themſelves and uſeful to others. W nen women are thus 
perpetrnallv dazzling one another's imaginations, and 
filling their heads with nothing but colours, it is no won- 
der that they are more attentive to the ſuperficial parts of 
life than rhe ſolid and ſubſtantial bleſſings of it. A girl 
who has been trained up in this kind of converfation, 1s 
in danger of every embroidered cout that e mes in her 
way :—;\ pair of fringed gloves mar be her run. Ina 
word, lace and ribbane, ſilver and gold alloons, with the 
like glittering vew-gives, are fo many lures to women of 
weak minds or low educztions; and when artificzally diſ- 
paved, are able to fetch down the moft airy cuquette 
from the wil- ici of her flights and ram. $ 
True koppinefs is of a retire nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and note; it arttes, in tlie feſt place, from the en- 
ov ment of on: teif; and, in the next, from tie friend- 
ſhip and conveoriation of a few {elect companions ; it love 
fade ind uit c. and uituralle hatints groves and fours 
tun, tes „ meadows; in ort, it feels every thing 
it Kats vat Hel, and reccrves no addition fro: mute 
tunes of uitneſſes and ſpect tors. On the contrary, 
f.lfe hap!incts loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the 
eves of the world upon her. She docs not receive any 
ſarisfaftion from the appiauſes which the gives herſelf, 
bur from rhe admiration which the raiſe in otters, dhe 
fowrihes in courts and palacs, thcattes and atſcmblics 
and no exifence but when the is looked upon. 
* ne'ta, though a woman of great quality, delights in 
the 1 Ivacy of a country e life, and paiſes away a great put 
of her time in her own walks and gu dens. Her huſhand, 


who is her boſom fricad and companion in her ly\ dey, 
has beca in love with her ever fuace he kucw her wt 
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both abound with good ſenſe, conſummate virtue, and a 
meituul eſteem; and are a perpetual entertainment to one 
another, Their family is under fo regular an conomx, 
in ite hours of devotion and repaſt, employmont and di- 
ver ion, that it loul;s like a little commonwealth uvnhbin 
nelt, They often go into company, that they may ic- 
turn with the g:eater delight to one another; and fome- 
times live in town, not to enjoy it fo properly as to grow 
weary of it, that they may rcacew in themtelves the relith 
of a country lte. Br this mcans they arc happy in ich 
tuner, Lhoved by their children, adored by ther ſervants, 
awd are become the envy, or rather the deliglit, of all that 
know them. 

How d:JTcrent to this is the life of Fulvia! ſhe con- 
fers her tuſband as her freward, and looks upon diſere- 
tva and good houfewilery as little domeſtic virtues, un- 
becoming a woman of quality. She thinks life loſt in her 
dun faite, and fancics herſelf out of the world when 
tue is not in the ring, the play-houſe, or the drawing» 
um; the hives in a perpetual motion of ,boly and reſt- 
kfincts cf thought, and is never caſy in any one place, 
when ſhe-thinks there is more company in another. The 
mitſing of an opcra the firſt night, would be more afflict- 
ing to her than the death of a child. She pities all the 
val une part of her own ſex, and calls evcr» woman of 
a prudent, modeſt, and retired life, a poor- ſpirited unpo- 
hihed creature. What a mortification would it be to 
Fuivia, if ſhe knew that her ſetting he: ſelf to view is hut 
expoting hortel?, and that ſhe grows contemptible by be- 


ing conſpicuous ! 


cannot conclude my paper without obſerving, that 
Virgil has very finely touched upon this female paſſion 
fur dreſs and flow, in the character of Carola; who, 
tough the feems to have haken off all the other weake 
neffes of her fex, is fill def. rived as a woman in this 
puticular. The poet tells us, that after having made a 
peat ſlaughter of the enemy, ſhe unfortunately caſt her 
ec on a — who wore an embroidered tunic, a beau- 
ful coat of mail, with a mantle of the fineſt purple. 

A golden bow,“ ſays he, „ hung upon lus f:uvlder 3 
his garment was n with a golden clalp, and hs 

2 66 
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« head was covered with an helmet of the ſame ſhini 


„ metal.“ The Amazon immediately fingl.d out this 1 
well- drelled warrior, being ſeized with a woman's long. 4 
ing for the pretty trappings that he was adoraced with: " 
| vt 
. — Totumque incauta zer agmen A 
F.ernco pr ru & fpoliorym a, debat amore. Ax. ot 


This hecdleſs purſuit after theſe glittering trifles, the 
poet (by a nice concealed moral) repretcuts to have been 


the dei uction of his female hero. C " 
— g 

No, XVI. MONDAY, MARCH 19. * 

LD 

Qod verum atque decens curo & rogo, & munis in hoc ſum. on 
Hoa. qu 

What right, what true, what t we juſily cal. 23. 

Let this be all my care —ior this is all. Por t. my 


I HAVE received a letter, deſiring me to be very ſati- 11 
rical upon the little muff that is now in faſhion ; ano- wv 
ther informs me of a pair of ſilver garters buckled below en 
the knee, that have been lately fren at the Rainbow wh 
Coftee-houſe, in Flect- ſtrect; a third ſend me an heavy | fly 
complaint againſt fringed gloves. To be brict, theres | wg 
ſcarce an ornament of either ſex which one or other of my | wit 
correſpondents has not inveighed againſt with ſome bitter- 7 
nefs, and recommended to my obſervation. I muſt there- | add 
fore, once for all, inform my readers, that it is notmy | thei 
intention to fink the dignity of this my paper with te- pur 
fleftions upon red heels or rop-knots ; but rather to enter | II- 
into the patſions of mankind, and to correct thoſe de» | can 
praved ſentinents that give birth to all thoſe little extra- ng 
vagancies which appear in their outward dreſs and beh. 
viour. Foppith and fantaſtic ornaments are only indicz- 2 | 
tions of vice, not criminal in theinſelves: Extingui | of b 
vanity in the mind, and you naturally retrench the little I na 
ſupertiumes of garniture and equipage : The blotfoms | «& a 
wil fail of themicives when the root that nouriſhes then | ay 
is Celtroyeu. 

I hal 
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T hall therefore, as I have ſaid, apply my remedies to 
the tft tecds and principles of an aftetcd drets, without 
&tfrendins to the drets itſelf; though at the ſame time 1 
mitt own, that | have thoughts of creating an officer 
under me, to be entituled, “Ine cenfor of ſmall wares,” 
aach of allotting lum one day in @ week for the execution 
ot {ach his othce, An vpoiator of this nature might act 
wder me with the Lane regard as a ſurgeon to a phyſi- 
can; the one might be employed in healing thoſe 
ches and rimours witch brenk out in the body, while 
"ic other is fwecrcning the bleed and rectifying the con- 
Frution. To fperk truly, the young people of both 
des are fo wondertully apt to ſhuct out into long 
twords or Lweeping trains, buſhy head-dreſſes, or full- 
wromed perriwigs, with ſeveral other incumbrances of 
Gels, that they ſtand in need of being pruned very fre- 
quen'ly, leſt they ſhould be oppreſſed with ornaments, 


- pad vrer-run with the luxuriance of their habits. Ian 


much in doubt whether I {hould give the preference to 
x quaker that is trunmed cloſe and almoſt cur to the 
c, or to a beau that is Joaden witli fuch a redundance 
r excrefecnces, I mutt therefore detire my correfpond- 
ents to let me know how they approve my project, and 
whether they think the crefting of ſuch a petty ceufor- 
lup may not turn to the emolumcnt of the public ; for I 
would not do any thing of this nature raſhly and wih- 
vut adv ice. 

There is another ſet of correſpondents to whom I muſt 
addreſs myſelf in tie fecond place; I mcan tuck as till 
wer letters with private ſcandal and black accounts of 
particular perſons and familhe*. The world is fo full of 
ki-nature, that I have lampoon+. ſent me by people who 
cannot tpell, and ſatires compoled by thoule who fearce 
know how to write, By the laſt poſt in paiticular, I re- 
wived a packet of ſcandal which is not levible ; and have 
a whole bundle of letters in womens hands that are full 
of dots and calumnies, inſomuch, that when 1 te he 
name Cr:la, Phillis, Paſtora, or the like, at the buttom 
ct a (crawl, I conclude of courſe that it brings me fone 
«count of a fallen virgin, a faithlets wife, or an amorous 

G 3 widuw. 
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widow, T muſt therefore inform the ſe my correſpond. 
ents, that it is nut my deſign ta be a publiſher of intrigues 
and cuckoldoms, or to bring little intamous ſtories out of 
their preſent lurking-holes into broad day-licht. If I 
attack the vicious, I ſhall only ſet upon them in a body; 
and will not be provoked, by the worſt uſage I can re- 
ceive from others, to make an example of any particular 
criminal. In ſhort, I have fo much of a Drawcanfir in 
me, that I ſhall pats over a fingle foe to charge whole ar- 
mies. It is not Lais nor Silenus, but the harlot aud the 
drunkard, whom 1 ſhall endeavour to cxpote; and ſhall 
conſider the crime as it appears in a {pecics, not as it is 
circumfſtanced in an individual. I think it was Caligula 
who wiſhed the whole city of Rome had bur one neck, 
that he might behead them at a blow. I thall do, out of 
humanity, what that emperor would have done in the 
cruelty of his temper, and aim every ſtroke at a collec- 
tive body of offenders. At the ſame time, ] am very ſen- 
ſible that nothing ſpreads a paper like private calumay 
and defamation ; but as my ſpeculations are not under 
this necetlity, they are not expoſed to this temptation. 
In the next place, I muſt apply myſelf to my partr- 
correſpondents, who are continually teazing me to take 
notice of one another's proceedings. How often am [ 
aſked by both ſides, if it is pothible for me to be an uncon- 
cerned ſpectator of the rogueries that are committed by 
the party which is oppohte tu him that writes the letter. 
About two days ſince I was reproached with an old Gre- 
cian law that forbids any man to ſtind 3s a neuter, or a 
looker-cn in the diviſions of his country. However, as 
I am very ſenſible my paper would loſe irs whole effect, 
ſhoulil ir run into the outrages of a party, I thall take 
care to keep elcar of every thing which looks that way. 
If I can any way ailuage private inflammations, or allay 
public ferments, I ſhall apply myſelf to it with my utmoſt 
endeavours; but will never let my heart reproach me 
with having done any thing towards increaſing 
feulls and anmmonties that extinguiſh religion, 
goverament, and make a nation miſcrable. 


What I hae ſaid under the three foregoing heads * 
am 
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Tan afraid, very much retrench the number of my cor- 
r{pondents : I ſhall therefore acquaint my reader, that 
if he has ſtarted any int which he is not able to purſue, if 
he has met with any ſurpriſing ſtory which he does not 
now how to tell, if he has difcovered anv epidemical 
vce which has eſcaped my obſervation, or has heard of 
any uncommon virtue which he would dclire to publiſh; 
in ſhort, if he has any materials that can furniſh out an 
innocent diverſion, I ſhall promiſe him my beſt aſſiſtance 
in the wor King of them up for a public entertainment. 

This paper my reader will tind was intended for an 
aafwer to a multitude of correſpondents; but I hope he 
will pardon me if I fingle out one of them in particular, 
who has made me fo very humble a requeſt, that I can- 
av furbuar complying with it. | 


© To the SpeAator. 


* fir, March 16, 1710-1. 


, [ AM at prefcnt fo unfortunate, as to have nothing to 
A do but to mind my own buſineſs; and therefore beg 
* of you that - you will be pleaſed to put me into ſome 
* mail poſt under you. i obſerve that you have ap- 
p iuted your printer and publiſher to receive letters aud 
* alvertiſuments for the city of London; and ſhall think 
* myſelf very much honoured by you, if you will appoint 
me to take in letters and advertiſements for the city of 


 * Weſtminiter, and the duchy of Lancaſter. Though L 


* cannot proinile ta fill ſuch an employment with tuf- 
* ictent alulities, 1 will endeavour to make up with 
— aud iidelity what I want in parts and genius. 
In, 

Sir, 


Lour moſt obedient ſervant, 


C « CHARLES LILLIE.“ 


No. XVII. 
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Teirom ante omnia vultum. Ju v. 


—— A x far rovhl 
D. ijvrm'te,, wnicatu d. DrvyDEN, 
SIC E our per{ons are nt of our own making, when 
they ave wel as appear defective or uncomely, it is, 
moethink . an hon n and {andable fortitude to dare to be 
ugpiv; = Ieuphro keep omfeives from being abaſhed with 
a confer Ale of iw perfec tons winch we cannot help, 
nr. 41 in Which there is no gunlt. I would not defend an 
bard can for vifiing awav much time at a wats, aud 
virus { fondle ant lar muithing v1 accs to deformity ; all 
1 intead is, that we ought to be contented with our 
countenance and thope, fo far as never to give ourfelres 
an uncaty reflection on that tubject, It is to the ordinary 
people, v 10 are not accultoined to make very proper re 
marks ©: any occaſion, matter of great jt, if a man 
liters V.!t!t a prominent pair of fhoalde: 5 into an afl ms 
piy, or 1+ diſti gui! hed by an expantion of mouth, or ob- 
Fquiry of aſpect. It is happy for a man th t has any of 
thete oddineTes at our lim, if he can be as rcrry upon 
| Limfelf as there are apt to be upon that cecalion; when 
he can pale huntelf vith fuch a cheerfrffnets, women 
and chilchen, vho arc ot tire triginted at him. will after- 
wards be ay n uch pick! = vith him. As it is barbarous 
in etkers to rally bi w for natural defe*ts, it is extremely 
agreenble when he can joſt upon himſelf for them. 
Madam Xlaintenon's üürſt huſband was an licro in this 
Lind, and has drawn many pleafantrics from the irveyu- 
lariry of Ins fla e; which le deferibes as very undd re- 
ſembling the letter Z. Ile diverts himteif Ibewite, by 
1epretenting; to his readcr the make of an engine and 
puliy, with which he uted to rake off his hat. When 
there happens to be ay thing ridiculous in a viſage, ad 
the owrer of :t thinks un an atped © of dignity, ic mult be 
of very great quality to be exeitipt from railicry : the belt 
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expedient therefore is, to be pleaſant upon himſelf. — 
Prince Harry and F alftal,, in Shaketpeare, have carried 
the ridicule upon fat and lean as far as it will go. Falt att 
is hy\morouſly called Woolfack, Bedpr ſſer, and Hill of 
Fleſn: Harry, a Starvling, an Elves-ſkin, a Sheath, a 
Bow-caſe, and a Tu.k. There is, in ſeveral incidents of 
the converſation between them, th- jeſt ſtill kept up upon 
the perſon. Great tenderneſs and ſenſibility in this point 
is one of the grenteſt weakneſes of ſelf- love. For my 
own part. I am a little unhappy in the mold of my face, 
which is not quite ſo long as it is broad. Whether this 
might not partly ariſe from my opening my mouth much 
ſcllomer than other people, and by conſequence not !o 
much lengrhening the fibres of my vitage, I am not ar 
eiſure to determine. However it be, I have been often 
put our of countenance by the ſhortneſs of my face; and 
was formerly at great pains in concealing it by weartag a 
perriw ig with an high fore-top, aud letting my beard 
grow. But now I have thoroughly got over this delicacy, 
and could be contented with a much ſhorter, provided it 
might qualify me for a member of the Merry Club; 
which the following letter gives me an account of. I 
have reccived it from Oxford; and as it abounds wih 
the ſpirit of mirth an good-humour which is natural to 
that place, I ſhall fet it down word for word as it came 


to me, 


* Moft profound Siry 


HAVING bcen very well entertained in the laſt of 
© your Speculations that I have yet ſeen, by your Speci- 
men upon Clubs, which I therefore hope you will 
continue, I ſhall take the liberty to furniſh you with a 
* brief account of ſuch a one as perhaps you have not 
*ſcen in all your travels, unleſs it was your fortune to 
touch upon ſome af the woody parts of the African 
continent, in your voyage to or from Grand Cairo. 
There have arofe in this univerſity (long fince you left 
dus without ſaying any thing) ſeveral of theſe hebdoma- 
dal focicties; as the Punnirg Club, the Witty Club, 
and, amougſt the reſt, the Handſome Club; as a bur- 
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ſeſque upon which, a certum merry ſpecies, that ſeem 
© to have come into the world in matyguerade, for ſome 
© vents laft paſt have 2iſociuted thernieyes together. and 
* afiumed the name of the Ul Club. This ill-favoured 
fraternity contifts of a Prefident and twelve Fellows ; 
the chorce of which is not confined by patent to any 
particular foun lation (as St. John's Men woule have 
the world beheve, and have therefore erefted a ſeparate 
tecicty within themiclves) but liberty is left to elect 
from any ſchool in Great Britin, provided the candt- 
dates be within the rules of the Club, as tet forth in a 
table, intituled, The Act of Defurmity.* A claule 
or two of which I ſhall tranſmit to you. 

1. That no pc ſon u hat ſoever mal! be admitted 
« without a vitible quteiity in his et, or pecul ar caſt 
* of countenance ; of which the Pretident and Officers 
4 
0 


for the time being ure o determine; and the Preſident 
to have the caſting-x Mice. 

© IT. That a ſingular regard be had, upon examination, 
ia the gihboſitv of the gentlemen that ofler uu meh 
* as founders Kinſwen z or to the obliquity of thur 
« figure, in what fort ſocver. | 

III. That if the quantity of any man's noſe be 
* emivently miſcalculated, whether as to length or 
* breadth, he ſhall have a juſt pretence to be ed, 

* Laſtly, That if there ſhall be tuo or more compett- 
tors for the ſame vacancy, s paribrrs, he that has 
the thickeſt ſkin ro have the preference. 

Excrx freſh member, upon his firſt niglit, is to enter- 
tain the company with a difh of cod-fifh, and a ſpeech 
in praiſe of Efep ; whoſe portraiture they have in full 
proportion, or rather di{proportion, over the chimner ; 
and their deſigu is, as ſum as their funds are ſufficient, 
to purchaſe the hende of Therſres, Duns Scotus, Star- 
ren, Hudibras, and the od fertlerran in Oldhem, with 
all the celebrated ill faces of antiquity, as furniture for 
the Clyb-room. 

* A> they have always been profeſſed admirers of tle 
other ſex, fo they unanimonſly declare that they will 
* vive all potlible encouragement to fuch as will take the 
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thencfit of the ſtatute, thourk none vet have appeared to 
do u. 

Tue wortky Preſident, who is their moſt devoted 
champion, has lately ſhewn me two copies of vertes, 
© compoſed by a gentleman of this ſocicty ; the firit, a 
© congratulatory ode inſcribed to Ms. Touchwood, upon 
„the lo, of her two fore-tecth, the other a panegyric 
* pn Virs Andiron's left ſhoulder. Mrs. Vizard, he 
( (ays, fince the tinall-pox, is grown tolerably ugly, and 
n top toaſt of the Club; but | never heard him to lavith 
of his line ting as upon old Neil Trot, who cba“ 
ſtantli ofhiciates at their table; her he even adores and 
© extols as the very counterpart of Mother Shipton. In 
6 fort, Nell, favs he, is one of the extraordinary works 
wat nature; but as for compicxion, ſhape, and features, 
% valucd by others, they are ail mere outſide and ſym- 
metry, which is his averfion. Give me leave to add, 
nut the Preſident is a facetious pleatant gentleman; and 
rover more fo than when he has got (as he calls them) 
us dear Mummers about hin; and he often proteſts it 
dos un good to mect a fello with a right genuine 
„ grimace in his atr ( Hich is ſo agreeable in the gencral- 
Fir of the Freucih nation); an, as an inſtance of his 
FLacerity in thas particular, he gave mea light of a hiſt in 
„s packer book of al uf this cials, who tor thete five 
„ars have fallen under his obſervation, with hinſelf ar 
e head of tim, ata in the rear (as ane of a promiſing 
d KNpigving pert) 


Sir, 
Oxfurd, * Your obliged and 
* 
Much 12, 1710. © humble ſervant, 


R © ALEXANDER CARBUNCLE. 
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No. XVIII. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21. 


— Fauitis quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Ola ad wertus oculos, & gaudia vanas Hor, 


Bot now our nodes too are fops and vain, 
Neglect the tenſe, but love the painted ſcene. Car ten. 


IT is mi deſign in this paper to deliver down to poſterity 
a faithful account of the Italian Opera, and of the gra- 
dual progres which it has made upon the Englith ſtage: 
tor * 15 no quettion but ou great-y randchildren will 
be very curious to Know the reaſon v hy their forcfathers 
ed to ft together like an audience of foreigners in their 
own country, and to hear whole plays ac died before them 
ia a tongue which they did not underttand, 

Artinoe was the fivit opera that gave us a taſte of Ita- 
I: an mu: ie. Tue great ſuccets this 01 ra met with Pro- 
duced fore attempts of fo ming pieces upon Italian plaus, 
v hich H ould give a more natural and reaſunable enter» 
tainment than what can be met with in the claborae 
triſles of that nation, This alarmed the poetaſters and 
fiddicrs of the town, who were uſed to deal in a more 
ordiuary kind of ware; and therefore laid down an eſta- 
bliſned rule, which is received as tuch to this day, “ That 
* nothin; 15 capable of being weil ſet to muſic that is not 
e nontcalc.”” _ 

Tins maxim was no ſooner received, but we immedi- 
at y fell to tranſlating the Italian operas z and as there 
was no great danger ot hurting the fen ſe of thoſe extraut- 
E101ary pieces, GUT authors would otten make words of their 
own, which: were ntrcly foreign to the 1 of the 
pallages they pretended to trauflate; their chief care 
being to make the numbers of the Englich verſe anſwer 
to thoſe of the Italian, that both of them might 0 to 
the fame tune, Thus the famous long in Camilla: 


Barbara ſi t'intendo, & e. 


Barvarous woman 5e, I know your meaning 


which 
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which expreſſes the reſentments of an angry lover, was 
tranſlated into that Enyliſh lamentation, F 


Frail are lover's hopes, &c. - 
And it was pleaſant enough to ſee the moſt refined per- 
ſons of the Britiſh nation dying away, and languiſhing to 
notes that were filled with a ſpirit of rage and indigna- 
tion. It happened alſo very frequently, where the ſeuſe 
was rightly tranſlated, the neceſſary tranſpoſition of 
words, which were drawn out of the phraſe of one 
tongue into that of another, made the muſic appear very 
abſurd in one tongue that was very natural in the other. 


I remember verſe that runs thus, word for 
word: 
And turn d my rage into pity ; 
which the Engliſh for rhyme's ſake tranſlated, 
| And into pity rurn'd my rage. 
By this means the ſoft notes, that were to pity 


in the Italian, fell upon the word rage in the Engliſh; 
and the angry founds that were turned to rage in the 
original, were made to expreſs pity in the tranſlation. It 
oftentimes happened likewiſe, that the fineſt notes in the 
ar fell upon the moſt infignificant words in the ſentence. 
I have known the word And purfued through the whoie 

ut; have been entertained with many a melodious 

and have heard the moſt beautiful graces, quavers, 
and diviſions, beſtowed upon Then, For, and From; to 
the eternal honour of our Engliſh particles. 

The next ſtep to our refinement was the introducing 
of Italian actors into our opera; who ſung their parts 
in their own language, at the ſame time that our coun- 
U\men 22 2 in our native tongue. The king 
or hero of the play generally ſpoke in Italian, and his 
flares antwered him in Engliſh: the lover frequently 
made his court, and gained the heart of his princeſs, in 

vol. I. H a lau- 
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a language which he did not underſtand. One would 
have thought it very difficult to have carricd on dialogue 
after this manner, without an interpreter between the 
perſons that converſed together; but this was the ſtute 
of the Engliſh tage for about three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of underſtanding 
half the opera; and therefore, to caſe themſelves intirely 
of the fatigue of thinking, have ſo ordered it at preſent, 
that the whole opera is performed in an unknown 
tongue. We no longer underſtand the language of our 
own ſlage; . that I have often been afraid, 
when I have ſeen, our Italian performers chattering in 
the vehemence of action, that they have been calling us 
names, and abufing us among themſelves; bur I hope, 
ſince we do put ſuch an intire confidence in them, they 
will not talk againſt us before our faces, though they 
may do it with the fame fafety as if it were bchind our 
backs. In the mean time, I cannot forbear thinking 
how naturally an hiſtorian who writes two or three 
hundred years hence, and does not know the taſte of his 
wiſe forefathers, will make the following reflection: 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Ita» 
* lian tongue was fo well underſtood in England, that 
the operas were acted on the public ſtage in that lan- 
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One ſcarce knows how to be ſerious in the confutation 
of an abſurdity that ſhews itſelf at the firſt ſight. It 
does not want any great meaſure of ſenſe to fee the 
ridicule of this monſtrous practice; but, what makes it 
more aſtoniſhing, it is not the taſte of the rabble, but 
4 2 of the greateſt politeneſs, which has eſia- 

iſhed it. 

If the Iralians have genius for muſic above the 
Engliſh, the Engliſn have a genius for other performances 
of a much higher nature, and capable of giving the mind 
a much nobler entertainment. Would one think it wa 
poſſible (at a time when an author lived that was able to 
write the Phæd a and Hippolitus) for a people to be 6 
ſtupidly fond of the Italian opera, as ſcarce to gives 
third day's hearing to that admirable tragedy ! Muſics 

certainly 
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certainly a very agreeable entertainment; but if it would 
take the: entire poſſeſſion of our ears, if it would make us 
incapable of hearing ſenſe, if it would exclude arts that 
have a much greater tendency to the refinement of hu- 
man nature,—[ muſt confeſs I would allow it no better 
quarter than Plato has done, who baniſhes it out of his 
commonwealth. | 

At preſent, our notions of muſic are ſo very uncertain, 
that we do not know what it is we like; only, in general, 
we are tranſported with any thing that is not Engliſh; 
ſo be it of a forcign growth, let it be Italian, French, or 
High-Dutch, it is the fame thing. In ſhort, our Engliſh 
muſic is quite rooted out, and nothing yet planted in its 
ſtead. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, every 
man is at liberty to preſent his plan for a new one; and 
though it be but indierently put together, it may fur- 
niſh ſeveral hints that may be of uſe to a good architect. 
I ſhall rake the fame liberty, in a following paper, of 
pring my opinion upon the ſubject of muſic; which 1 

all lay down only in a problematical manner, to be 
couſidered by thoſe who are maſters in the art. C 


No. XIX. THURSDAY, MARCH 22. 


Di bene fecernnt, inopis me quodque puſilli 
Finxcrunt animi, raro & perpauca loquentiss Hon. 


Thank Heaven that made me of an humble mind; 
To action little, lefs to words inclin'd ! 


OBSERVING one perſon behold another who was an 

utter ſtranger to him, with a caſt of his eye, which, 
methought, expref{.d an emotion of heart very different 
from what could be raiſed by an object fo agreeable as 
the gentleman he looked at, I began to conſider, not 
| without ſome ſecret forrow, the condition of an envious 


man. Some have fancied rhat envy has a ccrtain magical 
H 2 — 
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force in it, and that the eyes of the envious hare by their 
faſcination blaſted the enjovments of the happy. Sir 
Francis Bacon favs, Some have been fo curious as to re- 
mark the times and ſeaſons when the ſtroke of an envious 
eye 15 moſt efſec tuallv pe rnicious, and have obſerved that 
it has been when the perſon envied has been in 
circumſtance of glory and triumph. At ſuch a time 
the mind of the proſperous man goes, as it were, 
abroad, among things without him, and 1s more ex- 
poſed to rhe malignitv. But I ſhall nor dwell upon 
ſpeculations fo abſtracted as this, or repeat the many ex- 
cellent things which one might collect out of authors 
upon this nuterable affection ; but, Keeping in the road 
of common hfe, conſider the envious man with relation 
to theſe three heads; his pains, his reliefs, and his happi- 
neſs. 

The envious man is in pain upon all occaſions which 
ought to give him pleaſure. The reliſh of his life is in- 
verted; and the objects which adminiſter the higheſt 
ſatisfaction to thofe who are exempt from this patſion, 
give the quickeſt pangs to perſons who are ſubject to it. 
All the perfections of their fellow-creatures are odious; 
youth, beauty, valour, and wiſdom, are provocations of 
their diſpleaſure. M' hat a wretched and apoſtate ſtate is 
this! To be offended with excellence, and to hate a 
man becauſe we approve him! The condition of the en- 
vious man is the muſt emphatically miſerable; he 1s not 
only incapable of rejoicing in another's merit or ſucceſs, 
but lives in a world wherein all mankind are in a plot 
againſt his quiet, by ſtudying their on happinels and 
advantage. Will Proſper is an honeſt tale-bexrer ; he 
makes it his buſineſs to join in converſation with envious 
men. He points to fich an handſome young fellow, 
and whiſpers that he is fecrerly married to a great for- 
tune; when they doubt, he adds circumſtances to prove 
it ; and never fails to aggravate their diſtreſs, by aſſuring 
them, that, to his knowledge, he has an uncle will leave 
him ſome thouſands. Will has many arts of this kind 
to torture this fort of temper, and delights in it. When 
he finds them change colour, and ſay faintly they 2 
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ſuch a piece of news is true, he has the malice to ſpeak 
ſome good or other of every man of their acquaintance. 

The relicfs of the envious man are thoſe little blemiſhes 
and impet fections that diſcover themſelves in an illuſtrious 
character. It is a matter of great conſolation ro an en- 
vious perſon, when a man of known honour does a — 
unworthy himſelf; or when any action which was we 
executed, upon better informatiog appears fo altered in 
its circumſtances, that the fame of it is divided among 
many, inſtead of being attributed to one. This is a ſe- 
cret ſatisfaction to theſe malignants; for the Jour 
whom before they could not but admire, they fancy is 
nearer their own condition as foon as his merit 1s ſhared 
among others. I remember, ſome years ago, there came 
out an excellent poem without the name of the author : 
the little wits, who were incapable of writing it, 


to pull in pieces the ſuppoſed writer. When that would 


nut do, they took great pains to ſuppreſs the opinion that 
it was his: that again failed. The next refuge was to 
fay, it was overlooked by one man, and many pages wholly 
written by another. An honeſt fellow, who fat amo 
a cluſter of them in debate on this ſubject, cried out, 
Gentlemen, if you are ſure none of you yourſelves had 
« an hand in it, you are but where you were, whoever 
« writ it.“ But the moſt uſual fuccour to the envious, 
in caſes of nameleſs merit of this kind, is to keep the 
property, if poffible, unſixed, and by that means to hin- 
der the reputation of it from falling upon any particular 
perſon, You ſce an envious man clear up his counte- 
nance, if, in the relation of any man's great happineſs in 
one point, you mention his uneaſineſs in another: when 
he hears fuch a one is very rich he turns pale, but reco- 
vers when you add that he has many children. In a word, 
the only ſure way to aa envious man's favour, is not to 
deſerve it. 
But if we conſider the envious man in delight, it is 
like reaCing the ſear of a giant in a romance; the ifi- 
cence of his houſe conſiſts in the many limbs of men 
whom he has flain. If any who promited themſel ves 
in any uncommon undertaking miſcarry in the 
H 3 attempt, 
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attempt, or he that aimed at what would have been uſe. 
ful and laudable, meets with contempt and derifion, the 
envious man, under the colour of hating vainglory, can 
ſmile with an inward wantonneſs of heart at the ill effect 
it may have upon an honcſt ambition for the future. 
Hari ing thoroughly conſidered the nature of this paſ- 
fion, I have made it my ftudy to avoid the envy that 
max accrue to me from theſe my ſpeculations; and if [ 
am not miſtaken in myſelf, I think I have a genius to 
eſcape it. Upon hearing in a coffee-houſe one of my 
papers commended, I immediately apprehended the envy 
that would ſpring from that applauſe, and therefore gave 
a deſcription of my face the next day; being reſolved, as 
I grow in reputation for wit, to reſign my pretenſions to 
beauty. This, I hope, may give ſome eaſe to thoſe un- 
happy gentlemen who do me the honour to torment 
themſelves upon the account of this my paper. As their 
caſe is very deplorable, and deſerves compaſſin, I ſhall 


ſometimes be dull, in pitv to them; and will, from time 


to time, adminiſter conſolations to them, by further dif- 
coverics on my perſon. In the mean while, if any one 
favs the Spectator has wit, it may be ſome relief to 
them to think that he docs not ſhew it in company; 
and if any one praiſes his morality, they may comfort 
themſelves by conſidering that his face is none of = 


No. XX. FRIDAY, MARCH 23. 


,. CAT t Hon. 
Thou dog in forehead! Pop x. 


A MONG the other hardy undertakings which I have 
propoſed to mvyicif, that of the correction of impu- 
dence is what I have very much at heart. This, in 2 
particular manner, is mv province as Spectator; for it 1s 
generally n offence commirred by the eyes, A 


againſt ſuch as the offenders would perhaps never oy” 
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an opportunity of injuring any other way. The follow- 
ing letter is a complaint of a young lady, who fers forth 
a :refpaſs of this kind witli that command of herſelf as 
befits beauty and innocence, and yet vi h fo much = 
s ſufficiently expreſſes her indignation. The v 
tanſact ion is performed with the eyes; and the crime is 
no leſs than employing them in ſuch a mauner as to di- 
rert the eyes of others from the beſt uſe they can make 
of them, even looking up to heaven. 


4 Sr, 

THERE never was, I believe, an acceptable man 
* but had ſome awkward imitators. Ever ſince the 
© Speftator appeared have I remarked a kind of men, 
* whom I chooſe to call Starers; that, without any re- 
* card to time, place, or modeſty, diſturb a large com- 
* pany with their impertinent eyes. Spectators make up 
* a proper afſembly for puppet-ſhow or a bear-garden; 
but devour ſupplicants and attentive hearers are the 
* audience one ought to expect in churches. I am, Sir, 
* member of a ſmall pious congregation, near one of the 


* north gates of this city; much the greater part of us 


© indeed are females, and uſed to behave ourſelves in a 
regular atrentive manner, till very lately one whole aiſle 
has been (iſturbed with one of theſe monttrous Starers: 
he's the head taller than any one in the church; but, 
for the greater advantage of expoſing himſelf, ſtands 
* upon a haſſoc, and commands the whole congregation, 
to the great annoyance of the devouteſt part of the au- 
* ditory ; for what with bluſhing, confuſion, and vexa- 
tion, we can neither mind the prayers nor ſermon. 
* Your animadverſion upon this inſolence would be a 
* great favour to, 
Sir, 
* Your moſt humble ſervant, 
8. C.“ 


I have 
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I have frequently feen of this fort of fellows, and do 
not think there can be a greater aggravation of an of- 
fence, than that it is committed where the criminal is 

rotected by the tacrednets of the place vw hich he violates, 

Tanv refieftions of this fort might be very juſtly made 
upon this Kind of behaviour, but a Starer is not uſually 
a perfon to be convinced by the reaſon of the thing; and 
a fellow that is capable of ſhewing an impudent front 
before a whole congregation, and can bear being a pub- 
lic ſpectacle, is not fo caſily rebuked as to amend by ad- 
mouitions. If therefore my correſpondent does not in- 
form me, that within ſeven days after this date the bar · 
barian docs not at leaſt ſtand upon his own legs only, 
without an eminence, my friend, Will Proſper, has pro- 
miſed to take an haſſoc oppotite to him, and ſtare againſt 
him, in defence of the ladies. I have given him directions, 
according to the moſt exact rules of optics, to place him- 
ſelf in fuch a manner that he ſhall meet his eyes where» 
ever he throws them; I have hopes that when Will con- 
fronts him, and all the ladies, in whofe behalf he en; 
gages him, caſt kind looks and wiſhes of ſucceſs at their 
champion, he will have tome ſhame, and fecl a little of 
the pain he has ſo often put others to, of being out of 
countenance. | 

It has indeed been time out of mind generally remark- 
ed, and as often lamented, that this Family of Starers 
have infeſted public aſſemblies; and I know no other 
way to obviate fo great an evil, except, in the caſe of 
fixing their eves upon women, ſome male friend will 
take the part of ſuch as are under the oppreſflon of im- 
pudence, and cncounter the _ of the Starers where» 
ever they meet them. While we ſuffer our women to 
be thus impudently attacked, they have no defence, but 
in the end to catt yiclding glances at the Starers; and, 
in this caſe, a man who has no ſenſe of ſhame has the 
fame advantage over his miſtreſs as he who has no re- 
gard for his own life over his adverſary. While tie ge- 
nerality of the world arc fettercd by rules, and move by 
proper and juſt methods, he, who has no reſpect to any 
of them, carries away the reward duc to that propriety 
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of Lehaviour, with no other merit than that of having 
neglected it. : 
| take an impudent fellow to be a fort of outlaw in 
good-breeding, and therefore what is faid of him no na- 
non or perſon can be concerned for: for this reaſon, one 
mar be free upon him. I hare put my ſelf to great pains 
in conſidering this prevailing quality which we call un- 
pudence, and have taken notice that it exerts itſelf in a dif- 
ferent manner according to the different ſoils wherein ſuch 
ſubje&ts of theſe dominions, as are maſters of it, were 
born, Impudence in an Englithman is fullen and inſo- 
mt; in a Scotchman it is untractable an! rapacious; 
in an Iriſhman abſurd and fawning: as the courte of the 
world now runs, the impudent Englithman behaves like 
a furly landlord, the Scot like an ill- received gueſt, and 
the Iriſhman like a ftranger who knows he is not wel- 
come. There is ſeldom any thing entertaining either in 
the impudence of a South or North Briton; but that of 
an Iriſhman is always comic. A true and genuine im- 
pudence is ever the effect of ignorance, withour the leaſt 
ſenſe of it; the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful ſtarers now in 
this town, are of that nation; they have uſually the ad- 
ram · age of the ſtature mentioned in the above letter of 
my correſpondent, and generally take their ftands in the 
ere of women of fortune; infomuch that I have known 
one of them, three months after he came from plough, 
with a tolerable good air lead wut a woman from a play, 
which one of our own breed, after four years at Oxford 
— two at the Temple, would have been afraid to 
at. 

I cannot tell how to account for it; but theſe people 
have uſually the preference to our own fools, in the opi- 
mon of the ſillier part of womankind. Perhaps it is, that 
an Engliſh coxcomb is feldom fo obſequious as an Iriſh 
ene; and when the deſign of pleafing is viſible, an ab- 
furdity in the way toward it is eaſily forgiven. 

Bur thoſe who are downright impudent, and go on 
without reflection that they are ſuch, are more to be to- 
lerated than a ſet of fellows among us who profeſs im- 


Pudtuce with an air of humour, and think to carry off 
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the moſt inexcuſcable of all faults in the world, with 
no other apology than faving in a gav tone, “I put an 
„ jmpurent face upon the matter.” No: no man thall 
be allowed the advantages of impudence who is conſcious 
that he is ſuch; if he knows he is impudent he may as 
well be otherwiſe; and it ſhall be expected that he bluſh 
when he fees he makes another do it: for nothing can 
atone for the want of modeſty ; without which beauty is 
ung raceful, and wit deteſtable R. 


No. XXI. SATURDAY, MARCH 24. 


—— Locus eſt & pluribus umbris. Honk. 
There's room enough, and cach may bring his friend. 
CrEECH, 


I AM ſometimes very much troubled when I refle&t 

upon the three great-profefſivns,—of Divinity, Law, 
and Phy ſic; how they are cach of them overburdened 
with practitionets, and filled with multitudes of ingenious 
gentlemen that ſtarve one another. 

We may divide the clergy into generals, field- officers, 
and fubalterns. Among the firſt we may reckon biſhops, 
deans, and archdeacons: among the ſecond are doctors 
of divinity, prebendarics, and ail that wear ſcarves: the 
reſt are comprehended under the fubalterns. As for the 
firit claſo, our conſtitution preſerves it from any redun- 
dancy of incumbents, notwithſtanding competitors are 
numberleſs. Upon a ftrift calculation it is found that 
there has vern a great exceeding of late years in the ſe- 
cond diviſion, feveral brevets having been granted fur 
the c nverting of ſubalterns into feart-officers ; mf much 
tit within my memory the price of luteſtring is raited 
above two-pence in a yard. As for the ſubalterns, they 
are not to be numbered. Should our clergy once enter 


uto thc corrupt practice of the laity, by the 3 
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their freeholds, they would be able to carry moſt of the 
election in Engl ind. | 

The body ot the law is no lefs incumbered with ſuper- 
fluous members, that are like Virgi.'s army, which he 
tell us, was fe crowded, many of them had not rom to 
uſe their we pon. This prodigious fociety of men may 
be divid. d into the litigious and pcaccable. Under the 
firſt ar. compreh. nded all thi fe who are carried down in 
c ach- full ro Weſtminſter-hall, everv morning in term- 
ume. Marial's deſcription of this ſpecies of lawyers is 
full of humur : 


Iras & verba locants 


« Men that hire out their words and anger;” that are 
more or lefs paſſionate according as they are paid for it, 
and allow their clicnt a quantity of wrath proportionable 
to the fee which they receive from him. I muſt however 
obſerve to the reader, tht above three parts of thoſe 
whom I reckon among the litigi us, are ſuch as are only 
quarrelſome in their hearts, and have no opportunity of 
ewing their paſſion at the bar: nevertheleſs, as they 
do not know what ſtrifes may ariſe, they appear at the 
hall every day, that they may ſhew themſcives in rea- 
8 ty enter the liſts whenever there ſhall be occaſion 
them. 5 

The penceable lawyers are, in the firſt place, many 
of the benchers of the ſeveral inns of court, who ſeem 
to be the dignitaries of the law; and are endowed with 
thoſe qualifications of mind thar accompliſh a man rather 
for a ruler than a pleader. Theſe men live peaceably 
in their habitations, cating once a day, and dancing 
once a year, for the honour of their re ſpective ſocieties. 

Another numberleſs branch of peaceable lawyers are 
thoſe young men who, being placed at the inns of court 
in order to ſtudy the laws of their country, frequeat the 
play-houte m re than Weſtminſter-hall, and are ſecn in 
all public afſemblies, except in a court of juſtice. I ſhall 
ly nothing of thoſe filent and buſy multitudes that are 
employed withia doors in the drawing up of * 
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and conveyances ; ror of thoſe greater numbers that 
liate ti eit u an: of buſineſs with a tre. ence to ſuch cham- 
ber · practice. 

K, in the third place, we look into the profeſſion of 
phyiic, we thall find a moſt formidable body of men; 
the ſight af them is enough to make a man ferious; for 
we may lay it down as a4 maxim, that when a nation 
abounds in phyficians, it grows thin of people. Sir 
William Temple is very much puzz'ied to find out a rea- 
fon why the northern hive, us he calls it, does not ſend 
out ſuch prodigious ſwarms, and overrun the world with 
Goths and Wand ls, as it did formerly; but had that ex- 
cellent author obſerved that there were no ſtudents in 
phyſic among the ſubjects of Thor and Woden, and 
that this ſcience very much flouriſhes in the north at 
preſent, he might have found a better f. lution for this 
difficulty than any of thoſe he has made uſe of. This 
body of meu in our own country may be deſcribed like 
the Britiſh army in Cæſar's time, ſome of them ſlay in 
chariots, and ſome on foot. If the infantry do leis ex- 
ecutioa than the charioteers, it is becauſe they cannot 
be carried fo ſoon into all quarters of the town, and 
diſpatch fo much buſineſs in fo ſhort a time. Beſides 
this body of regular troops there are ſtragglers, who, 
without being duly litted and enrolled, do infinite myſ- 
chief to : who are fo unlucky as to fall into their 
hands. 

There are, beſides the abovementioned, innumerable 
retainers to — who, for want of other patients, 
amuſe themſelves with the ftiflicg of cats in an air-pump, 
cutting up dogs alive, or — of inſects upon the 
point of a needle for microſcopical obſervations ; beſides 
thoſe that are employed in the gathering of weeds, and 
the chace of — van not to mention the cockleſhell- 
merchants and ſpider - catchers. 

When I conſider how each of theſe profeſſions are 
crowded with multitudes that feek their livelihood in 
them, and how many men of merit there arc in each of 
them, who may be rather ſaid to be of the ſcience than 
the profelſion, I very much wonder at the humour of 
parcaty 
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who will not rather ch ofe to place their ſons 
in a way of life where an honeſt induſtry cannot but 
thrive, than in ftarions where the greateſt probity, learn- 
ing, and good ſenſe my miſcarry. How many men are 
count y- curates, that mig!.t have made themſelves alder- 
men of London, by a r gli improvement of a ſimal er fum 
of money than what is uſually laid out upon a learned 
education ! A ſober frugal perſon, of flender parts and a 
flow apprehenſion, might have thrived in trade, though 
he ſtarves upon phylic;z as a man would be well enough 
pleaſed to buy ſilks of ove whom he would not venture 
tw feel his pulſe. Vagellius is careful, ftudious, and 
obliging, but withal a little thick ſkull'd: he has not 
a ſingle client but might have had abundance of cuſtom- 
ers. The misfortune is, that parents take a liking to a 
particular profeſſion, and therefore deſire their ſons ma 
be of it; whereas, in fo great an affair of life, they 
ſhould conſider the genius and abilities of their children 
more than their own inclinations. 

It is the great adꝭ antage of a trading nation that there 
are very few in it ſo dull and heavy whe may not be 
placed in ſtations of lite which may give them an oppor- 
tunity of making their fortunes. A well-regulated com- 
merce is not like law, phy ſic, or divinity, to be over- 
ſtocked with hands; but, on the contrary, flouriſhes by 
multitudes, and gives employment to all its prefeffors. 
Fleeto of merchantmen are ſo many ſquadrons of floating 
thops, that vendl our wares and manufactures in all the 
markets of the world, and and out chapmen under b th 
the tropics. 2 


1 No. XXII. 
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No. XXII. MONDAY, MARCH 26. 
Quodcungue oftend's mihi fic, incredulus odi, Hon. 


Whatever contradicts my ſenſe 
I hate to ſee, and never can believe. Roscommon, 


THE word Spectator being moſt uſually underſtood as 

one of the audicnce at public repreſentations in our 
theatres, I feldom fail of many letters relating to plays 
and operas. But indeed there are ſuch monſtrous things 
done in both, that if one had not been an eye - witneſs of 
them, one could not believe that ſuch matters had been 
real iy exhibited. There is very little which concerm 
human life, or is a picture of nature, that is regarded 
by the greater part of the company. The underſtanding 
1s diſmiſſed from our entertainments: our mirth is the 
laughter of fools, aud our admiration the wonder of 
iiots; elſe, ſuch improbable, monſtrous, and incohe- 
rent dreams could not go off as they do, not only with- 
out the utmoſt ſcorn and contempt, but even with the 
loudeſt applauſe and approbation. But the letters of my 
correſpondents will repreſent this affair in a more lively 
manner than any diſcourſe of my own; I ſhall there- 
fore give them to my reader with only this preparation, 
that they all come from players, and that the buſineſs 
of playing is now ſo managed, that you are not to be 
furprited when J fay one or two of them are rational, 
others ſenſitive and vegetative actors, and others wholly 
inanimate. I ſhall not place theſe as I have named them, 
but as they have precedence in the opinion of their au- 


Mr. Hpect᷑ator, 


* YOUR haring been ſo humble as to take notice of 
© the epiſtles of other animals, emboldens me, who 
* am the wild boar that was killed by Mrs,-Tofts, to 
* repre{ent to you that I think I was hardly/uſed in not 
having the part of the lion in Hydaſpes given to 28 


- 
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© Tt would have been but a natural ſtep for me to have 
performed that noble creature, after having behaved 
© myſelf to ſatisfa tion in the part above-meatoned ; but 
© that of a lion is ton great a character for one that never 
trod the ſtage before but upon two legs. As for the 
© little reſiſtance which I made, I hope it may be excuſed, 
hen it is confidered that the dart was thrown at me 
+ by ſo fair an hand. I muſt confeſs I had but juſt put 
on my brutality ; and Camilla's charms were ſuch, 
that beholding her erect mien, hearing her — 
voice, and aſtoniſhed with her graceful motion, I coul 
© not keep up to my aſſumed tiercencls, but died like a 
man. 
« I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
* THOMAS PRONE. 


* Mr. Spectator, 


© THIS is to let you underſtand, that the plav-houſe 
{is a repreſentation of the world in nothing fo much 
as in this particular, that no one riſes in it according to 
his merit. I have acted ſeveral parts of houſhold-ſtuff 
* with great applauſe for many years: I am one of the 
men in the hangings in the Emperor of the Moon; 1 
© have twice performed the third chair in an Engliſh 
opera; and have rehearſed the pump in the Fortune- 
Hunters. I am now grown old, and hope you will re- 
* commend me fo etf-ttually, as that I ma fav ſome- 
thing before I go off the ſtage : in which you will do a 
great act of charity to 


© Your moſt humble ſervant, 
© Wm. SCRENE.,” 


6 Mr. Spe ator, 


* UNDERST ANDING that Mr. Screne has writ to 
* you, and deſired ro be raiſed from dumb and ſtill 


12 © parts, 
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parts, I defire, if vou give him motion or ſpeech, that 

ou would advance me in my wax, and let me keep on 
in what I bymbly prefume am a maſter; to wit, in 
repreſenting human and ſtill life together. I have fe. 
veral ries acted one of the tineſt lower-pors in the 
fame opera wherein Mr. Screne is a chair; therefore, 
upon his promotion, requeſt that I may fucceed him in 
the hangings, with my hand in the orange-trees. 


© Your humble ſervant, 
„ RALru SIMPLE, 


© Fr, Drury-Lane, March 24, 1710-1. 
©I SAW vour friend the Templar this evening in the 
pit, and thought he looked very little pleaſed wih 
the repreſentation of the mad ſcene of the Pilgrim. I 
wiſh, Sir, you would do us the f.vour to anumadvert 
frequently upon the falle taſte the rown is in, with re- 
lation to plays as well as operas. It certainly requires 
a degree of underſtanding to play juſtly; but ſuch is 
our condition, that we are to ſuſpend our reaſon to per- 
form our parts. As to ſcenes of madneſs, you know, 
Sir, there are noble inftances of this kind in Shake» 
fpcar ; but then it is the diſturbance of a noble mind, 
from generous and humane reſentments; it is like that 
grief which we have for the deceaſe of our friends; it 
is no diminution but a recommendation of human na- 
ture, that in ſuch incidents paſſion gets the better of 
reaſon ; and all we can think to comfort ourſelves, u 
impotent againſt half what we feel. I will not men- 
tion that we had an idiot in the ſcene, and all the ſenſe 
it is repreſented to have is that of luſt. As for myſelf, 
who have long taken pains in perſonating the paſſions, 
I have to-night acted only an appetite. The part 
played is thirſt, but it is repreſented as written rather 
be a drayman than a poet. I come in with a tub 


about me; that tub hung with quart-pots, with a 
Ballon at my mouth. 1 am athamed to tell you that 
; I plead 
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I pleaſed very much, and this was introduced as a mad- 


+ neſs; but ſure it was not human madneſs, for a mule 
* or an aſs may have been as dry as ever I was in my 
life. 

J am, Sir, 


Vour moſt obcdient and humble ſervant,” 


M. Speftator, From the Savoy in the Strand, 

IF you can read it with dry eyes, I give vou this 
trouble to acquaint you, that I am the unfortunate 
© king Latinus; and believe I am the firſt prince that 
dated from this palace fince John of Gaunt. Such is 
© the uncertainty of all human greatneſs, that I, who 
lately never moved without a guard, am now preſſed as 
© x common ſoldier, and am to fail with rhe firit fair 
* wind againſt my brother Lewis of France. It is a 
very hard thing to put off a character which one has 
appeared in with applauſe : this I experienced fince the 
© lols of my diadem ; for, upon quarrelling with an- 
other recruit, I ſpoke my indignation out of my part 
* in recitativo: 


6 Moſt audacious ave, 


« Dar'it thou an angry monarck's fury brave! | 


The words were no ſooner out of my mouth, when a 
© ſerjcant knocked me down, and aſked me if I had a 
mind to mutiny, in talking things nobody underſtood, 
© You ſee, Sir, my unhappy circumſtances; and if by 
* your meditation you can procure a ſubſidy for a priace 
* (who never failed to make all that beheld him merry 
at his appearance) you will merit the thanks of 


« Your friend, 
The KINC of LATIUx.“ 


« ADVERTISEMENT. 
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« ADVERTISEMENT. 


&© FoR THE GooD of THE FUBLIC. 


& Within two doors of the Maſquerade lives an emi- 
& nent Italian Chirurgeon, arrived from the Carnival at 
„Venice, of great experience in private cures. Accom- 
„ modations are provided, and perſons admitted in their 
„ maſqui g habits. 

* He has curcd ſince his coming hither, in leſs than 
% fortuight, four Scaramouches, a Mountebank. 
% Doctor, two Turkiſh Baſſas, three Nuns, and a Mor- 
„ ris-dancer. 


« FVnirnti occurrite morbo. 
N. B. Aux perſon may agree by rhe great, and be 
“ kept in repair by the vear. The doctor draws teeth 
« without pulling off your maſk.” R 


No. XXIII. TUESDAY, MARCH 27. 


Sevit atrox Volſcens, nec teli confpicit uſquam 
Auctorem, nec quo ſe ardens immittere pot. Vine. 


Fierce Volſcen, foams with rage, and, gazing round, 
Petcry'd uot him who gave the fatal wound; 
Nor knew to fix revenge, —— Davorx. 


HERE is nothing tliat more betrays a baſe 

ous ſpirit, than the giving of ſecret ſtabs to a man's 
reputation. Lampoons and fatires that are written with 
wit and ſpirit, are like poiſoned darts, which not only 
inflict a wound, but make it incurable. For this reaſon 
I am very much troubled when I ſee the talents of hu- 
mour and ridiculc in the poſſeſſion of an ill-natured man. 
There cannot be a greater gratification to a barbarous 
and inkuman wit, than to ſtir up ſorrow in the heart of 
a private perſon, to raiſe uneaſineſs among near relations, 
and ro expoſe whole families to deriſion, at the ſame time 
that he rewains ualeen and undiſcovered, If, ow 
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the accompliſhments of being witty and ill-natured, a 
man 1s vicious into the bargain, he is one of the moſt 
miſchievous creatures that can enter into a civil ſociety. 
His fatire will then chiefly fall upon thoſe who ought to 
be the moſt excmpr from it. Virtue, merit, and every thing 
that is praiſeworthy, will be made the ſubjeft of ridicule 
and buffoonrv. It is impotſible to enumerate the evils 
which arife from theſe arrows that fly in the dark; and 
} know no other excuſe that is or can be made for them, 
than that the wound- t';.:y give are only imaginary, and 
produce nothing more than a fecret ſhame or forrow in 
the mind of the ſuffering perſon. It muſt indeed be con- 
felſed, that a lainpoon or fatire do not carry in them rob- 
bery or murder; but at the fame time, how many are 
there that would not rather lofe a conſiderable ſum of 
money, or even life itſelf, than be ſet up as a mark of in- 
famy and derifion ! and in this caſe a man ſhould con- 
fider, that an injury is not to be meaſured by the notions 
of him that gives, but of him who receives it. 

Thoſe who can put the beſt countenance upon the out- 
rag s of this nature which are offered them, are not with» 
out their ſecret anguith. I have often obſerved a paſſa 
in Socrates's behaviour at his death, in a light wherein 
none of the critics have conſidered it. That excellent 
man, entertaining his friends a little before he drank the 
bow] of poiſon, with a diſcourſe on the immortality of 
the ſoul, ar his entering upon it, fays, that he does aot 
delieve any the moſt comic genius can cenſure him for 
_ upon ſuch a ſubject at ſuch a time. This paſ- 
fage, I think, evidently glauces upon Ariſtophanes, who 
writ a comedy on purpoſe to ridicule the diſcourſes of 
that divine philoſopher. It has been obſerved by many 
writers, that Socrates was fo little moved at this piece of 
buffoonry, that he was ſeveral times preſent at its being 
ted upon the ſtage, and never expreſſed the leaſt reſent- 
ment of it. But with ſubmitſion, I think the remark I 
have here made ſhews us, that this unworthy treatment 
made an impreſſion upon his mind, though he had been 
too wiſe to diſcover it. 

When Julius Cæſar was lampooned by 8 

mu 
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invited him to a tupper, and treated him with ſuch a 
ncrous civiiity, that he made the poet his friend ever 
after. Cardinal Mazarine gave te time kind treatment 
to the learned Quillet, who had reflected upon his emi- 
nence in a famous Latin poem. The Cardinal tent for 
him, and after fome kind expottulaticns upon whit he 
had written, atfured him of his cficem, and dilinificd him 
with à promitc of the next good abbey that ſhould fall; 
which he accor ingly conferred upon him in a few 
months after. This ha! fo good an cfictt upon the au- 
thor, that he dedicated rhe fecond edition of his book to 
the Cardinal, after having expunged the patſages which 
had given him offence. 

Sextus Quintus was not of ſo generous and foryivinga 
teinper. Upon his being made Pope, the ftatue of Paf- 
quia was one night dreſſed in a very dirty ſhirt, with an 
excuſe written under it, that he was forced to wear foul 
linen, becauſe his laundreſ was made a princeſs. This 
was a reflection upon the Pope's ſiſter, who, before the 
promotion of her brother, was in thoſe mean circum- 
ſtinces that Paſquin repreſented her. As this palquinade 
made a great noiſe in Rome, the Pope offered a conſiders 
able tum of monev to any perſon that thouid diſcover the 
author of it. The author rcelving upon his Holinebs's 


gencrotity, as alſo on ſome private overtures which he 


had received from him, made the difcovery himſelf; 
upon which the Pope gave him the reward he had pro- 
miſed, but at the fame time, to difable rhe ſatiriſt for the 
future, ordered his tongue to be cut our, ard both his 
hands to be chopped off. Aretine is too trite an inſtance. 
Every one knows that all the kings in Europe were his 
tributaries. Nay, there is 2 etter of his extant, in which 
he makes his boaſts that he had laid the Sophi of Peta 

under cont! ibution. | 
Though in the various examples which I have here 
drawn together, theſe ſeveral great men beliaved them- 
ſelves very differently towards the wits of the age who 
hal reproached them, they all of them plainly thevwed 
tl. at they were very ſenſihle of their reproaches, and con- 
tequently that they received them as very great _ 
0. 
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For mv own part, I would never truſt a man that I 
thought was capable of giving theſe ſecret wounts; and 
Ganct but think that he would hurt the perſona whoſe 
repuration he thus aſſaults, in his body or in his fortune, 
cou d he Co it with the ſame ſecui ity. There is indeed 
ſomething very Farbarous and inhuman in the ordinary 
ſnbblers of lampoons: an innocent young lady thall be 
capo for an unhappy feature; 1 father of a _— 
wrne!! to ridicule, for fume doweltic calamity; a wife 
be made uncaſy all her lite, for a miſinterpicted word or 
hon; nav, a goud, a temperate, and a juſt man, ſhall 
be put out of countenance by the reprefentation of thoſe 
qualities that ſhould do him honour. So pernicious a 
thing is wit when it is not tempered with virtue and hu- 
maniry, 

I have, indeed, heard of heedleſs inconſiderate writers, 
that without an malice have facrificed the reputation of 
their friends and acquaintance to a certain levity of tem- 
pr, and a filly ambition of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by 
a fpirit of raillery and fatire; as if it were not infinitely 
more honourable to be a good-natured man than a wit. 
Where there is this little pætulant humour in an author, 
de i often very miſchievous without deſigning to be fo, 
for which reaſon I always lay it down as a rule, that an 
wdifcreet man is more hurtful than an ill-naturcd one; 
for as the latter will only attack his enemies, and thoſe 
he withes ill to, the other injures indifferently both friends 
ad foes, I cannot forbear, on this occation, tranſcrib- 
mg a fable out of Sir Roger PEftrange, which accilent- 
aly hes before me: A company of waggiſh boys were 
© watching of frogs at the ſide of a pond, and ſtill as any 
* of em put up their heads they'd be pelting them down 
again with © ones Children, favs one of the frogs, you 


* never conſider that, though this may be play to you, 


o death to us. 

As this week is in a manner ſet apart and dedicated to 
fnous thoughts, I tha!l indulge myſelf in ſuch fpecula- 
das 35 may not be altogecrher untuitable to the ſcaſon: 
a1 16 the mean time, as the cttling in ourſelves a chia- 
Mable frame of mind is a we: k very proper tor the time, 

I have 
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I hare in this paper endeavoured to expoſe that particular 
breach of charity which has been generally overlooked 
by divines, becauſe they are but few who can be vag 
Ut it. 


No. XXIV. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28. 


Accurrit quidam notus mihi nom'ne tantum; 
Arreptaque manu, quid agis dulcime rerum? Hon. 


Comes up a fop (I knew him but by fame) 
And tciz'd my hand, and call'd me by my name 
— My dear '—bow doit ? 


THERE are in this town a great number of inſigniũ- 

cant people, who are by no mcans fit for the better 
fort of converſation, and ret have an impertinent am- 
bition of appearing ui h thofe to whom they are not 
welcome. If vou walk in the Park, one of them will 
ccitainly join with you, though vou are in company with 
ladies; if vou drink a bottle, they will find your haunts. 
What makes ſuch fellows the more burdenſome is, that 
they nehher offead nor pleaſe to far as to be taken no- 
rice of for either. Ir is, I preſume, for this reaſon, that 
my correſpondents are willing by my mcans to be rid d 
them. The two following letters are written by perſons 
who ſuffer by fuch unpertinence. A worthy old bache- 
lor, who ſets in for his doſe of claret every night at ſuch 
an hour, is teazed by a fwarm of them; who, becauſe 
they arc fure of room and good fire, have taken wn 
th. ir heads ro keep a forr of club in his company, though 
the good fober gentleman himſelf is an utter eneiny v 
fuch mectings. 


« Mr. Spedtator, 
* THE averfion I for ſome years have had to clubsin 
« general, gave me a perfect reliſh for your ſpeculs 


tion on that tubject; bur I have tince been extremely 
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* th: upporters of ſuch impertinent aſſemblies. I beg 
ea e te ſtite my caſe "Bra and that done, 1 ſhall ex- 
© pect tcdreſs from your judicious pen. 

+ [ am, Sir, a bachelor of ſome ſtanding, and a traveller; 
© my butinefs, to conſult my own humour, which 1 
i gratify without controlling other people's; I have a 
© room and a whole bed to myſelf; and I have a dog, a 
* fiddle, and a gun; they pleaſe me, and injure no crea- 
ture alive. My chief meal is a ſupper, which I always 
* make at a tavern. I am conſtant to an hour, and net 
* ill-humoured; for which reaſons, though I invite no- 
© body, I have no ſooner ſupped than I have a crowd 
* about me of that fort of good company that know not 
* whither elſe to go. It is true, every man pays his 


* ſhare; yer, as they are intruders, I have an undoubted 


* right to be the only ſpeaker, or at leaſt the loudeſt; 
* winch I maintain, and that to the great emolument of 
my audience. I ſometimes tell them their own in 
* pretty free language; and ſometimes divert them with 
* merry tales, according as I am in humour. I am one 
* of thoſe who live in taverns to a great age, by a fort of 
regular intemperancez I never go to bed drunk, but 
* always fluſtered; I wear away very gently, am apt to be 
* pecviſh, but never angry. Mr. Spectator, if you have 
* kept various company, you know there is in every 
* tavern in town ſome old humourift or other, who is 
* maſter of the houſe as much as he that keeps it. The 
* drawers are all in awe of him; and all the cuſtomers 
* who frequent his company, yield him a fort of comical 
* obedience. I do not know but I may be ſuch a fellow 
*& this myſelf; bur I appeal to you, whether this is ro 
" be called a club, becauſe fo many impertinents will 
* break in upon me, and -ome without appointment? 
Clinch of Barnet has a nightly meeting, and thows to 
* every one that will come in and pay: but then he is 
* the only actor. Why mould people miſcall things? If 


bis is allowed to be a concert, why mayn't mine be a 
lecture? However, Sir, I ſubmit it to you, and am, 
« Sir, | 
« Your moſt obedient, &c. 
© THO, KIXBOw.“ 
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* Good Sir, 
* YOU and I were preſſed againſt each other lat 
© winter in a crowd; in which uncaſy poſture we ſuf- 
* fered together for almoſt half an hour. I thank you 
© for all vour civilities ever fince, in being of my ac- 
© quaintance wherever you meet me. But the other day 
vou pull'd off your hat to me in the Park, when I wa 
« walking with my miſtreſs: ſhe did not like your ar, 
* and faid, the wondered what ſtrauge fellows I was ac- 
« quainted with. Dear Sir, confider it is as much as my 
* life is worth, if the thould think we were intimate; 
therefore I carneſtiy iniccat you for the future to take 
* nv maaner of notice of, 
© Sir, 
* Your obliged humble ſervant, 
* WILL. FASH108 


A like impertinenec is alſo very troubleſome to the 
ſuperior and mere intelligent part of the fair fex. It b, 
it {eems, a great inconvenience that thoſe of the meanct 


capacities will pretend to make vilits, though indeed ny | 


are qualified rather to add to the furniture of the 

by filling an empty chair, than to the convertation they 
come into when they viſit. A friend of mine hopes for 
redreſs in this cafe by the publication of a letter in my 
paper, which ſhe thinks- thoſe the would be rid of wil 
take to themſelves. It ſeems to be written with an zee 
to one of thoſe pert giddy unthinking girls, who, up 
the rechmmendation only of an agreeable per ſon and 1 
faſhionable air, take themſelves to be upon a level with 
women of the greatelt merit. 


« Madan, 


* I TAKE this way to acquaint vou with what com. 
© non rules and forms would never permit me to tel 
* you otherwiſe; to wit, that vou and I, tho' equals in 
* quality and tortunc, aic by nu mean tuitable comps 

* nigh». 
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6 nions. You are, 'tis true, very prey; can dance, 
© and make a very good figure in a public afſembly : 
hut alas, Madam, vou muſt go no further; diſtance 
and fileace are your beſt recommendations ; therefore 
© [ct me beg of you never to make me any more viſits, 
+ You come in a litcral ſenſe to ſee one; for = have 
© nothing to ſay. I do nor fay this, that I would by any 
means loſe your acquaintance; but I would keep it up 
* with the ſtricteſt forms of good-breeding. Let us pa 
* viſits, but never fee one auother. If you will be fo 
good as to deny yourſelf always to me, I thall return 
© the obligation by giving the fame orders to my ſerve 
* ants, When accident makes us meet at a third place, 
vue may mutually lament the misfortune of never ſind- 
© ing one another at home, go in the ſame party to a be- 
* nctit-play, and ſmile at each other, and put down 
© glatfes as we paſs in our coaches. Thus we may en- 
joy as much of each other's friendſhip as we are 
capable; for there are ſome people who are to be 
t known only by fight, with which fort of friendſhip 1 
© hope you will always honour,” f 
Madam, 
© Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


„ Mary TkEsOAx. 


p. 8. I ſubſcribe myſelf by the name of the day I 
282 —— friends may know who 
am. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

* TO prevent all miſtakes that may ha amon 
* gentlemen of the other end of the 2 pe Þe — 
but once a week to St. James's coffee · houſe, either by 
* miſcalling the ſervants or requiring ſuch things from 
* them as are not properly within their reſpec̃tive pro- 
„ rinces,—this is to give notice, that Kidney, keeper of 


_ * the book-debts of the outlying cuſtomers, and obſerver 


* of thoſe who go off — paying, having tows 
66 
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that employment, is ſuccecded by John Sowton; to 


„ whoſe place of enterer of mettayes and tirſt coffee. 
« grinder, William ird is promoted and Samuel Bur. 
% dock comes as thoe-cleancr in the room ot the faid 


* Sid.” R 
— ———— :: 
No. XXV. THURSDAY, MARCH 29. 
——— F;zreſcitquo medendos Vine, 
And fickens by the very means of health. 


THE following letter will explain itſelf, and needs no 
apulogy. 


fr, 

* I AM one of that ſickly tribe who are commonly 
* known by the name of Valetudinarians; and do 
* confets to you, that I firſt contracted this ill habit af 
* body or rather of mind, by the ſtudy of phiyſic. I no 
* fooner began to peruſe books of this nature, but [ 
* found my pulſe was irregular ; and ſcarce ever read the 
account of any diſeaſe that I did not fancy myſelf at- 
* flicted with, Doctor Sydenham's learned Treatiſe of 
* Fevers threw me into a lingering hectic, which hung 
upon me all the while I was reading that excellent 
piece. I then applied myſelf ro the ſtudy of fever 
* authors who have written upon phthifical diſtempers, 
and by that means fell into a conſumption; nll at 

length, growing very fat, I was in a manner fh 
aut of that imagination. Not long after this, I found 
in mylelf all the ſymptoms of the gout, except pain; 
but was cured of it by a Treatiſe upon the Gravel, 
« writren by a very ingenious author, who (as it is uſual 
for phyſicians to convert one diſtemper into another) 
« exſcd me of the gout by giving me the ftone. Iz 
length ſtu ied my ſelf into a complication of diftempers; 
but accidcntally taking into my hand that ingenious 
dicourie 
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« diſcourſe wtitten by Sanctorius, I was reſolved to direct 
© mv{olf by a ſcheme of rules, which I had collected 
from his obſervations. The learned world ate very 
Ewell acquainted with that gentleman's invention; 
© who, for the better carrying on of his expernnents, 
+ contrived a certain mathematical chair, which was to 
« atiticially hung upon ſprings, that it would weigh any 
„ung as well as a pair of ſcales. By this means he 
© licovered how many ounces of his food pats'd by 
© patpiration, what quantity of it was turned into nuue 
* 1ithament, and how much went away by the other chan- 
+ nels and diſtributions of nature. 

© Having provided myſelf with this chair, I uſed to 
© {udy, cat, drink, and ſleep in it; inlomuch that I may 
* ze laid, for theſe three laſt vears, to have lived in a 
bur of ſcales. I compute myſelf, when I am in full 
© health, to be preciſely two hundred weight, falling 
* thort of it about a pound after a day's faſt, and ex- 
© ceeding it as much after a very full meal; fo that it is 
* my continual employment to trim the balance between 
* theſe tuo volatile pounds in my conſtitution. In my 
* ordinary meals I fetch mvſ-lf up to two hundred weight 
and half a pound; and if after having dined I find my- 
elf fall Chort of it, I drink jult to much fmall beer, or 
cat ſuch a quantity of bread, as is ſufficient to make me 
duet. In my greateſt exceſles I do not tranſgrefs 
* more than the other half pound; which, for my 
* beaith's fake, I do the firſt Monday in every mouth. 
© A ſoon as I find myſeif duly poiſed after dinner, I 
alk till I have perſpired five ounces and four icruples ; 
aud when I diſcover, by my chair, that I am fo far re- 
duced, I tal to my books, and ſtudy away three ounces 
* more. As for the remaining parts of the pound, I keep 
no account of them. I do not dine and ſup by the 
clock, but by my chair; for when that informs me my 
* pouad of food is exhauſted, I conclude myſelf to be 
* hungry, and lav in another with all diligence. In my 
dars of ahſtinence I Joſe a pound and an half, and va 
* kucma faſts am tuo pounds lighter than on other days 
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I allow mvſelf, one night with another, a quarter of 
a pound of ſleep within a few grains, more or leſs; and 
if upon mv rifing I tind that I have net conſumed 
my whole quantity, I take out the reſt in my chair. 
Upon an exact calculation of what I expended and 
received the laſt year, which I alwavs regiſter ina 
book, I find the medium to be two Iv ndred weight; fo 
that I cannot difcover that I am impaired one ounce in 
my health during a whole twelvemonth. And vet, 
Sir, notwithſtanding this my great care to ballaſt my. 
ſelf equally every day, and to keep my body in its pro- 
per poiſe, fo it is that I find mytelf in a fick and lan- 
Zuithing condition. My complexion is grown very fal- 
low, my pulſe low, and my body hydropical. Let me 
therefore beg vou, Sir, to conhder me as your pati 

and to give me more certain rules to walk by than thoſe 
© | have already obſerved, and you will very much 
© oblige * Your humble ſervant.” 


This letter puts me in mind of an Italian epitaph, 
written on the monument of a valetudinarian ; “ Hare 
* ben, ma per flar meglio fto qui :” which it is impoſ- 
fible to tranſlate. The fear of death often proves mor- 
tal, and ſets people on methods to fave their lives, which 
infallibly deftrov them. This is a reflection made by 
ſome hiſtorians, upon obſerving that there are many more 
thouſands killed in a flight than in a battle; and may be 
applied to thoſe multitudes of imaginary ſick perfons that 
break their conſtitutions by phyſic, and throw themſelves 

into the arms of death, by endeavouring to eſcape it. 
This method is not only dangerous, but below the prac- 
tice of a reaſonable creature. To conſult the preſerra- 
tion of life as the only end of it, to make our health 
our huſinets, to engage in no action that is not part of a 
regimen or courſe of phyſic, are purpoſes fo * 
me:n, ſo vunworthy human nature, that a generous 
would rather dic than ſubmit to them. Beſides that, 3 
continual anxiety for life vitiates all the relithes of it, an 
cis a glown over the whole face of nature; as it is in- 
potiible we ſhould take delight in any ching chat we at 
every moment afraid of loſing. 
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I do not mein, by what I have here faid, that [ 
think any ene to blame for taking due care of their 
oath. On the contrary, as cherfulncſs of mind 
and capicity for butinels, are in a great menſure the 
effects of a weil-temnered conſtitution, a man cannot 
be ar too much pains ro cultivate and preſerve it. But 
this care, which we arc promoted to, not only by com- 
mon fenſe bur by dury and inſtinct, thould never en- 
ge us in grounds fears, melancholy apprehenſions, 
aud imiginary diftempers, which arc natural to every 
min who ts more anxious to live than how to live. 
I hurt, the pretervation of life thould be only a fe- 
cmdary Concern, and the direttion of it our principal. 
If we have this frame of mind, we ſhall take the buſt 
means tu preſerve life, without being over tolicituus about 
the event ; and thall arrive at that point of telicity which 
Martial has mentionet as the perfection of Happineſs, of 
ncither fearing nor withing for death. 

la anſwer to the gentleman who tempers his health 
vv ounces and by fcruples, and, inftead of complying with 
thoſe natural fulicitations of hunger and thirſt, druw- 
tincls or love of exercife, governs himfelf by the pre- 
ſerip tions of his chair, I thall tell him a thort fable. Ju- 
piter, fays the mythologiſt, to reward the piety of a cer- 
tan countryman, promiſed to give him whatever he 
would aſk : the countryman deſired that he might have 
the management of the weather in his own citate : he 
obtained his requeſt, and immediately diſtributed rain, 
ſnow, and ſunſhine among his teveral fields, as he thought 
the nature of the foil required. Ar the end of the year, 
when he expected tv fee a more than ordinary crop, his 
harveſt fell infinitely ſhort of that of his neighbours; up- 
on which, ſays the fable, he deſired Jupiter to rake the 
weather again into his own hands, or that otherwile he 
luuld utterly ruin himlclf, Pa C. 
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No. XXVI. FRIDAY, MARCH zo. 


Pallida mors x4quo pulſar ple pruperum tavernas 
Regumque turres, O beate testi, 
Vitæ ſumme brevis ſpem nos vetat mchoare longam. 
am te prem-t nox, fabuleque mancs, 


Et dumus xilis Pluton Hon. 


With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 
Knocks at tis: cottage, and the palace gate: 
Liie's tpan forbids the. to extend thy cares, 
And ttretch thy hopes beyond thy years : 
Night fon will ſeize, and vou mult quickly go 
To tor; d gholis, and Plutu's houſe below. Carrcs. 


HEN I im in a ferions humour, I very often 
walk by myfelf in Weſtminſter-Abbev ; where 
the gloomineſs of rhe place, and the ufe to which nis 
applied, with the folemnity of the building, and the 
condition of the people who lie in it, are apt to fill the 
mind with 2 kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtful- 
nels, that is not difagreeable. I veſterdav paſſes a 
whole afternoon in the chnrch-yard, the cluiſters, and 
the church, amuſing myſelf with the tomb-ſtones and 
mſcriptions that I met with in thoſe ſeveral regions 
of the dead. Moſt of them recorded nothing elle 
of the buricd perton, but that he was born upon one 
dar, and died upon another: the whole hiſtory df 
his life being comprehended in thoſe two circum» 
ſtances, that are common to all mankind. I could na 
but look upon theſe regiſters of exiſtence, whether & 
braſs or marble, as a kind of fatire upon the departed 
perſons; who had left no other memorial of them, but 
that they were born and that rhev died. They put me 
in mind of ſeveral perſons mentioned in the 
hervic poem, who have founding names given them, 
for no other reaſfun but that they may be killed, and 
are celebrated fur nothing but being Knocked on the 
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Twdsbe Ts NM. Jose Tr Oigihoxer The Home. 
Glaucumque, Medontaque, Therfilochumques» VirG. 
Glaucus, and Medon, and Therſilochus. 


The life of theſe men is finely deſcribed in Holy Writ 
by © the Path of an Arrow,” which is immediately 
cloſed up and Joſt. | 

Upon mv going into the church, I entertained my- 
ſelf with the digging of a grave; and taw mm every 
thovel-full of it that was thrown up, the fragment of 
a bone or ſkull intermixt with a kind of freſu moul- 
dering carth that ſome time or other had a place in 
the compoſirion of an human body. Upon this I be- 
gan to _confider with mvſe!f what innumerable mul- 
titudes of people lav confuſed together under the pave- 
ment of that ancient cathedral; how men and women, 
friends and enemies, prieſts and ſoldiers, monks and 
prebendaries, were crumbled amongſt one another, and 
blended together in the fame common mats ; how beauty, 
firength, and youth, with old-age, weaknefs, and de- 
formity, lay undiſtinguithed in the fame promiſcuous 
heap of matter. 

After having thus ſurveyed this great magazine of 
mortality, as it were in the lump, I examined it more 
particularly by the accounts which I found on(\everal 
of the monuments which are raiſed in every quarter of 
that ancient fabric. Some of them were covered with 
fuch extravagant epitaphs, that if it were poflible for 
the dead perton to be acquainted with them, he would 
bluſh at the praiſes which his friends have beſtuwed 
upon him. There are others ſo exceſſively modeſt, that 
they deliver the character of the perſon departed in Greek 
or Hebrew, and by that mcans are not underſtood once 
in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, I found 
there were poets who had no monuments, and monu- 
ments which had no poets. I obſerved indeed that the 
pretent war had filled the church with many of theſe un- 
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memory of pt rſmo we leni were perhaps buried in 
the plains of Blenhcim, or in the boſom of the "evan, 

I could not but be verv much delighted with teveral 
modern pita hs, which arc written with great elegance 
of expretiva and jutincls of thouvht, and therefore do 
honour to the living as Mell as to the dei. As a fo. 
reianer Is ver apt to conceive an idea of the tynorance et 
politencſe of 4 nation from the turn of their public mony- 
ments and intcriptions, they ſhould be fubmitred to the 
peruſal! of men of learning and genius before they are 
pur in execution. Sir Cloudeily Shovel > monument has 
very often gen me great olfence ; inſtead of the brave 
rough Englih admiral, which was the di{tinyuithing 
character of that p.ain gailant man, he is repreſented on 
his tomb by rhe tigure of a beau, dreſſed in a long purri- 
wiz, and repoting himtc!t upon velvet cuthions under a 
canopy of ſtate. The intcriprion is aniwcrable to the 
monument; for inſtcad of celchrating the many remark- 
able actions he had performed in the fervice of his coun- 
try, it acquaints us only with the manner of his death, 
in which it was impolſible for him to reap any honour, 
The Dutch, whom we are apt to deſpiſe for want ef 
genius, ſhew an intinitely greater taſte of antiquity and 
poiitencts in their buildings and works of this nature, 
than what we mcect with in thute of our own country. 
The monuments of their admirals, which have bern 
erected at the public expence, repreſent rhem like them- 
feives; and are adorncd with roſtral crowns and naval 
ornaments, with beautiful feitoons of fca-weed, thells, 
and coral. 

But to return to our ſubjeft. I have left the repo- 
firory of our Englith kings for the contemplation of an- 
other dav, when 1 thail ind my mind difpoſed for ſo 
ferious an amuſement. I know that enterrainments of 
of this nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſmal thoughts 
in timorous minds and gloomy imavinatiuns; but for 
my own part, though | am always terious, I do not 
know what it is to be melanchuly ; and can therefore take 
a view of nature, in her deep and folemn ſcenes, with 
the lame pleature as in her molt gay and delightful * 
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By this means I can improve myſelf with thoſe objects 
which others confider with terror. When 1 lock upon 
the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies in me; 
when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordi- 
nate defire goes out; when I meet with the grief of pa- 
rents upon a tomb-ſtone, my heart melts with com- 
patſiom; when I fee the tumb of rhe parents themſelves, 
I confider the vanity of grieving for thoſe whom we 
mult quickly follow ; when I fee kings lying by thoſe 
0 depeſed them, when 1 confider rival wins placed 
fide by fide, or the holy men that divided the world 
with their conteſts and difputes, I reflect with forrow 
and aſtoniſhment on the little competitions, factions, 
and debates of mankind. When I read the ſeveral dates 
of the tombs, of fume that died yeſterday, and fome fix 
hundred years ago, I conſider _— — day when we 


thall all of us be comtemporarics, make our appear - 
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No. XXVII. SATURDAY, MARCH z.. 


Ut nox Inca, quibus mentitur amica, dicfque 

Luba viderur opus debent:bus :: ut pier atinus 
Pusu. 00065 Cura premit cult aha mathum: 

Sic nh tarda nuunt ingrataque tempora, que poem 
Conſiliun que morantur agendi gn iv iter id, que'd 

que paup ribus prode &, ! loupletibus gue ; 

Hue neg \eeturn pucris fenibulgue Wunde Hos. 


IMITATED. 


Long as to him, who works for debt, the day; 
Long as the night to her, whoſe love's away ; 
Long as the year's dull circle feerns to tun, 
When the briſk minor pants tor twenty-one 2 
So flow th” unprofitable moments rl 

That lock up all the functions of mv foul ; 
That keep me from mv lf, and ſtill delay 
Life's inftant buſineſe t. ſuture day: 

That taſk, which as we follow, or de ſpiſe, 
The eld: is a trol, the vouncett wiſe * / 
Which done, the — can n» wants endure: 
And which not done, the richeſt mutt be poor. Port. 


HERE is fcarce a thinkin” man in the world, who 

is involved in the bultine(s of it, but live, under 2 
ſecret npatience of the hurry and fatigue he ſuffers, and 
has f rmed a reſolution to fix himſelf, one rime or other, 
in ſuch a ftitc as 15 ſunable ro the end of his being. You 
hear men every dav in convertaitin profefo that all the 
honour, pon r, and riches, which they propoſe to them- 
felves, cannot give ſatisfastum enoug h to reward them 
for h: if the anxdtv they under, N in the purſi. it or put- 
ſflion of them. M bie men are in this temper, which 
happens very frequently, hu incemſiſtent are they with 
thmiclves! they are waried with the toil they bear, 
but cannot find in their Hearts to relinquiſh | It; reriremeit 
is what they want, bur thev cann t betake themſclves te 
it: while they pant after thai and covert, they fill at- 


fect to appcar in the mit glurtering ſens of life; but 
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fare this is hut juſt as reaſ muble as if a man ſhould call 
ter more lights when he has a mind to go to fleep. 

Since then it is certain that our own. hearts deceive us 
in the love of the world, and thut we cannot command 
varfolves enough to refign it, though we every day with 
Chee ditenguged from its allurements, let us not 
End 14m a formal taking of leave, but wean ourſelves 
tem tem, winle we are in the midſt of them. 

It i cert4inly the general intention of the — 
© mankind to accomplith this work, and live according 
ther own approbation, as ſom as they poſſibly can; 
2 hace the duration of life is fo uncertain, and that has 
Pt a common topic of ditcourſe ever ſince there was 
ch a thing as lite ittelf, how is it poſſible that we ſhould 
aufer a moment the beginning to jive according to the 
rules of reaton ? 

The man of bnfinefs has ever ſome one point to carry, 
and the a be tells himfelt he will bid adieu to all the va- 
py et ambition; the man of pleaſure reſolves to take 
his (cave at leaft, and part civilly with his miſtreſs; but 
me amoitious man is entangled every moment in a freſh 
purſuit; and the lover fees new charms in the object he 
fancied he conld abandun. It is therefore a fantaſtical 
way of thinking, when we promiſe ourſclves an altera- 
tm in our conduct from change of place and difference 
of circumſtances; the fame pattions will attend us where- 
ever we are till they are conquered; and we can never 
Ive to our ſatisfaction in the decpeſt retirement, unleſs 
we arc Capable of living fo in ſome meaſure amidft the 
wile and butincls of the world. 

| have ever thought men were better known by what 
ccuſd be obſerved of them from a peruſal of their private 
ders. than any other way. My friend the clergyman, 
tne other dav, upon fcrious diſcourſe with him concern- 
ny the danger of procraſiination, gave me the following 
letters from perſons with whom he lives in great fricnd- 
tip and intimacy, according to the good breeding and 
god ſcnſe of his character. The firſt is from a man of 
buſineſs, who is his convert; the ſecond from one of 
vom he conceives good hopes; the third frum one wha 
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is in no ſtate at all, but carricd one way and anther 
by ſtarts. 


« Sir, | 
© 57 KNOW not with what words to expreſ: to you the 
« ſenſe | have of the high obligation you have laid 
upon me, in the penance you enjoined me of doing 
* ſome good or other to a perton of worth every day 1 
* live. The ſtation I am in furniſhes me with daily op- 
© portunitics of this kind; and the noble principle with 
© which you have inſpired me, of benevolence to all I 
© have to deal with, quickens my application in eve 
thing I undertake. When I relieve merit from dit- 
* countenance, when [I atlift a friendleſs perton, when I 
produce concealed worth, I am diſpleaſed with myſelf 
for having deſigned to leave the world in order to be 
© virtuous. I #n ſorry you decline the occaſions which 
the condition I am in might afford mc of enlarging your 
« fortunes; but know I contribute more to your ſatis fac- 
tion when I acknowledye I am the better man, frum 
* the influence and authority you have over, 
4 WW 
* Your moſt obliged and 
* moſt humble ſervant, 
KR. O. 


Sir, 
0 1 AM intirely convinced of the truth of what you 
were pleaſed to ſay to me, when I was laſt with 
6 alone. You told me then of the filly way I wa 
in; but you told me fo, as I faw you loved me, other- 
* wife I could not obey your commands in letting you 
© know my thoughts ſo ſincerely as I do at preſent. « I 
« know the creature for whom I reſign ſo much of my 
« character, is all that you faid of her; but then the 
« trifler has ſomething in her fo undefigning and harm - 
© lefs, that her guilt in one kind diſappears by the com- 


© pariſon of her innocence in another. Will you, virtu- 
dus men, allow alreration of offences > Muſt dear 
Chloe be called by the hard name you pious people give 
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to common women? I keep the ſolemn promiſe I made 
vou in writing to you the ſtate of my mind, after your 
« kind admonition; and will endeavour to get the bet- 
ter of this fondneſs, which makes me fo much her 
humble ſervant, that I am almoſt aſhamed to ſubſcribe 
* mylelf yours, 

. 


6 Sir, : a 

« rükRE is no ſtate of life fo anxious as that of = 
I man who does not live according to the dic- 
* tates of his own reaſon. It will ſcem odd to you, 
hen l affure you that my love of retirement firſt of 
* all brought me to court; but this will Le no riddle, 
* when acquaint you that I placed myſelf here with 
* a dchyn of getting ſo much money as might enable 
* me to purchaſe a handſome retreat in the country. 
At preſent my circumſtances enable me, and my duty 
© pic mpts me, to paſs away the remaining part of my 
if in fuch a retirement as I at firſt propoſed ro 
\ * myſelf; bur to my great misfortune I have intirely 

elt the reliſh of it, and ſhould now return to tie 
country with greater reluftance than I at firſt came 
to ehurt. I am fo unhappy, as to know that what L 
am fond of are trifles, and that what I neglect is 
of the greateſt importance: in thort, I tind a con- 
* teſt in my own mind between reaſon and faihion. I 

* remeniver vcu once told me, that I might live in the 
* worid and out of it at the fame time. Let me beg 
* of wa to explain this paradox more at large to me, 
that I may conform my life, if poiſible, to my 
duty and my inclination. 
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Your moſt humble ſervant, 
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No. XXVIII. MONDAY, APRIL :. 


Neque ſemper arcum 
Tendir Apollo, Hor. 


Nor does Aprilo always bend his bow. 


SHALL here preſent my reader with a letter frem 
a projetor, concerning a new offict which he think; 
may very, much contribute to the embelliſhment of the 
city, and to the driving barbarity out of our firter, 
I confider it as a ſatire upon projettors in general, and a 
lively picture of the whole art of modern criticiſm. 


© Sr, 
0 Orne that vou have thoughts cf eres. 
6 ing certain officers under vou, tor the infpettion 
of ſeveral petty enormities which you yourſelf can- 
not attend to; and finding daily abfurdities hung ou 
upon the fgn-polts of this city, to the great ſcandal 
of foreigners, as well as thoſe of our own country, 
who are curious ſpectators of the fame; I do hun- 
bly propoſe that you would be pleaſed to make me 
your ſupcrintendant of all fuch tigures and device 
as arc or [hall be made uſe of on this oecaſion; with 
full powers to rectify or expunge whatever I thall 
find irre ular or defeftive. For want of ſuch a 
ofiicer, there is nothing like found literature and good 
lenſe to be met with in thoſe obicets, that are every 
where thruſting themſelyes out to the —_— en · 
dcavouring to become viſible. Our ſtrects are filled 
with blue boars, black fwans, and red lions; not t 
mention flving pigs and hogs in armour, with many 
other creatures more extraordinary than any in the 
© delerts of Aﬀric. Strange! that one who has al 
birds and beaſts in nature to chouſe out of, ſhould hve 
at the ſign of an Ens Rationis! | 
My firſt raſk therefore ſhould be, like that of Her- 
© cules, to clear the city from monſters. In the ſecond 


© place I would forbid, that creatures of jarring and in- 
con · 


» 
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© congruous natures ſhould be join'd together in the 
« fame fm: ſuch as the Rel and the Neat“ tongue, 
© the Dy and Gridicona. The Fox and Goofe may be 
« ſuppoſed to have met, but whit las the Fox and Seven 
Stars to do togrher? And when did the Lamb and 
« Dolphin ever meet, except upon a ſign-poſt? As for 
the Cat and Fiddle, there is a concert in it; and rherc- 
te I do not intend that any thing I have here faid 
* thould atte&t it. I matt however obſerve to vou upon 
this ſubject, that it it is uſual for a young tradeſman, 
© a: his firſt ſerring-up, to add to his own fign that of 
the maſter whom he ſerved; as the huſband, after 
© marriage, gives a place to his miftre(s's arms in his 
on coat. This I take to have given rife to many of 
+ thoſe abſurdities which are committed over our heads; 
© and, as I am informed, firſt occaſioned the three Nuns 
and a Hare, which we ſee fo frequently joined toge- 
© ther. I would therefore eſtabliſh certain rules, for 
the determining how far one tradeſman may give the 
« gn of another, and in what caſes he may be allowed 
to quarter it with his own. 

© In the third place, I would enjoin every ſhop to 
© make ule of a ſign which bears ſome affinity to the 
© wares in/ which it deals. What can be more incon- 
* fitent, than to ſce a Bawd at the fign of the Angel, 
© ora Tailor at the Lion? A Cook uld not live at 
the Boot, nor a Shoc- maker at the Roaſted Pig; and 
ret, for want of this regulation, I have ſcen a Goat 
fer up before the door of a perfumer, and the French 
{ king's head at a ſword-cutier's. 

An ingemons forcigner obſerves, that ſeveral of 
thoſe gentlemen who value themſelves upon their fa- 
' milies, and overlook fi.ch as are bred to trade, bear 
| the tools of their forcfuchors in their cours of arms. 
| will not examine how true this is in fact; bur 
though it may not be neceſſary for poſterity thus to 
' fit up the ſian of rheir fore fathers, I think it highly 
' Proper for tive who actually profels the trade, to thew 

kme tuch marks cf ic before their doors, 

L : When 
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When the name gives an cccafion for an ingeninuy 
ſign-poſt, I wov'd likcwiſe adviſe the owner to take 
that eprortunity f letting the world know who he is, 
© Tt would have been ridicvlous for the ndeniou Mrs, 


Salmen to have lived at the fign of the trom; for 


« which reaſon the has cr:fted before her houſe the 
figure of the fith that is her name-fake. ' Mr. Bell 
© has likewiſe diſtinguithed himſelf by a device of the 
* fame nature: and here, Sir, I muſt beg leave ta ob- 
* ſerve to you, that this particular figure of a bell has 
« given occaſion to ſeveral pieces of wit in this kind. 
A man of your reading muſt know, that Abel Druy- 
ger gained great applauſe by it in the time of Ben 
* Jonfon. Our apocrvphal heathen God is alſo repre. 
* {ſented by this figure; which, in conjunction with the 
dragon, makes a very handſome picture in ſeveral of 
© our ſtrects. As for the bell-ſavage, which is the 
* ſign of a ſavage man ſtanding by a bell, I was for- 
© merly very much puzzled upon the conceit of it, till 
© I accidentally fell into the reading of an old romance 
* tranſlated out of the French; which gives an account 
© of a very beautiful woman who was found in a wil. 
derne, and is called in the French, La belle Sau- 
* vage; and is every where tranflared by our country- 
* men the Bell-ſavage. This piece of philoſophy will 
I hope, convince you that I have made ſign - poſts my 
© ſtudy, and conſcquently qualiſicd mylelf for rhe em- 
* ployment which I folicit at your hands. But before 
J conclude my letter, I muſt communicate to you 
another remark which I have made upon tue ſub- 
« je, with which I am now entertaining you, name! 
© that I can give a threwd gueſs at the humour of the 
* inhabitant by the fign that hangs before his door. A 
«* ſurly cholcric fellow generally makes choice of a bear; 
© as men of milder diſpoſitions frequently live at the 
© lamb. Seeing a punch- bowl painted upon a ſign neut 
* Charing-Crofs, and very curiouſly gurniſlied, with 2 
couple cf angels hovermg over it and ſqueezing a le- 


mon into it, 1 had the curioſity to alk after 2 
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© of the houſe, and found, upon inquiry, as I had gueſſed 
by the little agrom upon his fign, that he was a 
+ Frenchman. 1 know, Sir, it is not requiſite for me 
© to enlarge upon theſe hints to a gentleman of your 
© ercat abilities; fo humbly recemmending my ſelf to 
your favour and patronage, . 

© I remain, &c.“ 


I ſhall add to the foregoing letter, another which 
came to me by the ſame penny-poſt. 


From my own apartment near Charing-Crofs. 


+ Honoured Sir, 
0 HN heard that this nation is a great cncou - 
rager of ingenuity, I have brought with me a 
© rope-dancer that was caught in one of the woods be- 
© longing to the Great Mugul. He tis by birth a mon- 
© kev, but ſwings up m a rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, 
* and drinks a vgiat's of alu, like any reaſonable creature. 
© He gives great ſatisfaction to the quality; and if 
© they will make a ſubſcription for him, I will ſend for 
© brother of lus out of tiglland that is a very good 


. * tumbler; and alto for another of the fame tamily 


* whom I deſign for my Nerry-Audrew, as being an 
excellent mimic, and the greateſt droll in the country 
© where he nuw is. I hope to have this entertainment 
© im a rcadinets for the next wirter; and doubt not but 
it will pleaſe more than the opera vr puppet-thow. I 
vill not fay that a monkey is a butter man than fome 
* of the opera-herces; but certainly hei better repre- 
ſentative of a man, than the moſt ar. id compoſition 
of weod and wire. If you will be picaicd to give me 
' a good ward in your paper, you thall be every night a 
| tycCtator at my ſhow for nuthing. » 


6 ] am, &. C. 
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Acro linguã concinnus utraque 
„ Suavior: ut Chio nota h committa Falerni eſt. Hos. 


Both rongucs united ſweeter ſounds produce, 
Like Chian mix'd with the Falernian juice. 


1 * ERE is nothing that has more ſtartled our Eng- 
liſh audience, than the Italian Recitativo at it's 
firſt entrance upon the ſtage. People were wonder. 
fully ſurprited to hear generals ngivg the word of 
command, and ladies delivering meſſages in muſe. 
Our countrymen could not forbear laughing when they 
heard a lover chanting out a billet-doux, and even the 
ſupecſcription of a letter ſet ro a tune. The famous 
blunder in an old play of Enter a king and two fid- 
lers ſolus, was now no longer an abfurdity ; when it 
was impoſſible for a hero in a deſert, or a princeſs in 
her cloſet, to ſpeak any thing unaccompanied with muſi- 
cal inſtrumentr. | 
But however this Italian method of acting in Recita- 
tivo might appear at firſt hearing, I cannot but think it 
much more juſt than that which prevailed in our Eng- 
liſu opera before this innovation; the tranfition from 
an air to recitative muſic being more natural, than 
the paſſing from a ſong to plain and ordinary (peaking, 
which was the common method in Purcell's operas. 
The cnlv fauit I find in our preſent practice is the 
makivg ute of the Italian Recitativo with Engith 
words. 
To go to the bottom of this matter, I muſt obſerve, 
that the tone. or, as the French call it, the accent of 
every nation in their ordinary ſpeech is altogetlier dif- 
ferent from ghar of every other people ; as we may lee 
even in the Welth and Scotch, wio border ſo near upon 
us. By the tone or accent, I do not mein the pronun- 
ciation of cach particular word, but the found of the 
whole ſentence. Thus it is very common for an Engl 


gentleman, when he hears a French tragedy, to compinn 
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dience; and by humouring the tone of our voices in 


\ cent of his own language, as thoſe perſon had to 
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that the actors of all of them ſpeak in a tone; and there- 
fure he very * ly pref.rs lis own countrymen, not 
conſidering that a foreigner complains of the fame tone 
in an Enviith actor. 

For this reaſon, the recitative muſic, in every lan- 
gun, e thould be as different as the tone or accent of 
each language; for otherwiſe, wha: may properly ex- 
prel a ryathon in one language, wii: » do it in an- 
gather. Every one who has been hg a Iralv Knows 
very well, that the cadences in the Kccntaiiro bear a 
tem te affinity to the tone of their voices in ordinary 
converſation, or, to ſpeak more properiy, are only 
the accents of their language made more m 
runeful. 

Thus the notes of interrogation, or admiration, in the 
Italian muſic, if one may fo call them, which reſemble 
their accents in dic urſe on fuch occaſions, arc not un- 
like the ordinary tones of an Englith voice when we are 
angry; inſomuch that I have often ſcen our audiences 
extremely miſtaken as to what has been doing upon the 
ſtage, and expecting to ſee the hero knock down his meſ- 
ſenger, when he has been aſking him a queſtion; or 
fancying that he quarrels with his friend, when he only 
bids him go-d-morrow. 

For this reaſon the Italian artiſts cannot agree with 
our Englith muſicians, in admiring Purcell's com 
frions, and thinking his tunes ſo wonderfully adapted 
his words; becaute both nations do not always expreſs 
the fame patiions by the fame ſounds. 

I am therefore humbly of opinion, that an Engliſh 
compoter thould not follow the Italian recitative too ſer - 
vilely, but make uſe of many gentle deviations from it, 
mn compitance with his own native language. He may 
copy out of it all the lulling ſoftneſs and Dying Falls, as 
Shakcſpear calls them, but ſhould ftill remember that 
he ought to accommodate himſelf to an Engliſh au- 


ordinary converſation, have the fame regard to the 


ticirs whom he profeſſes to imitate. It is obſerved that 
ſeveral 
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fexeral of the Faging birds of ur own country leam 
to twceren their voices, an metiow the harthncls of 
their natural notes, by practiſing under thute thar come 
frm warmer climates. In the fame manner 1 would 
ui the Italian opera to lend dur Englith muſic as 
much as may grace ant foften it, but never intircly to 
annihilate and deftroy it. Let the infuſion be as ſtrong 
as you plcate, but ſtill let the ſubject-matter of it be 
Engliih. 

A compoſer ſhould fit his muſic to the genius of the 
people, and conſider that the delicacy of hearing, and 
raſte of harmony, has been formed upon thoſe ſounds 
winch every country abuunds with; in mort, that muſic 
is of a relative nature, and what is harmony to one car, 
may be difl-nance to another. 


The fame obſervations which I have made upon the 


recitative part of muſic, may be applied to all our fonys 
and airs in general. 

Siznior Baptiſt Lully acted like a man of ſenſe in this 
particular. He found the French mutic extremely de- 
feftive and very often barbarous : however, knowing 
the genius of the people, the humour of their language, 
and the prejudiced ears he had to deal with, he did wt 
pretend to extirpate the French muſic and plant the 
Italian in it's ſtead; but only to cultivate and civil 
it with innumerable graces and modulations which he 
borrowed from the Italian. By this means, the French 
mulic is now perfect in it's kind; and when you ay 
it is not fo good as the Italian, you only mean that 1 
is does not pleaſe you ſo well; for there is ſcarce a 
Frenchman who would not wonder to hear you give 
the Italian ſuch a preference. The muſic of the French 
is indeed very properly adapted to their pronunciation 
and accent, as their whole opera wonderfully favours 
the genius of ſuch a gay airy people. The chores 
in which that opera abounds gives the parterre fre- 
quent opportunities of joining in concert with the 
ſtave. This inclination of the audience to ſing along 
with the actors, ſe prevails with them, that I have 
fumctimes known the performer on the ſtage yt 
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ware in a celchrated ſong, than the clerk of a pariſh- 
urch, who ferves only to raiſe the pfalm, and is af- 
wards drowned in the ruſic of the congregution. 
F..rv ator at comes on the ſtage is a bezu. The 
acme and her ines are fo painted, that they appear 
„ r ant churry-cherk'd as milk-maids, he 
es are a! embroaider'd, and 7cuit themſelves 
m3 all better (on our Engliſh dancing-mafters. I 
have ſcen a couple or rivers appear in red ſtockings; 
ad Alpheus, ir cad of having his head covered with 
ſedee and bull--uthcs, r ing love in a fair full-butromed 
pertiwix, and a plu! t feathers; but with a voice ſo 
Fa of ſhakes and qua ers, t 1 ſhould have thought 
the murmurs of a country b:0uk the much more agrec- 
ade mutic. 

[| remember the laſt _ I uv in that merry na- 
tion, was the rape af Proſerpine, where Pluto, to 
make the more tempring figur, put himſelf in à French 
equipaze, and brings Aſcalaphus along with him as 
his Valer de Chambre. This is what we call folly 
and impertinence ; but what the French lock upon as gay 
and poine. 

I ſhall add no more to what I have hcre offercd, than 
that muſic, architecture, and painting, +. well as poetry 
and oratory, arc to deduce their laws und rules from the 
genera! ſenſe and taſte of mankind, and not from the 
principies of choſe arts themſelves; or in ther words, 
the taſte is not to canform ta the art, but l art to the 
tate. Muſic is not deſigned to pleaſe onl, chromatic 
cars, but all that are capable of diſtinguiihing hr from 
qiſagrecable notes. A man of an ordinary ear is udge 
whether a pation is expreſſed in proper ſounds, and 
whether the melody of thole ſounds be more or lefs 
plcaſing. 1 C. 
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No. XXX. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4. pl 
Si, Mimnermns uti cenſet, fine amore ſociſque - 
Ni en jucundum; vivas in amore joc-lque. Hom, of 
If nothing, as Mimnermus tives to proves . 
em cer be pleatomt without wanton love, hiv 
Then live in wanton love, thy ſports purſue. 60 

ö CaERcx. 
O ** common calamity makes men extremely aſſect — 
each other, though they diticr in every other par- ? 
ticular. The patiion of love is the moſt general con- Pe 
cern among men; and I am glad to hear by my laſt ad- - 
vices from Oxford, that there are a fer of ſighers in that * 
univerfity, who have erected themſelves into a fociety, ra 
in honour of that tender patſhion. Theſe gentlemen are 2 


of that tort of inamoratos, who are not ſo very much || | 
to common ſenſe, but that they underſtand the folly they po 
are guilry of; and for that reaſon ſeparate themſelves 
from a# other company, becauſe they will enjoy the 
— of talk ing incoherently, without being ridicu- 0 
s to an but each other. When a man comes into the 
club, hc is not obliged to make any introduction to his 
diſcourſe, but at once, as he is {cating himſelf in his | 
chair, ſpeaks in the thread of his own thoughts, © She 2 
« gave me a very obliging glance, ſhe never looked ſowell | a 


« in her life as this evening?” or the like reflection, | 

e AY, ra 
wirhout regard to any other member of the ſociety; for | 
in this afſ-mbly they do not meer to talk to each other, | 


but every man claims rhe fall liberty of talking to him- 
ſelf. Inftead of ſnuff-boxcs and canes, which arc viual ry 
heipy to diſcourſe with other young fellows, tlicſe have 
each ſome picce of ribbon, a bruken fan, of an old girdle, | 
which they play with while they talk of the fair periun 
remembered by each relpettive token. Accurding to 
the repreſentation of the matter from my letters, the F 
company appear like ſo many plavers rehearſing behind 4 
the icenes; one is fiyhing and Ementiny his deſtiny a 
briceching terms, another declaring he will break ts 
* 


- 
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chain, and another in dumb-ſhow ſtriving to expreſs his 
paffion by his geſture. It is very ordinary in the aſſem- 
bly for one of a ſudden to rife and make a diſcourſe con- 
cerning his paſſion in general, and deſcribe the temper 
of his mind in ſuch a manner, as that the whole com- 


1 y thall join in the delcription, and feel the force of 
it. In this caſe, if any man has declared the violence of 
his lame in more pathetic terms, he is made preſident 
fur that night, out of reſpect to his ſuperior paſſion. 

" We had fome vears ago in this toben a ſer of people 


who met and dreſſed like lovers, and were diſtingui ſhed 
by the name of the Fringe-glove Club; but rhcy were 
pcrions of ſuch moderate incellefts, even before the y 
were impaired by their putlion, that their irregularitics 
e uld not furniſh ſufficient variety of foliy to afford daily 
new impertinencies ; by which means that inſtitution 
dmpped. Theſe fellows could expreſs their pa.iwn in 
ching bur their drets; but the Oxonians are phantaſti- 
cal now they are lovers, in proportion to their learning 
and un.erftanding before they became fuch. The 
thoughts of the ancient pocts on this agrecable phrenzy, 
are trauſlated in honour of fome modern beauty; and 
Chloris is won to day by = lame compliment that was 
made to Leſbia a thouſund years ago. But as far as 1 
can learn, the patron of the club is the renowned Don 
Qreote. The adventures of that gentle Knight are fre- 
quently mentioned in the ſociety, under the colour of 
| kuyhing at the pafſion and themſelves; but at the ſame 
me, though they are ſenſible of the extravagances of 
that unhappy warrior, they do net obſerve, that to turn 
«| the reading of the beſt and wiſeſt writings into rhap- 
ldics of love, is a phrenzy no lefs diverting than that of 
tac aforcſaid accomplithed Spaniard. A gentleman wh, 
[ hope, will continue his correſpondence, is lately admit- 
ted into the fraternity, and ſent me the following letter. 
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© Sir 
he [4 4 . 
ind : gINCE I find you take notice of clubs, I beg leave 
„ do give you an account of one in Oxford, which 
* vou have wo where mentioned, and perhaps never 
in, © rare 
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ward of. We diſtinguiſh ourſelves by the title of 
the Amorous Club, are ail votarics of Cupid, and ad. 
mirers ef the fair ſex. The reaton that we are ſo little 
known in the world, is the ſecrecy which we are ob- 
liged to live under in the univerfity. Our conſtitution 
runs counter to that of the place wherein we live; 
fur in love there are no doctors, and we all profeſs ſo 
hiv! patli n, that we admit of no graduates in it. Our 
pre ſide u ſhip is beſtowed according to the dignity of 
p:#tion ; our number is unlimited; and our ſtatutes are 
ik.» thote of the Druids, recorded in our own breafts 
only, ard explained by the majority of the company. 
A miſtreſs, and a poem in her praiſe, will introduce 
any candidate; without the latter no one can be admit- 
ted; for he that is not in love enough tv rhyme, is 
unqualined for our focicty. To ſpeak diſreſpectfully cf 
any woman is expulſion from our gentle ſociety. As 
we are at preſent all of us gown-men, inſtead of duel- 
ling when we are rivals, we drink together the health 
of our miſtreſs. The manner of doing this fumetimes 
indeed creates debates; on fuch occaſions we have te- 
courſe to the rules of love among the ancients. 


Noevia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina bibatur. Maar. 
Six cups to Naevia, to Juftina ſeven. 


This mcthod of a glaſs to every letter of her name, 
occaſioned the other night a diſpute of ſome warmth, 
A young ſtudent, who is in love with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dimple, was fo unreaſonable as to begin her health 
under the name of Elizabetha; which fo exaſperated 
the club, that by common confent we retrenched it to 
Betty. We lock upon a man as no company, that 
docs not ſigh five 1imes in a quarter of hour; and lock 
upon a member as very abſurd, that is ſo much him 
ſelf as to make a dirc& anſwer te a queſtion. In 
tine, the whole aſſembly is made up cf abſent men, 
that is, of fuch perſons as have loſt their locality, 
and whoſe minds and bodies never keep nn 
3 * 
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« with one another. As I am an unfortunate member of 
this diſtracted ſociety, you cannot expect a very regu- 
+ lar account of it; for which reaſon, I hope you will 
© pardon me that I fo abruptly ſubicribe mytelf, 
« vir, 
« Your moſt obedient humble ſervant; _ 
T. . 


« T forgot to tell you, that Albina, who has fix vo- 
© taries in this club, is one of yuur readers.” 


No. XXI. THURSDAY, APRIL 5. 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui——— VII- 
What I have heard, permit me to relate. 


LAST night, upon my going into a coffee-houſe not 

far from the Hay-marker theatre, I diverted my - 
ſelf for above half an hour with over-hearing the diſ- 
courſe of one, who, by the ſhabbineſs of his drets, the 
extravagance of his conceptions, and the hurry of his 
ſpeech, I diſcovered to be of that t, ties who are gene- 
ruly diſtinguiſhed by the title of projeftors. This gen- 
teman, for I found he was treated as ſuch by his aud!- 
ence, was entertaining a whole table of iifteners with 
the project of an opera, which he told us hail not colt 
lum above two or three mornings in the contrivance, 
ad which he was ready to put Af arg provided 
te might find his account in it. He fail, that he had 
aferved the great trouble and inconvenience whi h la- 
Ges were at, in travelling up and down to the teveral 
hows that are exhibited in diſterent quarters of the 


dun. The dancing monkics are in one place; the 


puppet-ſhow in another; the opcra in a third; not to 
mention the lions, that are amoſt : whole day's jour- 
ty from the politer part , the town. By this means 
kuple of figure are forced to loſe half the winter after 


M dreier 
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their coming to town, befure they have ſeen all the 
ſtrange nghrs about it. In order to remedy this great 

inconvenience, our projector drew out of his 
the ſcheme of an opera. entitled, “ The Expedition of 
« Alexander the Greatz” in v hich he had diſpoſed all 
tlie remarkable thows hows rown among the ſcenes and 
decorations of his piece. The thought, he confeſſed, 
ws net originally his own, but that he had Taken the 
hint of it from ſeveral performances which he had fern 
upon cur ſtave; in one of winch there was a raree-ſhow; 
in another, a ladder-dance; and in others a poſture- 
man, a moving picture, with many curivfities of the like 

n. uure. 
The Expedition of Alexander opens with his confult- 
ing the Oracle at Delphas, in wh ich the dumb con- 
purer, Wi has buen vifiteed by fo many perſons of qua- 
liry of late years, is ro be introduced as telling him his 
forrune : at the fame time Clinch of Barnet 1s repre- 
ſented in another corner of the temple, as ringing the 
Heils of Delphs, for joy of his arrival. The tent of 
Darius is ro be pevpicd bv the invenious Mrs. Salmon, 
where Alexander is to fall in =; Fw a picce of w- 
work, that repreſents the beautiful Stutira. When Alex- 
ander comes into that country in u which Quinrus Cur- 
tius tells us the dogs were ſo exceriling nerce that they 
would not lofe their hold, though the; Were cut to piece 
limb by limb, and that they . ul nag won their prey 
by their tecth when they bad wr; 4 a mouth left, 
there is to be a ſcene of Hukley in whe 11 de, in which 
is to be repreſented all the Hye ne „t th. 1 place, the 
Bull-baitins only cacepred, wha eit potiibly be ex- 
libited in the titre, by rc. how uf he lownels of the 
re? The lere Wants in Atta, winch Alexander 
nau be fi ppotasd don pal“ turn 4143 walk « ve be audicnce 
a ht of wonkies d anc in Wen YUP, wah mans other 
Pi. afantrics of thu biden i pecics. Ar the ſame time, 
if there chance tv h any rand at ima! 5 in town, whe- 
ther birds or beaſte, this y Was 2 iter let loofe among 
tu woods, or driven actts tl.e Pave by tome or = 
reuνj/ p. e of An:. I; the lait great battle, 
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ethman is to perſonate King Porus upon an elephant, 2nd 
is to be encountered by P. well, repreſeuting Alexanier 
the Great, upon a dromedary, which neverthclets Mr. 
Powell is detired to call by the name of Bucephalus. 
Upon the cloſe of this great decinve battle, when the 
kings are thorwyhl'y reconciled, to thew the mutual 
friendihip and g111 correſpondence that rtcigns berween 
them, they both of them go tagether to 2 puppet-thow, 
in which the myenions Vir. Powell, junior, may have 
an opportunity of difplyiag his whole art of maclu- 
nerv, for the diverſion of the two monarchs. Some at 
the table urged, the poypet-tſhow was not a ſuitable 
entertainment for Alexander the Great; and that it 
might be introduced more properly, if we ſuppoſe the 
conqueror touched upon that part of India winch is — 
to de inhabited by the pygmics. But this objcEtion w 
looked upon as frivolous, and the propofal immediately 
over-ruled. Our projector further added, that after the 
reconciliation of theſe two kings they might invite one 
another to dinner, and either of them entertain his gueſt 
with the German artiſt, Mr. Pinkethman's heathen gods, 
or any of the like diverſions, which ſhall then chance 
to be in vogue. 

This project was received with very great applauſe by 
the whole table. Upon which the undertaker rold us, 
that he had not yet communicated to us above half his 
dehgn; for that Alexander being a Greek, it was his 
mention that the whole opera thould be acted in that lan- 
guage, which was a rongue he was fure would wonder- 
fully pleaſe the ladies, eſpecially when it was a little 
rated and rounded by the Tonic dialect; and could not 
bur be acceprable to the whole audience, becauſe there 
are fewer of them who underſtand Greek than Italian. 
The only,drficatty that remained, ww how to get per- 
formers, unleſs we could perſuade fome genticmen of 
the Univerfiries to lcarn to ſing, in order to qualify 
themſelves for the Hane; but this objeftion ſoon vanithed 
when the projector informed us that the Grecg* were 
a preſent tne only mwficians in the Turkith empire, 
and that it woul be very ety for our factory at dw yrna 
M z ta 
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to furniſh us every year with a colony of muſicians, by 
the opportunity of the Turkey fleer ; beſides, favs he, 
if we we want any ſingle voice for any lower part in the 
opera, Lawrence can learn to ſpeak Greek, as well z 
he does Italian, in a fortnight's time. 

The proicttor having thus ſettled matters, to the good 
liking of ali that heard him. he left his fear at the table 
and planted himſelf before the fire, where I had un- 
luckiiv taken my ftand for rhe convenience of over. 
hearing what he faid. Whether he had obſerved mera 
be more attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, but he 
had not ſtood by me above a quarter of a minute, bu 
ke turncd ſhort upon me on a ſudden, and catching me 
by a button of my coat, attacked me very abruptly after 
the following manner. Beſides, Sir, I have heard of 
a very extraordinary genius for muſic that lives in dun · 
zerland, who has fo ftrong a ſpring in his fingers, that 
he can make the board of an organ ſound like a drum, 
and if I could but procure a ſubſcription of about ten 
thouſand pound every winter, I would udertake to fetch 
him over, and oblige him by articles to ſet every thing 
thut ſhould be ſung upon the Engliſh tage. After tha 
le looked full in my face, expecting I would make mm 
anſwer ; when by good luck, a gentleman that had en- 
tered the coffee-hovſe fince the projeftor applied himſelf 
to me. hearing him talk of his Swiſs compoſitions, cryed 
out with a kind of laugh, Is our muſic then to recewe 
farther improvements from Switzerland * This alarmed 
the projettor, who immediately let go my button, and 
turned about to anſwer him. I took the y—_—_ 
of the diverſion which ſcemed to be made in favour of 
me, ind laying dewn my penny upon the bar, reured 
with ſome precipitation. C. 
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No. XXXII. FRIDAY, APRIL 6. 
Nil ini larv.i aut tiagicis opus effe Cothurnis. Hos. 


He wants no tragic vizor fo increaſe 
His natural deſormity of face. 


FHE late diſcourſe concerning the ſtatutes of the Ugly 
Club, having been fo well received at Oxford, that 
contrary to the ſtrict rules of the tociery, they have been 
ſo partial as to rake my own teftimonial, and admit me 
mr» that ſelect body; could not reſtrain the vanity of 
publiſing to the world the honvur which is done me. 
It is not {mul ſatis faction, that I have given occaſion for 
the peetident's ſhewing both his invention and reading to 
ſuch advantage as my correſpondent reports he did: but 
it is not to be doubred there were many very proper 
hums and pautes in his harangue, which loſe thieir ugli- 
neſo in the narration, and winch my correſpondent, beg- 
pn his pardon, has no very good talent at repreſentiig. 

very much approve of the contempt the ſociety has of 
beauty : nothing ought to be laudable in à man, in which 
his will is not eoncerned; therefore our ſociety can fol - 
low nature, and where the has thought ſit, as ir were, to 
mock herſelf, we can do fo too, and be merry upon the 


« Mr. Spectator, | 
6 youR making public the late trouble I gave you, 
* *- you will tind to have been the occaſion of this. 
Who thould I mcet at the coff:e-houſe door t' other 
night, but my old friend Mr. Pretident* I faw fome- 
* what had pleafed hum; and as foon as he had caſt his 


© eve upon me, Oho, Doctor, rare news from Lon- 


* don, fays he; the Spectator has made honourable 
* mention, of tize ctub (man) and publithed ro the world 
* his finccre defire to be a member, with a recommen- 
* datory deſcription of his phiz : and thouglz vur con- 
* ftrution has made no particular provition for ſhart 
* faces, yet, his being an extraordinacy ce, I believe 

113 „ we 
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« we ſhall! find an hole for him to creep in at; for 1 
* atture you he is not againſt the canon; and if his 
« fides are a compact as luis joles, he need not diſyuiſe 
« himſelt to make one of us.“ I preſently called for 
the paper, to fee how you looked in print; and after 
« we had regiled ourfeives a while upon the pleaſant 


* unage of our projelyte, Mr. Preſident told me I ſhould - 


© be his firanger at the next night's club: where we 
« were no fooner come, and pipes brought, but Mr. Pre- 
„ filent began an harangue upon your introduction t 
« my epiſtlc, fettiny forth with no lefs volubiliry of 
* fpecch than ſtrength of reatun, „ That a fpeculation 
„of this nature was what had been long and much 
© wamed; and that he doubted not but it would be of 
« inctimaile value to the public, in reconciling even of 
+ bodies and fou!l-; in competing and quicting the minds 
of men under ail corporal redundancies, deficiencies, 
©« and irregularities u hatſocver; and making every one 
« fit down content in his own carcaſe, though it were 
not perhaps ſo marhemarically put together as he could 
wiſh.” And again, „ How that for want of a due 
confideration of what you firſt advance, viz. that our 
facts are not of our own chooſing, people had been 
tranſported beyond all good- breeding, and hurried 
theinfelves into unaccountable and fatal extravagances: 
as, how many impartial looking-glaſſes had been 
ceufurcd and c:lumniatcd, ray, and ſometimes fhiver- 
ed into ten thouſand ſplinters, only for a fair repre- 
ſentation of the truth * how many — 18 
garters had been made acceſſary, and actually fortet- 
ed, only becauſe folks muſt needs quartel with ther 
own ſhadows > And who, continnes he, but is deeply 
ſenfible, that one great ſource of the uneaſineſs and 
miſery of human life, eſpecially amongſt thoſe of di- 
tinction, ariſes from nothing in the world elſe, but too 
ſevere a contempiation of an indefeaſible con texture of 
our cxternal parts, or certain natural and invincible 
diſpoſitions to be fat or lan? When a little more of 
Mr. Spe ctator's philefophy would take off all this; and 
in the mean time let hem obſerve, that there's — 
* 
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« one of their grievances of this ſort, but perhaps, in 
« fone ages of the world, has been highly in vogue; and 
* may be fo again; nay, in ſome country or other, ten 
to one 15 fo at this day. My Lady Ample is the moft 
& miſerable woman in the world, purely of her own 
making; ſhe even grudges herſelf meat and drink, for 
* fear the thould thrive by them; and is conſtintly cry - 
ing out, In a quarter of an vear more I {halt be quite 
* out of all manner of thape ! Now the lady's misfor- 
* tune ſeems to be only this, that the is pl:nted in a 
» wrong fil; Fer, go but other fide of the water, it's 
best at Hariem to talk of a hape undder erhroen 
# fone. Thete wiſc traders regulue their beauties #5 
they do their butter, by the pound; and lite Croſe, 
«* when ſhc firſt arrived in the Low-Conntrics, was net 
& computed to be {> hand ſome as Madam Van Britket 
dy near half a tun. On the cther hand, there's ſquire 


Lath, a proper gentleman of nitcen hundred pounds 


per annum, as well a, of an unblameable life an con- 
* verfarion ; yet would not I be the efquire for half his 
* eſtate; for if it was as much more he'd freely part 
+ with it ail for a pair of legs to his mind: whereas in 
© the reign of our firſt king Edward of glorious memory, 
* nothing more modith than 2 brace of your fine taper 
© ſupporters; and his majcſty, without an inch of calf, 
* managed affairs in prace and war as laudably as the 
* bravett and moſt politic of his anceſtors; and was as 
* terrible to his neighbours under the royal name of 
* Long-thanks, as Cœur de Lion ro the Saracens before 
„him. If we look farther back into hiſtory, we thall 
nnd that Alexander the Great wore his head a little 
* over the left ſhoulder; and then not æ toul ſtirred out 
till he had adjuſted his neck bone 3 rhe whole nobilit 
* addreffed the prince and each other obliquely, and a 
matters of importance were concerted and carried on 
* mthe Macedonian court with rheir polls on one fide. 
For about the tirſt century nothing made more noiſe in 
the world than Roman noſes, and then not a word of 
* them till they revived again in eighty-cight. Nor 4s 
it ſo very loug fince Richard the third ſet up half tlie 
© hacks 
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« hacks of the nation; and high thouiders, as well az 
© fight noſes, were the top uf the fathioa. But to come 
« to ourſelves, gentlemen, though I nnd by my quin- 
« quennial obſervarions, that we thail never get ladies 
% cenouylt to make 4 party in our own country, yet might 
we meet with better faccefs among ſome of our allies. 
And wl.at think you if our board fat for a 

picce * Truly I am of opinion, that as odd as we 
pear in fſeſh and biood, we ſhould be no fuch firange 
tings in meteo-tinto. But this project may reſt till 
our number is complete; and this bemy our election 
ni, ant. give me leave to pr: pole Mr. Spettaror. You 
fee ks inclinations, and perhaps we may not have hu 
fe 16 ww” 

I found moſt of them (as is uſnal in ul ſuch caſes) 
« were prepared; bur one of the ſchiors {whom by the 
* by Mr. Pretident bd taken all this pains to bring 
* over) far fiill, and corking Ins chin, which ſeemed 
* ca'y ro be levelicd at his n., very gravely declared, 
That in cafe he had had ſaficient knowledge of y 
„n man ſhould have bean more willing to have ſerv 
« You; but that he, for his part, had always had re- 
„ gard to tis own coMcience. a, well as other people's 
« mcrit; and he did not kn but that vou might be 2 
t handſ me fellow; fr 5 for your own certificate, it 
« was every body's buiincf, to ſpeak for themſelves.” 
Mr. Preſdent immediatcly returted, “ A handfune 
„% fellow ! why he is a wit, Sir, and you know the pro- 
„ verb:” and to eafe thy old gentle man of his ſcruples, 
* cried, © That tor matter of merit it was all one, you 
« might wear a mak.” This threw lim into a 
and he looked deſirous of three days t conſider on it; 
but Mr. Preſident improved the thonglit, and followed 
© him up wich an vd ſtory, 4+ That wits were privileged 
to werr what maſks they pleaſed in all ages; and that 
« a vizard had been tie conſtant crown of their labours, 
„hien was genzrally preſented them by the hand of 
« ſome ſatyr. and Gmetimes of Apollo himſelf:“ For 
the wrath of which hie appealed to the frontiſpiece of 
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to which he referred him; and only added; “ That 
« fuch authors were the Larvati, or Larva don iti of tue 
ancient This cleared vp all, and in the conclu- 
* fon you were choſe probationer: and Mr. Prefident 
put round your health as fach, proteſtin's, + That 
«+ though indlecd he taiked of a vizard, he- not be- 
« ſieve all the while you had any more occation for it 
than the cat-àa- mountain; fo that all you have to 
do now i to pay your fees, which here are very rea- 
* ſonable, if you are not impoſed upon: and you may 
« ſtile yourſelf Informis Socictatis Socius: which I am 
« defired to acquaint vou with; and up n the fame I beg 
« you to accept of thc congratulation ot, 


6 Sir, 
* Your ob liged humble ſervant, 
AC 


——— ¶ — — 
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Fervidus tecum puer, & ſolut's 
Gratiz zonis, properentqr nymple, 
Er parum comis fine te jus cutas, 


Mercuriuſque. Non, 


The graces with their zones unlons'd, 
The nymphs theq; beauties all expo d, 
From everv w g, and every plain; 

Thy powerful, hot, and winged boy, 
And youth that's dull without thy joy, 
And Mercury compoſe thy train. Caren. 
A FRIEND of mine has two daughters, whom I will 
call Lztitia and Daplinc; the former is one of rhe 
greateſt beauties f the age in which ſhe lives, the lat- 
der no way remarkable for any charms in her perſon. 
pn this one circumſtance of their ourward frm, tlie 
d and ill of their (if fe:ms to turn. Laetitia has not, 


trom 
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from hot very cillhowd, heard any thing elſe but com- 
mcndartions of her features and complexion, by which 
mcans fhe is vo tler than nere male her, a 

beautiful out- ide. The confeioutnet: of her charms has 
rendered her infuppertabiy vain and intolent towards all 
who have to do with her. Daphne, who was almoſt 
twenty before che civil thing had ever been ſaid to her, 
found herſelf obliged to acquire fome accompliſhments to 
make up for the want of thoſe attractions which the faw 
in her titer. Poor Daphne was teldom ſubmitted to in 
a debate wherein the was concerned ; her diſcourſe had 
nothing to recommend it but the good ſenſe of it, and 
ſhe was always under a neceſſity to have very well con- 
hdcred whit the was to ſay before ſhe uttered it; while 
Letitia was liſtened to with partiality, and approbation 
fat in the countenances of thute the converſed with, be- 
fore the communicated what ſhe had to ſay. Theſe 
cauſcs have produced ſuitable effects, and Lætitia is as 
infipid a companion, as Daphne is an agreeable one. 
Lztitia, contident of favour, has ftudicd no arts to pleaſe; 
Daphne, deſpairing of any inclination towards her per- 
fon, has depended only on her merit. Latitia has al 
ways ſomething in her air that is fullen, grave, and dif- 
conſolate. Daphne has a countenanee that appears chear- 
ful, open, and unconcerued. A young gentleman faw 
Letitia this winter at a play, and became her captive. 
His fortune was fuch, that he wanted very little intro- 
duction to ſpeak his fenriments tu her farther. The lover 
was admitred with the utmoſt freedom into the family, 
where a conſtraincd behaviour, ſevere looks and diſtant 


civilities, were the highieſt favours he could obtain f 


Latina; while Dipine uted him with the good-lumour, 
familiarity, and inno-ence of a ſiſter; infomuch that he 
would often ſay to her?“ Dear Daphne, wert thou but 
„ eas handiome as Lietiria” She reccived ſuch lan- 
guage with rhat ingenunus and pleaſing mirth, which i 
maturil tz a woman without detign., He hill ſighed w 
vain tor Latina, bur found certain relief in the agret- 
able conrertation of Daphac. At length, heartily 


wie the naughty impertinence of Lxtitia, and 
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with repeated inſtances of good-humour he had obſerved 


n Daphne, he ove day told the latter, that be had fume - 
thing to ſay ro her he hoped the would be pleaſed with 
Faith, Daphne, continued he, I am in love with 
« thee, and defpiſe thy ſiſter fincercly.”” The manner of 
his declaring himſelf gave his mittrets occation for a very 
laughter.—“ Nay, favs he, I knew you would 

« laugh at me, but I'll aſk your father. He did to; 
the father received his intelligence with no lets joy than 
riſe, and was very glad he had now no care left bur 

for his bcauty, which he thought he could carry to mar- 
ket ar his leifure. I do not know any thing that hs 
me fo much a great while, as this conquett of 

my friend Daphne's. All her acquaintance congratulate 
her upon her chance-medley, and laugh at that preme- 
dtating murderer her hſter. As it is an argument of a 
mind, to think the worſe (f ourtclves for the im- 
perfections of our perſons, it is equally below vs to value 
ourſelves upon the advantages of them. The female 
world ſeem to be almoſt incocrigibly gone aſtray in this 
(or nga for which reaſon, I ſhall recommend the fol- 
ing extract out of a friend's letter to the profeſſed 
beauties, who are a people almoſt as untuffcrable as the 


profeſſed wits. 


MessuR St. Evremond has concluded one of 
' his eſſays with affirming, that rhe laſt ſighs 
' of a handſome woman are nut ſo much for the lcfs 
' of her life as of her beauty. Perhaps this railiery 
is purſued too far, yet it is turned upon a very ob- 
| rious remark, that woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for 
| her own beauty, nd that ſhe valucs it as her fa- 
vourite diſtinction. From hence it is that all arts, 
* which pretend to improve or preſerve it, meet with 
„ſo general a reception among the ſex. To fay no- 
* thing of many falſe helps, and contraband wares of 
* beauty, which are daily vended in this great mart, 
there is not a maiden gentle woman of a good family 
n any country of South-Britain, who has not heard 
* of the victues of May-dew, or is unfurniſhed with 
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ſome receipt or other in favour of her complexion; 
and I have known a phfician of learning and ſenſe. 
after eiglit years frudy in the univertity, and a court 
of travels into molt countries in Eure pe, owe the firſt 
railing of his fortunes tu a colmetic wah. 

+ This has given me occation to conſider how ſo 
© univerfal a diſpoſition in womankinge, which fprings 
* frem u laude motive, the detire of plcaſing, and 
proceeds upon an opinion, not xitevether ground- 
, Its, that nature may be helped by art, may be 
turned to their advantage. And. merhinls, it would 
« 
* 
* 
« 


* 
* 
c 
« 
* 
* 


be an acceptable ſer ice tu take them out of the hands 
ot quacks and pretenders, and to prevent their im- 
poling upon themlcives, by diſcovering to them the 
true tecret and art of improving beauty. 
In order to this, before I touch upon it direQly, 
it will be neceflary to hy dewn a — preliminary 
© mazims, viz. 
That no woman can be hindiome by the force ct 
feutures alone, any mor- than inc can be witty only by 
the help of ſpecch. 

That pride deftrovs all ſemmetry and grace, and 
* aftectation is a mere terrible enemy to fine taces than 
* the tmull-pox. * 

+ Tit no woman 15 capable cf being beautiful, who 
is nit iucapable of being faite. £ 

* And, that what wouid be odiovs in a friend, is de- 
i mity ma miſtrets. 

* Figm theſe few principics, thus laid down, it wil 
* be cafy to prove, that the true art of atkiting bury 
conſiſts in embellitaing the whele periin by the pro 
© per G&1wnents of Viruous and © mmencable quali» 
* ties. By this help alt ge it is, that thote who are 
© the favourte werk of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden 
« expreſſes it, the Percclain clay of human kind, be- 
© come animated, and are in « c:pacity of exerting 
their charms; and thete vie fen to have been neg- 
© lefted by her, Ke model wrought in haſte, are ca- 
pahle in 2 great mesſete 0 tiniftung What the has tt 
6 upprrf:0t. 
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„It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that 
*{.x, which was created to refine the joys, and ſoften 
+ the cares of humanity, by the moſt agreeable parti- 
+ cipation, ro conſider them merely as objects of fight. 
: This is abridging them of their natural extent of 
power, to put them upon a level with their pictures 
+ at Kncller s. How much nobler is the contempla- 
© tion of beauty heighrened by virtue, and commanding 
our eſteem and love, while it draws our obſervation ? 
+ How faint and fpiritleſs are the charms of a co- 
© quette, when compared with the real lovelineſs of 
« Sophronia's innocence, piety, good-humour and truth; 
virtues which add a new ſoftneſs to her ſex, and 
+ even beautify her beauty! That agreeableneſs which 
© muſt otherwiſe have appeared no longer in the modeſt 
« virgin, is now preſerved in the tender mother, the 
* prudent friend, and the faithful wife. Colours art- 
fully ſpread upon canvas may entertain the eye, but 
© not affect the heart; and ſhe who takes no care to add 
to the natural graces of her perſon any excelling qua- 
' lities, may be allowed ſtill ro amuſe, as a picture, 
but not to triumph as a beauty 

* When Adam is introduced by Milton, deſcribing 
Exe in paradiſe, and relating to the angel the impret- 
ions he felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt creation, he 
docs not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her 
hape or features, but by the luſtre of her mind which 
tone in them, and gave them their power of charm- 
U ing. N 

Grace was in all her Heav'n in her 
x i pd rk "CY 

* Without this irradiating power the proudeſt fair-one 
* ought to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her to the 
* contrary, that her moſt perfect features are uninform - 
* ed and dead. 

* I cannot better cloſe this moral, than by a ſhort epi- 
rh written by Ben Jonſon, with a ſpirit which no- 

N thing 
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thing could inſpire but fuch an object as I hare ben 


». 
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* deicribing ; ft 
© Underneath this ſtone d. th lie rf 
© As much virtue as cou'd dic; ta 
© Which when alive did vigour give of 
© To as much beauty as cuu'd live.” U 

I am, Sir, P 

* Your moſt humble ſervant, hy 

at 
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Cognatis maculis fimilis fer Jur, r 
From ſpotted ſkins the leopard does refrain. Tarts, pe 
m! 


FHE club of which I am a member, is very luck 
compoſed of fuch perſons as are engaged in di- dh 
ferent ways of life, and deputed as it were out of the | 
moſt conſpicuous claſſes of mankind; by this means [ tir 
am furniſhed with the greateſt variety of hints and ma- tin 
terials, and Know every thing that paſſes in the different He 
rs and diviſions, not only of this great city, but 
of the whole kingdom. My readers tos have the fatil- 
faction to find that there is no rank or degree 
them who have not their repreſentative in this club, 
that there is always ſomebody preſent who will take 
care of their reſpective intereſts, that nothing may be 
written or publiſhed to the prejudice or infringement a 
their juſt right and privileges. 

I laſt night fat very late in company with this ſelett 
body of friends, who entertained me with ſeveral te- 
marks which they and others had made upon theſe my 
ſpeculations, as alſo with the various ſucceſs whuch 
they had met with among their ſeveral ranks and de- 
grees of readers, Will Heneycoms told me, in the ſoftel 
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manner he could, that there were ſome ladies (but 


for your comfort, ſays M, they are not thoſe of 


the moſt wit) that were offended at the liberties I had 
nken with the opera and the puppet- how; that fome 
of them were likewife very much furpriſed, that I 
h ud think ſuch ſerious points as the dreſs and equi- 
page of perſons of quality, proper ſubjects for raillery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew Freeport took 
him up ſhort, and told him, that the papers he hinted 
xt had done great good in the city, and that all their 
wives and daughters were the better for them; and 
farther added, that the whole city thought themſelves 
rery much obliged to me for declaring my generous 
intentions to ſcourge vice and follow as they appear 
in a multitude, without condeſcending to be a pub- 
liſker of particular intrigues and cuckoldoms. In — 

Sir Andrew, if you avoid that foolith beaten road 

falling upon aldermen and citizens, and employ your 

pen upon the vanity and luxury of courts, your paper 
muſt needs be of general uſe. 

Upon this my friend the Templar told Sir Andrew, 
that he wondered to hear a man of his ſenſe talk after 
that manner; that the city had always been the 
vince for ſatire; and that the wits of king Charles's 
time jeſted upon nothing elſe during his whole reign. 
He then ſhewed, by the examples of Horace, Juvenal, 
Boileau, and the beſt writer of every age, that the fol- 
lies of the ſtate and court had never been accounted too 
ſacred for ridicule, how great ſoever the perſ@ns might 
de that patronizcd them. But after all, ſays he, I think 
your raillery has made too great an excurſion, in at- 
tacking ſeveral perſons of the Inns of Court; and I 
do not believe you can ſhew me any precedent for your 
behaviour in that parricuiar. 

My good friend Sir Pager de Coxverly, who had faid 
nothing all this while, began his ſpeech with a piſh! 
and told us, that he wondered to ſee ſo many men of 
lenſe ſu very ſerious upon fooleries. Let our good 
friend, fays he, atrack every one that deſerves it; I would 
aaly advite you, Mr. * applying himſelf to me, 

2 to 
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ro take care how you meddle with country ſquires; they 
are the ornaments of the Engliin nation; men of 
heads and found bodies! and let me tell you, fome of 
them take it ill of you, that you mention fox-hunters 
with to little reſpect. 

Captain S-»try ſpoke very ſparingly on this occaſion. 
What he ſaid was only to commend my prudence in 
not touching upon the army, and advited me to con- 
tinue to act diſcreetly in that point. 

By this time I found every ſubject of my ſpeculations 
was taken away from me, by one or other of the club; 
and began to think myſelf in the condition of the 

man that had one wife who took diſh e to his g 
airs, and anatter to lis black, until by their picking 
out what each of them had an averſion to, they left hu 
head alt gethier bald and naked. 

White I was thus muting with a_o my worthy 
friend the clergyman, who, very luckily for me was 
at the club that night, undertook my cauſe. He told 
us, that he wondercd any order of perſons ſhould think 
themſelves too conſiderable to be adviſed; that it was 
not quality, but innocence, which exempted men from 
reproof; that vice and folly ought to be attacked 
wherever they could be met with, and eſpecially when 
they were placed in high and conſpicuous ftations of 
life. He further added, that my paper would only 
ſerve to aggravate the pains of poverty, if it chiefly 
expoſed thoſe who are already depreſſed, and in fome 
meaſure turned into ridicule by the meanneſs of their 
conditions and circumſtances. He afterwards proceed- 
ed to take notice of the great uſe this | 
be of to the public, by reprehending thoſe vices which 
are tov trivial for the chaſtiſement of the law, and too 
fantaſtical for the cogniſance of the pulpit. He then 
adviſed me to proſecute my undertaking with cheer- 
fulneſs; and — me, that whoever might be dif- 
pl-1ſed with me, I ſhould be approved by all 


whole praiſes do honour to the perſons on whom they 
The 
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The whole club pays a particular deference to the di- 
exarſc of this gentleman, and are drawn into what he 
favs, as much by the candid ingenuous manner with 
which he delivers himſelf, as by the ſtrength of argu- 
ment and force of reaſon which he makes uſe of. il 
Hie rt uml immediately agreed, that what he had faid 
ws right; and that for his part, he would not infiſt upon 
the quarter which he had demanded for the ladies. Sir 
indrexo gave up the city with the fame frankncis. The 
Templar would not ftand out; and was followed by 
Sir Roger and the Captain; who all agreed that 1 
ſhould be at liberty to carry the war into what quarter 
I pleaſed; provided I continued to combat with crimi- 
nals in a body, and tu aſſault the vice without hurting 
the perſon. 

This debate, which was held for the good of man- 
kind, put me in mind of that which the Roman trium- 
rirate were formerly engaged in, for their deſtruction. 
Every man at firſt ſtood hard for his friend, unril they 
fouad that by this means they ſhould ſpoil their pro- 
ſcription 3 and at length, making a facrince of all rhcir 
axquaintance and relations, furnithed out a very de- 
cent Execution. 

Having thus taken my reſolutions to march on boldly 
in the cauſe of virtue and gocd ſenſe, and ro annoy 
their adverſaries in whatever degree or rank cf men they 


may be found; I thall be deaf for the future to all the 


remonſtrances that thall be made to me on this account. 
If Punch grows extravagant, I thall reprimand him very 
freely: If the ſtage becomes a nurſery of folly and im- 
rtinence, I ſhall not be afraid to animadvert upon it. 
ſhort, if I meer with any thing in city, c urt, or 
country, that ſhocks modeſty: or good-manners, I thall 
my utmoſt endeavours to make an example of LI 
muſt however intreat every particular perſon, who does 
me the honour to be a reader of this paper, never to 
think him{cIf, or any one of his friends or enemies, aimed 
a in what is faid: for I promiſe him, never to draw a 
which does not fit at leaſt a thoutf and 
N 3 peuple; 
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le; or to publiſh a ſingle paper, that is not written 
in th ſpirit of benevolence, and with a love to man- 
ind. C. 


— — 
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Ritu inepto res ineptior nulla eſt. Maur, 
Nothing fo foaliſh as the laugh of fools. 


A MONG a'l kinds of writing, there is none in which 
authors are more apt to miſcarry than in works 
ot humour, as there is none in which they are more 
ambitovs to excel. It is not an imagination that 
teems with monſters, an head that is filled with ex- 
rravagant conceptions, which is capable of furniſhing the 
world with diverſions of this nature; and yet if we 
look into the productions of ſeveral writers, who ſet up 
for men of humour, what wild irregular fancies, what 
nitural difiortions of thought, do we meet with? If 
they ſpeak nonſenſe, they believe they are talking hu» 
mour; and when they have drawn together a ſcheme 
of abfurd inconſiſtent ideas, they are not able to read 
it over to themſelves without laughing. Theſe poor 
gentlemen endcavour to gain themiclves the reputation 
or wits and humouriſts, ſuch monſtrous conceits 2 
almoſt qualify them for ; not conſidering that 
humour ſhould always lie under the check of reaſon, 
and that it requires the direction of the niceſt judgment, 
by fo much more as it indulges itſelf in the moſt bound- 
lets freedoms. There is a kind of nature that is wo 
be obſerved in this fort of compoſitiens, as well as in 
all other; and a certain regularity of thought which 
mult ditcover the writer to a man of ſenſe, at the 
fame time that he appears altogether given up to c- 
price. For my part, when I read the delirious min 
of an unkilful author, I cannot be fo barbarous as to 
divert myſelf with it, but am rather apt to pity the man 
than to laugh at avy thing he writes, Tix 
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' | The deceaſed Mr. Shadwell, who had himſelf a great 
. dcal of the talent which I am treating of, repreſents 
. an empty rake, in one of his plays, as very much fur- 
to hear one fay that breaking of windows was 
not humour; and I queſtion not but feveral Engliſh 
readers will be as much ſtartled to hear me affirm, that 
many cf thoſe raving incoherent pieces, which are often 
ſpread among us, under odd chimerical titles, are ra- 
. ther the offsprings of a diſtempered brain, than works 
of humour. 
It is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe what is not hu- 
mour, than what is; and very difficult to define it other- 
wiſe than, as Cowley has done wit, by negatives. Were 
I to give my own notions of it, I would deliver them 
afrer Plato's manner, in 2 kind of allegory, and by 
ſuppoſing humour to be a perſon, deduce to him 
his qualifications, according to the following genealogy. 
Truth was the founder of the family, and the 
of Good Senſe. Good Senſe was the father of Wu, 
married a lady of a collatcral line called Mirth, by 
whom he had iſſue Humour. Humour therefore bei 
the youngeſt of this illuſtricus family, and deſcende 
from parents of ſuch different diſpoſitions, is very va- 
\Fious and unequal in his temper; ſometimes you fee 
him putting on grave looks and a folema habir, fome 
| times airy in his behaviour and fantaſtic in his dreſs; 
inſomuch that at different times he appears as ſerious as 
| 2 judge, and as jocular as a Merry- Andrew. But as he 
has a great deal of the mother in his conſtitution, what- 
— in, he never fails to make his company 
h- 
or op Hap is 2828 abroad, who takes 
upon him the name this young gentleman, and 
— willingly paſs for him in the world; to the end 
that well-meaning perſons may not be impoſed 
by cheats, I — defire 8 readers, — they 
meet with this pretender, ro look into his parentage, 
and to examine him ſtrictly, whether or no he be re- 
motely allied to Truth, and lineally deſcended from 
Good Seule ; if not, they may — 
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feit. They may likewiſe diftinguiſh bim by a la 


and exceflive laugliter, in which he ſeldom gets his 
company to join with him. For as True Humour ge. 
nerally looks ferious, while every body laughs about 
him; Falſe Humour is always laughing, whiift 
body about him locks ſerious. I thall only add, if he 
has not in him a mixture of both parents, thar is, if he 
would paſs for the offspring of Wit without Mirth, or 
Mirth without Wir, you may conclude him to de al- 
together ſpurious, and a cheat. 

The impoſtor of whom I am now ſpeaking, deſcends 
originally from Falthood, who was the mother of 
Nonſenſe, who was brought to bed of a fon called 
Frenzy, who married one of the daughters of Folly, 
commonly known by the name of Laughter, on whom 


- - He begot that monſtrous infant of which I have been 


here ſpeaking. I ſhall ſet down at length the genea- 
logical whle — Falſe Humour, and, at the ſame time, 
place under it the genealogy of True Humour, that 
the reader may at ca. view bchold their different pedi- 
grees and relations. | 
FALSEROOD. 
NoxSENSE. 
FRENzY.——— LAUGHTER, 
Falsk HumouR. 


TRUTH. 
Goop SENSE. 
Wrr. M1KTH. 
HumoUs. 


I might extend the allegory, by metioning ſeveral 
of the children of Filſe Humour, who are more in 
number than the ſands of the fea, and might in par- 
ticular enumerate the many fons and daughters w 
h: has beyot in this iſland. But as this would be 2 
very invidinus tatk, I ſhall only obſerve in general, 
that Falſe Humor Citfecs from the True, as a monkey 
docs from a mau. _ 
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Firſt of all, He is exceedingly given to little apiſh 
tricks and buffoonertes. 

Secondly, He fo much delights in mimickry, that it is 
21 one to him whether he expoſes by it vice and folly, 
luxury and av arice; or on the contrary, virtue and wiſ- 
dom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, infomuch that 
he will bite the hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 
ridicule both friends and foes indiffc.cently. For having 
but ſmall ralents, he muſt be merry where he can, nor 
where he ſhould. 

Fourthly, Being intirely void of reaſon, he purſues no 
point either of morality or inſtruction, but is ludicrous 
anly for the ſake of being fo. | 

ifthly, Being incapable of any thing but mock - re- 
preſentations, his ridicule is always perſonal, and aimed 
at the vicious man, or the writer; not at the vice, or at 

122 only pointed at the whole ſpecies of falſe 
humourifts; but as one of my principal defigns in this 
paper is to beat down that malignant ſpirit, which diſ- 
covers itſelf in the writings of the preſent age, I ſhall not 
ſcruple, for the future, to fingle our any of the ſmall 
wits, that infeſt the world with ſuch compoſitions as 
are ill-natured, immoral, and abſurd. This is the only 
exception which I ſhall make to the general rule I have 
— myſclt, of attacking Multirudes: fince every 

man ought to look upon himſelf as in a natural 
ſtate of war with the libeller and lampooner, and ro an- 
noy them wherever they fall in his way. This is but 
retaliating upon them, and treating n_—_ - 
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—nn. monſtra 
Things the moſt out of nature we endure. 


” SHALL not put myſelf to any farther pains for 
this day's entertainment, than barely to publiſh the 
letters and titles of petitions from the play-houſe, with 
the minures I have made upon the latter tor my conduſt 
in relation to them. 


Drury-Lane, April the gth. 
> Urod reading the projet which is Fer forth in 
6 one of your late papers, of making an alliance 
berween all the bulls, bears, elephants, and lions, 
which are ſeparately expoſed to public view in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter; together with the 
other wonders, ſhows, and monſters, whereof 
made reſpective mention in the faid ſpeculation; We, 
the chief actors of this play-houſe, met and fat upon 
the ſaid deſign. It is with great delight, that we 
expect the execution of this work; and in order to 
contribute to it, we have given warning to all our 
ghoſts to get their livelihoods where they can, 
and not to appcar among us aftef day-break of 
« the 16th inftant. We are reſolved to take this op- 
« portunity to part with every thing which does not 
6 — to 1 — * FH life; and 
© ſhall make a free gift of all animated utenſils to your 
« projeftor. The 5 you formerly mentioned 
« are run away; as are likewiſe a ſet of chairs, each 
* of which was met upon two legs going through the 
« Roſe tavern at two this morning. We hope, Sir, 
© you will give ** notice to the town that we are 
* endeavouring at theſe regulations; and that we in- 
PP 
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«who are converted into ſuch by their own —_— 
and affeftation. If you will picaſe to be at the 
© o-yight, you will fee me do my endeavour to thew 
« ſome unnatural appearances which are in vogue among 
+ the polite and well-bred. I am to repreſent, in the 
character of a fine lady dancing, all the diſtortions 
« which are frequently taken for graces in mien and 
© veſture. Thie, Sir, is a ſpecimen of the method we 
hall take to expoſe the monſters which come within 
© the notice of a regular theatre; and we defire no- 
thing more groſs may be admitted by your ſpeCtators 
fur the future. We have cathicred three companies 
© of theatrical guards, and defign our kings ſhall for 
the future make love, and fit in council, without an 
« army; and wait only your directions whether you 
«will have them reinforce King Porus, or join the 
of Macedon. Mr. Penkethman reſolves to 
confile his Pantheon of heathen gods in oppoſition to 
{the oracle of Delphos, and doubts not but he thall 
turn the fortunes of Porus, when he perſonates him. 
Im defired by the company to inform you, that they 
' ſubmit it to your cenſures; and ſhall have you in 
' greater vencration than Hercules was in of old, if 
tan drive monſters from the theatre; and think your 
merit will be as much greater than his, as tov convince 
is more than to conquer. 
« I am, Sir, 
* Your moſt obedient ſcrvant, 
. 
Sir, 5 : 

WHEN T acquaint you with the great and un- 
; expetted viciſſitudes of my fortune, I doubt 
not but | hall obtain your pity and favour. I have 
for many years laft paſt been thunderer to the play- 
* houſe; and have not only made 25 much noife out of 
the clouds as any predeceſſor of mine in the theatre 
* that ever bore that character, but alſo have deſ- 
Ended and ſpoke en the ſtage as the bold ;- under 
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in the Rehearſal. When they got me down thus 
low, they thought fir to degrade me further, and 
„ make me a ghoſt, I was contented with this for 
© theſe two laſt winters; but they carry their tyranny 
« ſtill further, and not fatisfied that I am baniſhed 
* from above ground, they have given me to under- 
© ſtand that I am wholly to depart their dominions, 
* and taken from me even my — employ. 
ment. Now, Sir, what I deſire of you is, that if 
your undertaker thinks fit to uſe fire-arms, as other 
© authors have done, in the time of Alexander, I may 
© be a cannon againſt Poi us, or elſe provide for me in 
© the burning of Perſepolis, or what other method you 
« ſhall think tit. 

* SALMONELUS of Covent-Garden. 


The perition of all the devils of the play-houſe in be- 
Half of themſelves and families, ſetting forth their er- 
pulſion from thence, with certificates of their good life 
and converſation, and praving relicf. 

The merit of this petition referred to Mr. Chr. Rich. 
who made them deviis. 

The petition of the grave-digger in Hamlet, to com- 
mand the pioneers in the expedition of Alcxander. 

Granted. 

The petition of William Bullock, to be Hepheſtion 

to Penkethman the Great. 
Granted. 


* ADVERTISEMENT. 


© A widow gentlewoman, well born both by father 
© and mother's fide, being the daughter of 

Prater, once an eminent practitioner in the law, and 
© of Letitia Tattle, a family well known in all pats 
© of this kingdom, having been reduced by misfor- 
© tunes to wait on ſeveral great perſons, and for ſame 
time to be tcacher at a boarding-ſcliool of young la- 
* dics, giveth notice to the public, that ſue hath lately. 
taken a houſe ncar Bloomibury-Square, — 
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* ouſly ſituated next the fields in a good air; where the 
t teaches all forts of birds of the loquacious kinds, as 
t parrots, ſtarlings, magpies, and cthers, to imitate hu- 
© man voices in greater perfection than ever yet was 
© pradtiſed. They are not only inſtructed to pronounce 
words diſtinctly, and in a proper tone and accent, 
but to ſpeak the language with great purity and vo- 
© lubility of tongue, together with all the faſhionable 
phrates and compliments now in uſe either at tea- 
tables or viſiting-davs. Thoſe that have good voices 
© may be taught to fing the neweſt opera-airs, and, 
© if required, to ſpeak cither Italian or French, pay - 
ing ſomething extraordinary above the common rates. 
© They whoſe friends are not able to pay the full 
prices may be taken as half-boarders. She teaches 
— as are deſigned for the diverſion of the public, 
and to act in enchanted woods on the theatres, b 
the great. As ſhe has often obſerved with 88 
concern how indecent an education is uſually given 
' theſe innocent creatures, which in ſume meaſure is 
* owing to their being placed in rooms next the ſtreet, 
© where, to the great offence of chaſte and tender cars, 
they learn ribaldry, obſcene ſongs, and immodeſt cx- 
pretſſions from paſſengers, and idle people, as alſo to 
+ cry fith, and card marches, with other uſeleſs parts 
* of lcarning to birds who have rich friends; the has 
+ titted up proper and neat apartments for them in the 
back part of her faid houſe; where ſhe ſuffers none 
„to approach them but herſelf, and a fervant-maid 
© who , deaf and dumb, and whom the provided on 
urpole to prepare their food and cleanſe their cages; 
vin found oy long experience how hard a tlung 
* it is for thoſe to keep ſilence who have the ute of 
Fil and the dangers her ſcholars are expoſed to 
* bY the ſftrony impreſſions that are made by harſh 
* founds and vulgar dialects. In ſhort, if they are birds 
* of any parts or capacity, the will undertake to render 
them to accompliſhed in the compaſs of a twelre- 
* month, that ty mall be fit converſation for ſuch la- 
Vol. 0 6 digg 
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dies as love to choole their friends and companicns 
6 2 this ſpecies.” N. 
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— OY" ia Colo calat l. e Macrvæ 
Femincas aſllieta nanu Vine. 


Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd. Da ver. 


ONE month. ago, my friend Sir Roger, being in the 


country, inch a U ter ta me, directed to A cer- 


tain lady whom | thall here call by the name of Leonen, 
and, as it contained matters of conſequener, defired me 
to deliv cr it to her with my own hand. Accordingly | 
waited upon her lady ip pretty early in the morning, 
and was defired by her woman to walk int» her lady's 
library, tili ſuch time as the was in a readinels to receive 
me. The very fund of a Lady's Library gave me 3 
great curioſity to toe it; and as it was ſome time before 
the lady came to me, I had an opportunity of turning 
over a great many ot her books, which were ranged u- 
ther in a very beautiful order. At the end of the ko- 
ws, which were fincly bound and gilt, were great rat's Of 
China placed one abuve another in a very noble hace : 
architecture. The Qxartos were ſeparated trum the Oc- 
tavos by a pile of ſmaller veſſels, which rote in a delight- 
ful pyramid. The Octavos were bounded by tra- dihes 
of all thapes, colours, and fizes, which were 10 dilpcled 
on 4 wooden frame, that they looked like one continued 
pillar indented with the fineſt ſtrokes of ſculpture, and 
ſtained with the greatelt variety of dyes. That — of 
the library which was detigned for the reception 0 . 
and pamphicts, and other luuſe papers, was incluſ, 
kind of ſquare, cunſiſting of one of the prettieſt grote 


que works that ever [ ſaw, and made up ot ſcaramouchs, 
lions, monkies, mandlarines, trees, ſhells, and a thou- 
fand other cdd figures in China-ware. In the midſt ot 
the ron wa « little Japan-table, with a quire of git 
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upon it, and on the paper a ſilver ſnuff- box mate 
in the thope of a little bob. I found there were ſeveral 
other coumerfeir books upon the upper thelves, which 
were carved in wood, and fers a eh to hilf up the num- 
ber like faggots in the mutter of a regrment. I was 
wonderfully pleated with foch © mixt Kind of furniture, 
as ſeemed very funablc both to the had and the ſcholar, 
and did not know at firſt whether 1 ſhould fancy myſelf 
in a grotto, or in a library. 

Upon my looking into the books, I found there were 
ſome few which the lady had bought for her own uſe, 
but that moſt of them had been got together, cither be- 
cꝛuſe ſhe had heard them praiſed, or becauſe ſhe had 
ſeen the authors of them. Among ſeveral that I exa- 
mined, I very well remember theſc that follow: 


Ogilby's Virgil. 
Drvden's Juvenal. 
Caſſandra. 


Sir Iſaac Newton's Works. 

The Grand Cyrus; with a pin ftuck in one of the 
middle leaves. | 

Pembroke's Arcadia. 5 

Locke of Human Underſtanding; with a paper of 
parches in it. 

A Spelling-Book. 

A Dictionary for the Explanation of hard Words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The Fiftcen Comforrs of Matrimony. 

Sir William Templc's Eſſays. 
Father Malebranchc's Search after Truth, tranſlated 
into Engliſh. 

A Buok of Novels. 

The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper's Midwifery. 

The Ladies Calling. 

Tales in Verſe, by Mr. Durfey: bound in red leather, 
Lit on the back, and doubled down in leveral places. 

All the Claflic Authors in wood. | 
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A fet of Elzeviis by the Came hand. 

Clelia: which crered of ittelt in the place that de- 
feribes two lovers in a bower. 

Baker's Chronicle. 

Advice to a Panghter. 

The New Atulagtis, with 2 key to it. 

Mr. $.ccic's Chriftian Hero. 

A Priver Bock; with a bottle of Hungary water by 
the nde of ie. | 

Ne. Sachevereil's Speech. 

Ficiding's Trial. 

Seneca s Morals. 

Taylor's Holy Living and Dving. 

La Fertc's Inſtructions for Country Dances. 


T was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book of theſe, 
and ſcveral other authors, when Leonora entered, and 
upon my preſenting her with the letter from the knight, 
told me, with an unſpeakable grace, that ſhe hoped Sir 
Roger was in good health: I anſwered yes, for I hate 
long ſpeeches, and after a bh or two retired. 

Leonora was formerly a cclebrated beauty, and is fill 
a very lovely woman. She has been a widow for two 
or three years, and, being unfortunate in ler firſt mar- 
riage, has taken a reſolution never to venture upon 2 
ſecond. She has no childern to take care of, and leaves 
the management of her eftate to my good friend vir 
Roger. But as the mind naturally ſinks into 2 kind af 
lethargy, and falls aſleep, that is not agitated by ſome 
favourite pleaſures and purſuits, Lecnora has turned all 
the pailions of her ſex into a love of bcoks and renre- 
ment. She converſes chiefly with men, as the has often 
ſaid herſelf, but it is only in their writings; and admits 
of very few male-viſitants, except my friend Sir Roger, 
whom the h. ars with great pleaſure, and without ſcandal. 
As her re d. ; has kun very much among romances, !t 
has given her very particular turn of thinking, and di- 
covers itſelf even in her houſe, het gardens, and her fur- 
niture. Sir Roger has entertained me an hour together 
with a deſcription of her country-feat, which is fituzted 
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in a kind of wilderneſs, about an hundred miles diſtant 
from London, and looks like a little enchanted palace. 
The rocks about her are ſhaped into artificial grottoes 
covered with wood-bines and jeſſamines. The woods 
zre cut into ſhady walks, twiſted into bowers, and filled 
with cages of turtles. The ſprings are made to run 
among, pebbles, and by that means taught ro murmur very 
agrceably. They are likewiſc collected into a beautiful 
lake, that is inhabited by a couple of fwans, and empties 
Wclf by a little rivulet which runs through a green mea» 
dow, and is known in the family be the name ef the 
Purling Stream. The knizht likewntc tells me, that this 
ay preſerves her game better than atv of rhe gentlemen 
in the country, not, favs Sir Rog or. that ſhe ſets fo great 
a ralve upon her parti ides and zhentinte, as upon her 
lrks and nightin/ales, For ſhe favs that very bird 
which ts killed in her ground, will poi a concert, and 
thar ſhe ſhall certainly miſs him rhe next year, 

When I think how ofdiy this lady is improved by 
karning, I look upon her with a mixture of admiration 
ad pity. Amidſt theſe innocent cntcrtainments which 
ſhe has formed to herſelf, how mich n ore valuable dres 
the appear than thoſc of her ſex, who employ rhemſelves 
in diverhons that are leſs reaſonable, though more in 
falhion * What improvements wonld 4 woman have made, 
who is ſo ſuſceptible of imprefions from what ſhe reads, 
bad the been guided to ſuch books as have a tendency to 
mlghtcn the underſtanding and tectify the paſitens, as 
well a, to thoſe which arc of little more uſe than to divert 
the imagination ? 


Br the manner of a lady's emplocing herſelf — 


in reading ſhall be the ſubject of another paper, in whic 


I defivn tu recommend ſuch particiar bo Es as may be 
proper for the improvement of the ſex. And as tlus is 
r labjeft of a very nicc nature, I ſhall defire my cure: ſ- 
dendente to give me their thoughts upon it. E. 
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One wou'd not pleaſe too much. 


A LATE converſation which I fell into, gave mean 
opportunity of obſerving a great deal of beauty ing 
very handſome woman, and as much wit in an ingenious 
man, turned into deformity in the one, and abſurdity in 
the other, by the mere force of affec tat ion. The fair one 
had ſomerhing in her perſon upon which her thought 
were fixed, that ſhe attempted to ſhew to advantage in 
every look, word, and geſture. The gentlem:n was 
as diligent to do juſtice to his tine parts, as the lady to 
her beauteous form: you might ſee his imagination on 
the ſtretch to find out ſomething uncommon, and what 
they call bright, to entertain her , while ſhe writhed her. 
ſelf into as many different poſtures to engage him. When 
the laughed, her lips were to ſever at a greater diſtance 
than ordinary, to ſhew her teeth; her fan was to point 
to ſomewhat at a diſtance, that in the reach ſhe may diſ. 
cover the roundneſs of her arm; then ſhe is utterly mii- 
taken in v hat ſhe ſaw, falls back, ſmiles at her own 
folly, and is ſo wholly diſcompoſed, that her tucker 1sto 
be adjuſted, her boſom expoſed, and the whole woman 
put into new airs and graces. While the was doing all 
this, the gallant had time to think of tomerhing very 
pleaſant to ſay next to her, or make ſome unkind obſer- 
vation on ſome other lady to feed her vanity. Thele 
unhappy effects of affettation, naturally led me to look 
into that ſtrange ſtare of mind which fo generally di- 

colcurs the behaviour of moſt people we mect with. 
The learned Dr. Burner, in his theory of the earth, 
takes occaſion to obſerve, that every thought is attended 
with conſciouſneſs and repreſentatireneſs; the mind has 
nothing preſemcd to it but what is immediately followed 
by a reflection or conſcience, which tells you whether 
that which was ſo preſented is graceful or unbecoming, This 
act of the mind diſcovers itſelf in the geſture, by 3 
viour 
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behaviour in thoſe whoſe conſciouſneſs goes no further 
tan to direct them in the juſt progreſs of their preſent 
tought or action; but betrays an interruption in every 
{ſecond thought, when the conſciouineſs is employed in 
to fondly approving a man's own conceptions; which 
{rt of conſciouſneſs is what we call affectation. 

As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſoms as a 
firang incentive to worthy aCtions, it is a very difficult 
taſk to get above a defire of it for things that ſhould be 
wholly indifferent. Women, whole hearts are fixed 
upon the pleaſure they have in the conſciouſneſs that they 
ire the objects of love and admiration, are ever changin 
the air of their countenance, and altering the attitude of 
their bodies, to ſtrike the hearts of the beholders with 
ne ſenſe of their beauty. The drefling part of our ſex, 
whoſe minds are the ſame with the fillier part of the 
other, are exactly in the like uncaſy condition to be re- 
garded for a well-tied cravzt, an hat cocked with an 
unuſual briſkneſs, a very well-choſen coat, or other in- 
fiances of merit, which they are impatient ro ſee un- 
obſerved. | 

But this apparent affectation, ariſing from an ill go- 
rerued conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be wondered at 
in ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe; but when you 
ſee it reign in characters of worth and diſtinction, it is 
what you cannot but lament, not without fame indigna- 
non. It creeps into the heart of the wiſe man as well as 
that of the coxcomb. When you ſee a man of ſenſe look 
«our for applauſe, and diſcover an irching inclinarion to 
be commended; lays traps for a little incenſe, even from 
tioſe whoſe opinion he values in nothing but his own 
favour ; who is ſafe againſt this weakneſs? or who 
knows whether he is guilty of it or not? The beſt way 
to get clear of ſuch a light fondneſs for applauſe, is to 


ke all poffible care to throw off the love of it upon oc- 


cations that are not in themſelves laudable, but as it ap- 
pears, we hope for no praiſe from them. Of this nature 
we all graces in men's perſons, dreſs and bodily d . 
ment; which will naturally be winning attractive . 
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think not of them, but looſe their force in proportion to 


our endcavuur to make them fuch. 

When our confcioutnets turns upon the main deſign of 
life, and our thoughts are employed upon the chief pur. 
poſe either in buſineſs or pleaſure, we thall never 
an affeftation, for we cannot be guilty of it; but when 
we give the paſſion for! praiſe an unbridled liberty, our 
pleaſure in little perfeQtions robs us of what is due to us 
for great virtues and worthy qualities. How many excel. 
lent . s and honeſt actions are loſt, for want of being 
indifferent where we ought * Men are oppreſſed with 
regard to their way of ſpeaking and acting, inſtead of 
having their thoughts bent upon what they ſhould door 
fav; and by that means bury a capacity for great things 
by their fear of failing in indifferent things. This, pre- 
haps, cannot be called affeftation : but it has ſome tinc- 
ture of it, at leaſt ſo far, as that their fear of erringina 
thing of no conſequence, argues they would be too much 
pleated in performing it. 

It is only from a thorough diſregarded to himſelf in 
ſuch particulars, that a man can act with a laudable fuf- 
ficiency; his heart is fixed upon one point in view; and 
he commits no errors, becauſe he thinks nothing an error 
bur what deviates from that intention. 

The wild havoc affectation makes in that part of the 
world which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible where-ercr 
we turn our cves: it puthes men not only into umper- 
tinencies in converſation, but alſo in their premeditaed 
ſpeeches. At the bar it torments the bench, whofe buſ- 
nefs it is tu cut off all fuperfluitics in what is ſpoken be- 
fore ic by rhe practitioner; as well as ſeveral little pieces 
of injuſtice which ariſes from the law itielf. I have fecn 
it make a man run from the purpoſe be fore a Judge, who 
was when, at the bar himſelf, fo cloſe and logical a plea- 
der, that with all rhe pomp of eloquence in his power, he 
never ſpoke a word too much. 

It might be borne even here, bur it often aſcends the 
pulpit itſelf: and the declaimer, in that facred place, 1s 
frequently fo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt day 
iefeif with ſo many quaint phraſcs, that there is * 
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who underſtands raillery, but muſt reſolve to fin no more; 
rer, vou may behold hun ſometimes in prayer for a pro- 
ber delivery of the great truths he is to utter, hum- 
te himtelf with fo very well-turned phraſe, and men 
n his n unworthineſs in a way fo very becoming, 
tat the air of the pretty gentleman is preſerved, under 
che lou lineſs of the preacher. 
I fhal! end this with a ſhort letter I writ the other da 

5 3 witty man, over - run with the fault I am ſpeaking of, 


Dear Sir, 


0 | SPENT ſome time with you the other day, and 
« & muſt take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the 
© unſufferable affectation you are guilty of in all you ſay 
and do. When I gave you an hint of it, you aked me 
+ whether a man is to be cold to what his friends think 
of him? No: but praiſe is not to be the entertainment 
' of every moment; he that hopes for it muſt be able to 
© ſuſpend the poſſeſſion of it till r periods of 
of life, or death itſelf. If you would not rather be 
© commended than be praiſe-worthy, contemn little 
© merits; and allow no man to be fo free with you, as 
to praĩſe you to your face. Your vanity by this means 
will want its food. At the fame time your paſſion for 
© eficem will be more fully gratified ; men will praiſe you 
in their actions: where you now receive one li- 
ment, you will then receive twenty civilities. Till 

you will never have — either, further than, 

. 
, 
A | s Your humble ſervant,“ 
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Mult a fern, ut placem genus irritabile vatum, Hos, 
Cum ſcribo- | 


0 ImiTATED. 


Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waſpiſh, wrong-head, rhuning race. 


S a perfect tragedy is the nobleſt production of human 

nature, ſo it is capable of giving the mind one of the 
moſt delightful and moſt improving entertainments. A 
virtuous man, fays Seneca, ſtruggling with misfortunes 
is ſuch a ſpectacle as gods might look upon with pleaſure; 
and ſuch a pleaſure it is which one mcets with inthe 
repreſentation of a well-written tragedy. Diverſions of 
this kind wear out of our thoughts every thing that is 
mean and little. They cheriſh and cultivate that human- 
ity which is the ornament of our nature. They foften 
inſolence, ſooth affliction, and ſubdue the mind to the 
diſpenſations of providence. 

i is no wonder therefore that in all the polite nations 
of the world, this part of the Drama has met with pub- 
lic encouragement. 

The modern tragedy excels that of Greece and Rome 
in the intricacy and diſpoſition of rhe fable; but, whata 
chriſtian writer would bc aſhamed to own, falls infinitely 
ſhort of it in che moral part of the performance. 

This I may thew more at large hereatrer ; and in the 
mean time, that I may contribute ſomerhing towards the 
improvement of rhe Englith tragedy, I ſhall take notice 
in this and in other following papers, of ſome particular 

in it that ſeem liable to exception. 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that the Iambic verſe in the Greek 
tongue was the moſt proper for traucdy; becauſe at the 
ſame time that it lifted up the diſcourſe from proſe, it 
was that which approiched nearer to it than any ah 
kind of verſe. For, fays he, we may vblerve that men i 
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ordinary diſcourſe 9 often ſpeak Iambics, without 
Wie 


taking notice of it. make the ſame obſervation of 
cur Engliſh blank verſe, which often enters into our 
common diſcourſe, though we do not attend tu it, and is 
ſuch a due medium between rhime and protec, that it 
ſems wonderfully adapted to tragedy. I am therefore 
very much offended when I fee a play in rhyme; which 
is a+ abſurd in Englith, as a tragedy of Hexameters would 
hare been in Greek or Latin. The ſoleciſm is, I think, 
fill greater in thofe plays that have fome ſcenes in rhime 
and ſome in blank verſe, which are to be looked upon as 
wo ſeveral languages; or where we ſee ſome particular 
ſimilit ies dignitncd with rhyme, at the ſame time that 
erery thing about them lies in blank verſe. I would nat 
however debar the poet from concluding his tragedy, or, 
if he pleaſes every act of it, with two or three couplets, 
which may have the fame effects as an air in the Italian 
opera after a long Recitativo, and give the actor a gracc- 
ful Exit. Behdes, that we ſee a diverſity of numbers in 
ſome parts of the old tragedy, in order to hinder the ear 
from being tired wi h the fame continued modulation of 
race. For the ſame reafon I do nor diſlike the ſpeeches 
in ur Englith tragedy that cloſe with an Hemiſtic, or 
balf verſe, notwitliſtanding the perſon who ſpeaks after 
t begins a new very, without filling up the preceding 
oe: nor with abrupt pauſes and breakings-off in the 
middlc of a verſe, when they humour any paſſiou thut 
b expreficd by it. 

Since I aw upon this ſubject, I muſt obſerve that our 
Engiith poets have ſucceeded much better in the ftile, 
tan in the ſentiments of their tragedies. Their language 
s very often noble and fonorous, but the ſenſe either 
very trifling or very cCmmon. On the contrary, in the 
ancient tragedies, and indeed in thoſe of Corneille and 
Racine, though the expreſions are very great, it is the 
thought that bears them up and ſwells them. For m 
own part, I prefer a nuble ſentiment that is depreſſed 
wth humely language, infinitely before a vulgar one 
tit is blown up with all the found and encryy of expret- 
fen. Wet! cl this detect in our reg. die tu arife from 

Wat” 
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want of genius, knowledge, or experience in the writers, 
or trom their compliance with the vicious taſte of their 
readers, who are better judges of the language than of the 
ſentiments, and conſequently reliſh the one more than the 
other, I cannct determine. But I believe it might 
rectify the conduct both of the one and of the other, 
if the writer laid down the whole contexture of his dia- 
logue in plain Engliſh, before he turned it into blank 
verſe; and if the readcr, after the peruſal of a ſcene, 
would confider the naked thought of every ſpeech in it, 
when diveſted of all irs tragic ornaments. By this means, 
without being impoſed upon by words, we may 
impartially of the thought. conſider whether it 
natural or great enough for the perfon that utter i, 
whether it deſerves to ſhine in ſuch a blaze of eloquence, 
or ſhew itſelf in fuch a variety of lights as are generally 
made ute of by the writers of our Englith tragedy. 

I muſt in next place obſerve, that when our 


are great and juſt, they are often obſcured by the ſound. 


ing phraſes, hard metaphors, and forced expreſſions in 
which they are clothed, Shakeſpear is often 1 
in this particular. There is a fine obſervation in Ariſtorl: 
to this purpoſe, which I have never ſeen quoted. The 
expreſhon, ſays he, ought to be very much laboured in the 
unactive parts of the fable, as in dcſcriptions, funilitudes, 
n irrations, and rhe like; in which the opinions, manner, 
and paſſions of men are not repreſented; for theſe, name - 
ly the opinions, manners, and patlions, are apt to be 
obſcured by pompous pliraſes and elaborate exprefhons. 


Horace, who copied molt of his criticifms after Ariitor 
ſeems to have had his eye on the forcgoing rule, in ue 


following verſes : 


Er Tragicus plerumqu: dolct ſermone pedeſtri: 
Telephus and Peleus, cum pwuper and exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas and fefquipcdalia verbay 
Si curat cor ſpvetanti. tetig!ts guereia. 

Ob — Ars Poet. ver. 95 
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T. Medians ton lay by their ſtate to grieve? 
Pacus and Telephus, exil'd and post, 
Forget their ſwelling and gigantic words. 
Roscommon. 


4 


Among our modern Engliſh poets, there is none who 
ws better turned for tragedy than Lec; if, inftead of 
facourin., the impcruofity of his genius he had reſtrained 
b, and kept ir within its proper bounds. His thoughts 
arc wonderfully ſuited to tragedy, but frequently loſt in 
fuch a chud of words, that it is har to fee the beauty of 
tum; there is an innnite fire in his works, but fo in- 
vol e in {moke, that it does not appear in half its luſtre. 
He frequently ſuccceds in the paſſionate parts of the 
wgedy, but more particularly where he flackens his 
efxrs, and cafes the ſtile of thote epithets and metaphors, 
in which he fo much abounds. What can be more natu- 
ral, more ſoft, or more paſſionate, than that line in 
Nuira's ſocech. where ſhe delcribes the charms of Alex- 
ander's converſation ? 


Tien he would talk - Good Gods! how he would talk! 


Thu unexpected brexk in the line, and turning the 
leleript ion of his manner of talking into an admiration of 
r, is inexhreſſibly beautiful, and wonderfully ſuited to 
the fond character of the perſon that ipeaks it. There is 
umplicit, in the words that ourtthines tlie utmoſt pride 
| exp! en. 

Urs has followed nature in ths. language of his trage- 
*. an therefore ſhines in the paiſionate parts more than 
ret gar Englith poets. As there is fenctluüng familiar 
aud dgueſtic in the fable of his rrigedy, more than in 
tte dt any other poet, he has little pomp, but great 
tace in His — — For wluch reaton, thouan he 
has aUmirably fucccecded in the tender and melting part 
& his trayedies, he ſometimes fails into ton great a funili- 
Fux of purate in thoſe parts, which, by Ariftv#le's rule, 
| aught ty 46 ben raiſed and ſupported by the dignry of 

expretſiun. 

P 
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It bas been cbferved by others, that this poet has 


founded his tragedy of Venice Preſerved on to wrong a 
bt, that the greateſt characters in it are thoſe of rebels 
and traitors. Had the hero of his play dilcovercd the 
Lune good qualitics in the defence of his country, tha 
he ſhewed fur its ruin and fubverfion, the audience could 
not enough pity and admire him; but as he is now 
reprefented, we can ouly fay of him what the Roman 
hintorian tays of Catiline. that his fall would have been 
glurious (A pro Patrid fic concidiſet) had he fo fallen in 
the ſcrvice of lus country. C. 


No. XL. MONDAY, APRIL 16. 


Ac ne forte putes, me, que facere ipic recuſem, 
Cum recte tracftent alli, laudare maligne ; 

Ile per extentum tunem mihi pie vicetur 

Ire Puerta, meum qui pectus inaniter ingit, 

Irritat, mulcet. i ue rerroribus impiet, 

Ut magus; ct modo nic Thebis, modo port Arhents, 


Hos, 


IM TAT T. 


Vet leſt you think I rally more than each, 

Or praiſe malign:y arty I cannot rnb, 

Let me for once protune iu rut the times, 

T know the: "IS tr. na le men of rhe mes, 

Tiste, wii gives my bra“ + houtand jatt. 5s 

Can mne me trol cach paſſion tat he ran, 

Eurage, commote, with mure tlan mayic art, 

W:th pity, aud with. terror, frar my heat; 

A:'d tnatci. m, o'er the enth. of ihr? thc air, 
Tl. ebe, to Atheus, wiki wil, and Wire. 


Porr. 
T It E Engliſh weiters of traccdy are poſſeſſed withs 


notiun, tiiat lien tied Fe. prefer ut 4 virtuous or inne- 
dent pertou in diftreſ,, they ent ror u, leave bim dil 
they have deliveret him out rf os trauhles, or made lum 
"La di) bt er hy enru. : 4 Hi «Int LC t.ave been led 
1n'0 
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int) by 2 ridiculous doctrine in modern criticiim, that 
th. y are oblige. | to an equal diſtribution of rewards and 
pumthin.vt>, and an impirmmal execurwn of poetical juſ- 
tice. Who were the firtt that eftablithed this rule I know 
not; bur I am Cure it has no foundation in nature, in rea- 
fn, or in practice a the ancients. We find that good 
and evil happen ane ro ail men on this fide the grave; 
and u the principal deſign of tragedy is to raiſe commiſe- 
ritiom 2nd terror in the minds of the audience, we thall 
d feat this great end, if we always make virtue and in- 
weence happy and ſucceſsful. Whatever croſſes and 
dſ.ppoin:ments a good man ſuffers in the body of the 
tucdy, tler will make but ſmall impreſſion on our 
mind, when we know that in the laſt act he is to arrive 
a the end of his withes and detires. When we fee him 
engeged in the depth of his afflictions, we are apt to 
wintort gurſelves, becauſe we are fure he will find his 
way gut of them; and that his grief, how = ſoever it 
mir bent pretent, will foon terminate in gladneſs. For 
thts rex un the ancient writers of tragedy treated men in 
their plays, as they are dealt with in the world, by mak- 
ing virtue ſometimes happy and ſometimes miſerable, as 
they found it in the fable which they made choice of, or 
as it might aff. their audience in the moſt agreeable 
mmnncr. Ariftotte conſiders the tragedies that were 
writtor in either of theſe kinds, and oblerves, that thoſe 
which ended unhappily had always pleaſed the people, 
and cor away the prize in the public diſputes of the 
f „tram thote that ended happily. Terror and com- 
mic g gave 2 plating anguiſh in the mind; and fix 
tan hence in fuch a ſerious compoſure of thought, as is 
PC me lafting and delightful than any little tranſient 
facts of joy and ur fatto. Accordingly we find, that 
more of ur Engliil tragedies have ſucceeded, in which 
the favuurite's of the audience fink under their calamities, 
than thuſe in which they recover themſelves out of them. 
The heft plavs of this Kird are the Orphan, Venice Pre- 
ſuv, Alexander the Great, The: dotius, All for Love, 
Oedipus, Orzenoko, Othello, &c. King Lear is an ad- 
mirable trag..ly of the fame kind, as Shakeſpear wrote 
| of | it; 
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it; but as it is reformed according to the chimerical ne- 
tion of poctical juſtice, in my humble opinion it has l 
half its beauty. At the fame time | muſt allow, the 
ti re are very noble tragedies, which have been framed 
upon the other plan, and have ended. tappily ; as indeed 
moſt of rhe good rruvidics which have been written fine 
the ſtarting of the abi ementioned criticiſm, have taken 
this turn: as the Nourning Eride, Tamerlane, Uiyſles, 
Phadra and Hippolitus, with moft of Mr. Dryden's. 1 
muſt alto allow, that many of Shak ec{pear's and ſeveral d 
the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, are caſt in the ſame 
form. I do nut therefore diſpute avainſt this way of un- 
ting tragedies, but againſt the criticiſm thut would cfablifh 
this as the only method: and by that means would 
much cramp the Englith tragedy, and perhaps give a 
wrong bent to the genius of our writers. 

The tragi-comedy, Which is the product cf the Eng- 
liſh theatre, is ene of the moſt monſtruus inventions that 
ever entered into a poet's thoughts. An author might 
as well think of weaving the adventures cf Aneas and 
Hudibras into one poem, as of writing ſuch a =y 
piece of mirth and forrow. But the abſurdity of 
performances is to very viſible, that I thall not inſiſt u 


It. 

The fame objections which are made to trayi-comedy, 
may in fome mcafure be applied to all rragedics that hare 
2 double plot in them; which are likewiſe more frequent 
upon the Eagiith ſtage, than upon any other; for * 
the grief of the audience, in ſuch performances, 
changed into another paftion, as in cragi-comedies; it a 
diverted upon another object, which weakens their c- 
cern for the principal action, and breaks the tide ef far- 
row, by throwing it into different channels. This incan- 
venience, however, may in a great mcalure be cured, if 
not whoily removed, by the ſxilful choice of an under- 
plot, which may bear ſuch a near relation to the principal 
deſign, as to contribute towards the completion oi it, and 
be concluded by the faine cataſtrophe. . 

There is alſo another particular, which may be reckon» 
ed among the blemithes, or rather the falſe beauties, & 
ul 
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or Engliſh tragedy: I mean thoſe particular ſpeeches 


which are only known by the name of rants. The 
warm and pathonae parts of a tracedy are always the 
moſi raking v ch the audience; for which reaſon we often 
ſe the players pronouncing, in all the violence of action, 
ſeveral parts of the tragedy which the author writ with 
great temper, and defigned that they ſhould have been fo 
ed. I have ſeen Powell very often raife himſelf a 
loud clap by this artifice. The poets that were ainted 
with this ſecret, have given frequent occaſion for ſuch 
emotions in the actor, by adding vehemence to words 
where there was no paſſi n, or inflaming a real pathon 
into fuſtian. This hath filled the mouths of our heroes 
vnn bombaſt . and given them ſuch ſentiments, as proceed 
rather from a 'wellmg than a greatneſs of mind. Unnatu- 
ri exclam tions, curſes, vows, blaſphenfies, a detiance 
of mankind, and an outraging of the gods, frequently 
pals upon the andience for row'ring rhought+, and have 
accordingly met with infinite applauſe. 

I ſhali here add a remark, which I am afraid our tragic 
writers may make an ill uſe of. As our heroes are gene- 
rally lovers, their ſwelling and bluſtring upon the ſtage 
very much recommends them to the fois part of their 
audience. The ladies are wonderfully pleaſed to ſee a 
man inſulting kings, or affronting the A « in one ſcene, 
and throwing himſelt at the feet of his miſtreſs in another. 
Let him behave himſelf infolently towards the mon, and 
abjectly towards the Fair one, and it is ten to une but he 
proves a favourite of the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in 
— of their tragedies, have practiſed this ſecret with 
g ſucceſs. 

But to ſhew how a rant pleaſes beyond the moſt juſt 
an} natural thought that is not pronounced with vehe- 
mence, I would deſire the reader, when he fecs the tra- 
kedy of Oedipus, to obſerve how quicrly the hero is diſ- 
m'ted at the end of the third act, after having pronoun- 


cel the foliowing lines, in which the thought is very 


ual, and apt to move compatſin ; 


P3 To 
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To vou, good gods, I make my 1aft appeal; 


Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 

It in the maze «1 fate I blindly run, 

And backward tread thofe paths I ſought to ſhun 
Impute my errors tu your own decree : 


My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 


Let us then obſerve with what thunder - claps of applauſe 
he leaves the ftage, after the impicties and cxccrations at C 


the end of the fourth act; and you will wonder to feean | 
audience fo curted and fo plcaſed at the fume time; hs 
O that as oft I have at Athens ſeen p' 
h, 
[Vhere, by the way, there was no ſtage till may E 
years after Oedipus. } ah 
The ſtage ariſe, and the big clouds deſcend ; 
So now, in very deed I might bchold 
This pond'rous globe, and all yon marble roof, by 
Ni cet, like the hands of love, and cruſh mankind. * 
Fur all the elements, &c. ; 
© ADVERTISEMENT. ; 
Having ſpoken of Mr. Powell, as ſometimes rai 6 
e himicif appiauſe from the ill taſte cf an audience; 
* muti do him the juſtice ro own, that he is excellently A 
* formed for a trat cdian. and, when he plcafes, deferns 
the admirarion of the beſt judges ; as doubt not but i 
* he will in the Conqueſt of Mexico, which is afted for . 
$ his own henctit, to- morrow night.“ C. i 
+ 
s 
* 
* 
* 
c 
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No. XLI. TUESDAY, APRIL 1:5. 


—Ty non inveonta rep. rt 5, Ovid. 
So found, is worſe than lofi. AvDniSoN, 


G ASSION for the gentlcman who writes the 


fallowing letter. ſhou'd not prevail u me to 


fil upon the fair ſex, if it were not that I nnd they 
are irequently fairer than they ought to be. Such im- 


' N . 


uc arc not ta be tolerated in civil friety; and 1 
think his misfortame ought to be mute publie, as 2 
„ ung for other men always to cxamume into hat 
ey adinire. 


, 
* 


* 


Sir, 


8 PPOSING von to be a perſon of general knows 
dec, I raive mv application to you on 2 very 
part!Cuuar occauiom. I have a nent mind to he rid 


of my wife, and bor, when von confider my cate, 
* you will be of opm:m I have very juſt pretenſons 


0 
* 
* 
* 
» 


to a divorce, TI m a mere man of th: town, aid 


have very little improvement, bur what I have got 
from plays. [ remember in The Silent Woman, 
the learned Dr. Cutberd, or Dr. Otter, I forget 
winch, makes one of the cane of ſeparation to be 
tron ura, when a man marries a woman, and 
hands her not to be the time woman whom he in- 
tended to marry, but another. If that be law, it 10, 
[ pretune, exactly my caſe. For yu are to know, 
Mr. Klit, that there are women u ub do not let 
their buſhands ſceœ their faces till they are married. 
* Nut to keep you in ſutpenie, 1 mean plainly that 
part of the ſx who paint. They are ſome of them 
fo exquiſircly Kilful this way, that vive them but a 
wherable par of evcs to fer up with, and they will 
make bolom, lips, checks, and cvebrows, by their 
own ind1ft;y. or my dear, never man was fo 
enamoured as 1 was o her fair forchead, neck, and 
| * arms, 
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arms, as well as the bright jet of her hair; but to my 
great aſtoniſhment I find they were all the eſſects of 
art; her ſkin is fo tarniſhed with this practice, that 
when the firſt wakes in a morning, ſhe ſcarce ſecms 
young cnoughi to be the mother of her whom I car. 
ried to bed the night before. I ſhall take the liberty 
to part with her by the firſt opportunity, unleſs her 
father will make her portion ſuitable to her real, not 
* her aſſumed, countenance. This I thought fit to let 
+ him and her know by your means. 


« I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt obedient, 
| N * humble ſervant.” 
1 aids tell what the law, or the parents of the 


lady, will do for this injured gentleman, but muſt al- 
low he has verv much juſtice un his hde. I have in- 


TT SS 0 0 2  S © 


deed very long obſerved this evii, and diſtinguiſhed - 


thoſe of our wemen who wear their own, from thoſe 
in borrowed complexions, by the Pitts and the Brink. 
There docs not nced any great diſcernment to judge 
which are which. The Eritich have a lively mi- 
mated aſpect; the Picts, though never fo beautiful, 
have dead uninformed countenances. The muſcles of a 
real face ſometimes tiwcil with ſoft paiſion, ſudden fur- 
priſe, and are fluſhed with agreeable confuſiuns, ac- 
cording as the objects before them, or the ideas pre- 
ſenred to them, aſtect their imagination. But the Pies 
behoid all things with the fame air, whether they 
are jovful or tail; the Fane fixed tnfenfibitity appears. 
upon all occaſions. A Pitt, then the rakes all that 
ains to invite the appronch of juvers, is obliged to 
— them at a certain diſtance; a ſigh in a Janguiſh- 
ing lover, if fetched 1069 near her, would dillolve a 
fearnre 3 and eu Kite n utched by a forward one, might 
transfer the compin'cu of the miftreſs to the admurer. 
It is hard to ſpeak of theſe falle fair ones, without fay- 
ing ſomething uncomp!attunt, but J would only recom- 
nend ty them te commer how they like coming into 8 
4 room 
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rom new-painted ; they may affure themſelves, the 
near appronch of 4 lady who uſcs this practice is much 
more aſtenſive. 

1h told us, one dar, an adwemure be 
ence had with a Piet. This lid had wit, as well as 
amv, at will, and made it her bufmeſ, to vain 
hearts, for no other reaſon but to rally the rorments 
ef her lovers. Sue Mould make great advances to 
ininare mon, but without any manner of ſcruple break 
ef when there was no provocation, Her ill-nature 
2d vanity made my friend very cafily proof againſt the 
charms of her wit and conver.ation; bit her beauteous 
form, inftead of being blemiſhed by her faithood and 
meonitancy, every day increaſed upon him, and the 
kad new aitrat tins every time he faw her. When 
the obſerved 14! irrevocably her flave, the began to 
ue him as ſuch, d after many Reps towards fuch a 
cryeity, the at lift utterly banithed him. The un- 
happy lover firove in vain, by fervile epitt.cs, to revoke 
his doom; till at length he was forced to the latt re- 
fuge, a round fum of money to ker maid. This cor- 
rupt attendant placed him early in the morning be- 
hind the hangings in her miſtreſs's dreſſing- room. He 
food very conveniently to obferve, without being ſeen. 
The Pict begins the facc fac de ſian-d to wear that 
day, and I have heard him proteſt the had worked a 
fal half hour before he knew her to be the ſunmte wo- 
man. As ſoon as he faw the dawn of that complexion, 
for which he had fo long languithed, he thought tir to 
break from his concealment, repeating that of Cowley : 


Th” adorning Thee with ſo much art, 
Is but a barb*rous kill ; 

"Tis Uke the pois* ning of a dart, 
Too apt betore to Kill. 


The Pict ſtood before him in the utmoſt confafion? 
with the prettieſt ſmirk imaginable on rhe tinithed ſide 
of her face, pale as aſhes on the other. F-10994 
leized all her gallypots and waſhes, and carric off his 
handkerchief full of bruſhes, terups of Spanith wont, 

and 
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and phia's of unguents. The lady went into the coun. 
trv. thc lover was cured. 

It is certain n ft ought to be kept with cheats, and 
an oath made to iet tset irfeif void. I would there. 
fore exhort all the Erit1th ladies to angle them out, nor 
do I know any but Lindamira who ſhould be exempt from 


the ovghr to be allowed the eering it with paint, as 2 
punithment for chooſing to be the worſt piece of art ex- 
tant, inſtcad of the maſterpiece of nature. As for my 
, who have no expectations from women, and confi. 
der them only as they are part of the ſpecies, I do not 
half ſo much fear oftending a beauty as a woman of 
ſenſe; I thall therefore produce ſeveral faces which have 
been in public this many years, and never appeared. It 
will be a very pretty entertainment in the play-houſe, 
when I have aboliſhed this cuſtum, to ſee ſo many la- 
> when they firſt lay it down, incog. in their own 
In the mean time, as a pattern for improving their 
charms, let the ſex ſtudy the agrecable Statira. Her 
features are enlivencd with the chearfulneſs of her 
mind, and ꝑood- humour gives an alacrity to her eyes. 
She is graceful without affecting an air, and uncon- 
cerned without appearing careleſs. Her having no 
manner of art in her mind, makes her want none in her 
perſon. 
How like is this lady, and how unlike is a PiQ, to 
that deſcription Dr. Donne gives of his miſtreſo 


ler pure and clequent blood 
Spe in ler cheræs, am t» din intly wrought, 
That due would almuit tay her body thought. 


« ADVERTISEMENT. 


A young ventleuwoman of about ninereen years of 

0 ae (bred in the Fanny of 1 perton of quality lately 

s deccaled) who paints the tincſt fleſh- colour, _ 
[2 
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« place, and is to be heard of at the houſe of Mynheer 
+ Groreſque, a Dutch Painter in Barbican. 

N. B. Sh is allo weil-tkiiked in the drapery-part, 
und puts un hoods, and mixes ribbuns fo as to tuit the 
colours of the face with great art and ſucce is. R. 


—— RR 
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Garganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare Tuſcum 
Tanto cum ſtrepitu lui (pect.ntur, & artes, 

Divitiæque pereg tine; quibus oblitus actor 

Cum ſtetit in ſcena, concuttit dextera læv . 

Dixit adhuc al:quid? Nil and. Quid placet ergo ? 
Lana-Tareutino viulis imitate «onciu, = 


IMITATED. 


Loud as the wolves, on Orca's ftorinv ſteep, 

Howl to the roatinys of the northern decp : 

Such is the ſhout. the long-applauding te, 

Ar Quin's high plume, or Oliheld's petticont ; 

Or en from court a bi:th-day ſuit below d 

Sinks the loft att or in the tawdry load. 

Booth cnters—!irk! the univerſal peal !-—— 

But has h ſpken? —Not 4 ſyllable. 

What thook ihe Rtaze, and made the prople fare ?. 

Cuty's lung Wit, fluw't'd gown, and jacyquer'd chair. 
Porr. 


ARISTOTLE has ohſerved, that ordinary writers 

in tragedy endeawour to raiſe terror and pity in 
tmeir audience, not by proper ſentimeats and expreſ- 
tons, but by the dreſſes and decorations of the ftage. 
There is ſomething of this kind very ridiculous in 
the Engiith theatre. When the author has a mind 
to territy us, it thunders; when he would make us 
melanch iv, the ſtage is darkened. But among all our 
tragic arritices, I am rhe moſt offended at thoſe which 
Ke malic uic of to infpire us with magnificent 2 
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of the perſons that ſpeak. The ordinary merhod of 
making an hero, is to clap a huge plume of fexrher: 
upon his head, which ries fo verv hich, that there 1, 
often a greater lenurls from his chin to the top of bis 
head, than to the ale of his foot. One would beliere, 
that we thought, a great man and a tall man the fame 
thing. This verv much embarraſſes the actor. who iz 
forced to hold his neck extremely ſtiſt and frendy all 
the while he ſpeaks; and norwnhſtandino any anxieties 
which he pretend, for his miftrefs, his country, or hu 
friends, one may fee by his action, that his greateſt 
care and concern is to keep the piume of feather from 
falling off his hcad. For my own part, when I ſex 
man uttering his complaints under ſuch à mountain t 
fearhers, I am apt to look upon him rather as an unfer- 
tunate lunatic, than a diſtreſſed hero. As theſe ſuper- 
fluous ornaments upon the head make 2 great man, 2 
prince yencerally receives her grandeur from thoſe addi. 
tional incumbrances that fail into her rail; I mean be 
broad {weeping train that follows her in all her motions, 
and finds conſtant employment tor a hoy who ftands be- 
hind her to open and fprex it to advantage. I do wt 
know low others are affected nt this fight, but I mult 
cafe, my eves are wholly taken up with the pay: s 
part; and 3 for the queen, I am no: f© attentive to af! 
thing the ſpeaks, as to the right 2d ulting of her tran, 
lei it thuvld chance ts trip up her heels, or incommo?? 
her, „the walks ro and fro won the ſtage, It is, n 
mv opinion, a very odd fpectacle, r» fee a queen venta: 
ner pa hon in u itordered netten, and 4 Intle boy taking 
dare all the while that they dv not ruffle the tail of her 
own. The part: that the two perſons act on the frag: 
at che ſume time, ire very teren; the princel+ is Hr 
et the contd micur the &1{p.calre of the king her fubet. 
* lots the kery her lover, whilt her artendant 1+ any 
-2ceracd ieft the fhoa'd entzngle her feet in her petr 

cat. 
We are told, that an ancient tragic — to more 
re pity of bis a2dience for his exiled kings and di- 
3 wal! 
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treſſed heroes, uſed to make the actors repreſent them 
in dreſſes and clothes that were thread-bare and de- 
carved. This artince for moving pity, ſcems as ill- 
coarrived as that we have been tpeaking of to infpire 
us with a great idea of the perſons introduced upon 
tie frage. In thort, I would have our conceprions 
raiſed by the dignity of thuughr and fublimity of ex- 
preſſion, rather than by a train of robes or a plume of 
tcathers. 
Another mechanical method of making great men, 
and adding dignity to kings and queens, is to accum- 
them with halberts and battle-axes. Two or 
three ſhifters ot ſcenes, with the two candle-fnuffers, 
make up a compiete budy of guards upon the Englith 
; and by the addition of a few porters dreſſed in 
coats, can repreſent above a dozen legions. I have 
lumerimes ſcen a couple of armics drawn np together 
upon the ſtage, when the poet has been diſpoſed to do 
honour to his generals. It is impoiſible for the rea- 
der's imagination to multiply twenty men into ſuch pro- 
digious multitudes, or te fancy that two or three hun- 
dred thouſund foldiers are fighting in a roum of forty 
or fifty yards in compaſs. lucidents of ſuck a nature 
ſhould be told. not repreſented. 


Non tamen intus 
Dina geri promes in ſcenam : multaque 7ol!ecs 
Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia prætens. Hue, 


Vet there are things improper for a ſcene, 
Which men of judgment only will relate. 
RosCoMmMon 


T ſhould there fore, in this particular, recommend to 
my countrymen the example of the French ſtage, where 
the kings and queens always appear unattended, and 
ieare their guards behind the ſcenes. I ſhould likewiſe 
be glad if we imitared the French in baniſhing from our 
ſtage the noiſe of drums, trumpets, and huzza's; which 
> ſometunes fo very great, that when there is a a 
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the Hay-Market theatre, one may hear it as far 33 
18 Py 

I have here only touched upon particular 
which are made uſe of to raiſe and aggrandize the per. 
ſons of a tragedy; and ſhall ſhew in another paper the 
ſeveral expedients which are practiſed by authors of 3 
vulgar genius to move terror, pity, or admiration, in 
their hearers. 

The taylor and the painter often contribute to the 
ſucceſs of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes affect 
ordinary minds as much as ſpeeches; and our actors are 
very ſenſible, that a well-dreſſed play has ſometimes 
brought them as full audiences, as a well-written one. 
=Y Italians have * very good 40 to expreſs this art 

im Ctators by appearances: 
call it the — alle ſcena, the knavery or . 
0 of the drama. e 

the tragedy may work upon vulgar, the more 

; earning. pu of the audience immediately fee 
through it and deſpiſe it. | 

A good poet will give the reader a more lively idea 
of an army or a battle in a deſcription, than if he 
actually faw them drawn up in ſquadrons and bat- 
talions, or engaged in the confuſion of a fight. Our 
minds ſhould be opened to great conceptions, and in- 
flamed with glorious ſentiments, by what the actor 
ſpeaks, more than by what he appears. Can all the 
trappings or equipage of a king or hero give Brus 
halt that pomp and majeſty which he receives from a fen 
lines in Shakeſpear ? C. 
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No. XLIIT. THURSDAY, APRIL 9. 


Hz tibi erunt artes; paciſque jmponere morem, 
Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos. Viss. 


Be theſe thy arts; to bid contention ceaſe, 
Chain up ſtern war, and give the nations peace; 
Oer ſubject lands extend thy gentle ſway, 
And teach with iron rod the haugl. ty to obey. 


TRR are crowds of men, whoſe great misfortune 
it is that they were not bound to mechanic arts or 
trades; it being abſolurely neceſſary for them to be led 
by ſome continual taſk or employment. Theſe are fuch 
a: we commonly call dull fellows; perſons, who for want 
of ſomething to do, out of a certain vacancy of thought, 
rather than curiofity, are ever meddling with things for 
which they are unfit. I cannot give you a notion of them 
þctter than by preſenting you with a letter from a gen- 
tleman, who belongs to a ſociety of this order of men, 
reſiding at Oxford. 


© Oxford, April 13, 1711. 
© Sir, Four o'clock in the morning. 
6 P ſome of your late ſpeculations, I find ſome ſketches 
© > towards an hiſtory of clubs: bur you ſeem to me to 
© ſhew them in ſomewhat too ludicrous a light. I have 
* well weighed that matter, and think ther the moſt im- 
portant negotiations may beſt be carried on in ſuch aſ- 
* temblies. I ſhall, therefore, for the good of mankind 
* (which, I truſt, you and I are equally concerned for) 
* propole an inſtitution of that nature for example ſake. 
I muſt confeſs the defign and tranſactions of too 
many clubs are trifling, and manifeſtly of no conſe- 
* quence to the nation or public weal: thoſe I'll give 
* you up. Bur you muſt do me then the juſtice to own, 
that nothing can be more uſeful or laudable, than the 
* ſcheme we go upon. To avoid nicknames and witti- 
* cilms, we call ourſelves The Hebdomadal Meeting ; 
our Preſident continues for a year at leaft, and ſome» 
Q 2 times 
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times four or five: we are all grave, ferious, deſigning 
men, in our way: we think it our duty, as far as in 
us Fes, to take care the conftirution recerves no harm 
Ne quid detrimenti Res captat pubica—To cenſure 
d ᷑trines ur fc, ferenz or things, wiich we don't 
xe; to fertile the n 1m at home, and to Carry un the 
war ahro=d, where an! in what manner we fcc fit, 
If oller people are nu of our opinion, we cannot help 
that. Ire better they were. Morcover, we row 
and then con! ſcend to direct, in forme mcaſure, the 
Irie affairs of our Gon CUniverhiy, 

+ Verity, Mr. eur, we are much offended at the 
act for mporrny trench vines: a bottle or two d 
gon tid efirvins port at hancſt George's made a 
nit chearfal, and rorew of reſerve. But this pla- 
eur French claret wil not waly e:ft us more money, 
nut do us le wed: had we been aware of it, before t 
tat ore too fur. I mu tell vou, we would have pe- 
titi ned to be hcerd upon that fubjeft. But let that 
pa! | 

I muſt let you know inewife, good Sir, that we look 
upon a certain northern »vrince's march, in conjunctiaa 
v ith intel, to be fata againſt our good-will and 
liking, and. for all NI niteur Palmquiſt, a moſt dan» 
ger, innwati ng and we arc by no means yet fun, 


that tome poor arc act at the bottom on it. At leaf, 


my own private letters Ieave room for a | 9a 
well verſcd in matters of ris nature, to ſuſpect u 
much, a+ à penctrating french g mine tells me. 

« We think we have at laſt done the buſineſs with the 
malccontents in Hungary, gad fhall clap up à peace 
ters. ; 

* What the nevtraliry army is to do, 4 what the am 
m Flanders, and what two or three other princes, u 
net ver fully determined among us: and v'«. vait in- 
p.*iently for the coming-in of the next Dyer, ua 
you muſt know, is our authentic intelligence, or 
Ariſtotle in politics. And it is indeed but fir there 
hond be fome dernier reſort, the abſolute decider of 
4 controverũcs. 
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ue were lately informed, that the gallant trained- 
t bands had patrolled all night long abaut the ſtrects of 
London: we indeed could not imagine any occation fur 
© it, we gueſſed not a tirtle on it aforchand, we were in 
© nothing of the ſecret ; and that city · tradeſmen, or their 
« apprentices, ſhould do duty, or work, during the holi- 
« avs, we thought abſolutely impoffible. But Dyer 
© being poſitive in it, and ſome letters from other peo- 
ple, who had talked with fome who had it from thoſe 
« who ſhould know, giving ſome countenance to it, the 
chairman reported from the committee, appointed to 
* examine into that affair, that it was poſſible there might 
© be fomething in it. I have much more to fay to you, 
but my two good friends and neighbours, Dominick 
«© 2nd S{yboots, are juſt come in, and the cotfce's ready. 
+ [| am, in the mean time, 


Mr. Spefator, 
+ Your admirer and humble ſervant, 
* Abraham Froth.” 


You may obſerve the turn of their minds trends 
only to novelty, and not ſatis faction in any thing. It 
would be diſappointment to them, to come to certainty 
n any thing, for that would gravel them, and put an 
end to their inquiries, which dull fellows do not make 
for information, but for exerciſe. I do not know but 
ths may be a very good way of accounting for what 
we frequently ſee, to wit, that dull feliows prove very 
god men of buſineſs. Bufineſs relieves them from their 
on natural heavinefs, by furnithing them with what 
w do: whereas buſincſs to mercurial men, is an inter- 
ropti n from their real exiſtence and happineſs. Though 
the dull part of mankind are harmleſs in their amutc- 
ments, it were to be wiſhed they had no vacant time, 
dec uſe they uſually undertake ſomething that makes 
mer wants confpicuuus, by their manner of ſuppiying 
mem. You ſhall ſeldom find a dull fellow of good 
uation, but (if he happens to have and leiſure upon 
lu. hand-) will turn his head to one of thoſe two amule- 
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ments, for all fools of eminence, politics er ' 
The former of thete arts, is the ſtudy cf all dull peo- 
pie in general; but when dulneſs is lodged in a perſon 
of a quick animal life, it generally exerts itſelf in poetry. 
One might here mention a few military writers, who 
give great entertainment to the age, by reaſon that the 
ſtupidity of their head is quickned by the alacrity of 
their hcartz. This conſtitution in a dull fellow, gives 
vigour to nontenſe, and makes the puddle boil, which 
would otherwife ſtagnate. The Britiſh Prince, that ce- 
lebrmed poem, winch was written in the reign of ki 
Chacle the fecond, and deſervedlv called by the wits 
that ave mcomparable, was the effect of ſuch an happy 
gemus 45 we are fpeaking of. From among many other 
diſtichs, no lets to be quoted on this account, I canna 
but recite the two follow ing lines; 


& painted veſt prince Voltager had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandfire won, 


Here if the poet had not been vivacious, as well 
a> fiupid, he could not, in the warmth and hurry cf 
rontente, have been capable of forgetting that neither 
prince Jgltzzer, nor his grand-father, could finp 2 
naked mam of his doublct; but a fool of a colder con» 
nit wion would have ſtaid to have flex'd the Pic, 
and made buff of his ſkin, for the wearing of the cov» 

Ueror. 

I To bring theſe obſervations to ſome uſeful purpoſe 
of life, what I would propote ſhould be, that we im- 
tated thote wiſe nations, wherein every man 
ſome handicraft-work. Would it not employ a bea 
prettily enough, if, inſtead of erernally playing wich a 
fautt-br x, he tpenr ſome part of his time in making one? 
Such a method as this would very much” conduce to the 
public emoiument, by making every man living 

for {merhing; for there would then be no one me 

of human ſociety, but would have ſome little pretet- 
ſious for ſome degree in it; like him who came to Vai" 
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eofce-houſe upon the merit of having writ a poſy of + 
R. 


ting. 
——— — ... Ir — 
No. XLIV. FRIDAY, APRIL ze. 


Tu, quid ego & populus mecum detidertt, audi. 
H.. 


Now heat what ev*ry auditor en pects. 
R:scommoNx 


NM ae NG the ſr reral artifices which are put in prac- 

tee by the poets to Fi rac minds of an audience 
with terror, the neſt piace is dye to thunder and lightning, 
wine! are Gen made Vie 2 a the del cen. ling of a vol, 
er the riting of a ghoſt, at the vanithiny of a devil, or "the 
dearth of artyrant. I have Known a iz: introduced into 
kveral tragedies with good effect; and | have Ken the 
whole afle mbly i in a very great alarm : a!: the while it has 
deen ringing. But ther: is nothing which deliglits and 
terrifies our Engliſh theatre fo much as a O. elpecially 
when he appears i in 4 bloody ſhirt. A the tre has very 
(ren feved a play, though he has donc nething but talked 
acroſs the Raye, or rate through a cleft of i u, and funk 
again without tpcaking one word. There may be a pro- 
per ſeaſon for theſe ſeveral terrors; and when they only 
«mc in as aids and athftances to the poet, they are not only 
to de excuſed, but tu be applauded. Thus the foundwy 
of the clock in Venice Preſerved, makes the hearts of the 
whole audience quake; and conveys a ſtronger terror to 
the mind than it is potlible for wards to do. The appear» 
ance of the ghoſt in Hamlet is a maſter-picce in irs Kind, 
and vrou he up with all the circumſtances that can create 
eter attention or horror. The mind cf the reader is 
wonderfully prepared for his reception by the diſcourſes 
that precede 1 it : his dumb behaviour at his firſt enterance 
finkes the imagination very ſtrongly; but every time he 
enter, he is ſtill more terrifying. Who can read the 


ſpeech 


- 
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fpeech with which young Hamlet accoſts him, without 


trembling. 


Hor, Look, my Lord, it comes ! 

Ham. Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 
R. thou a ſpirit ot health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heav*n, or blaſts from bell; 
Be thy events wicked or charitable; 
Thou com'n in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 
That I wil! ſpeak to thce. Pl call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane. Oh! anſwer me, 
Let not me bur in ignorance; but tell 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 
Have burit their cearments ? Why the ſepulchre, 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn'd, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marbie jaws 
To caft thee up again? What may this mean? 
That th u dead coarſe again in complete itecl 
Reviſitꝰſt thus tle glimpſes of the moon, 
Making nigh: hedious ? 


T do not therefore find fault with the artifices above · 
mentioned when they are introduced with ſkill, and c- 
companied by proportionable ſentiments and exprellions 
in the writing. 

For the moving of pity, our principal machine is the 
handkerchicf; and indeed, in our common tragedies, we 
ſhould nor know very often that the perſons are in diſtreſs 
by any thing they fav, if they did not from time to time 
apply their handkerchie ts to their eyes. Far be it from 
me to think of baniſhirg this inſtrument of ſorrow from 
the ſtage; I know a tragedy could not ſubſiſt without it; 
all that I would contend for, is to keep it from being 
miſappli-4. In a word, I would have the actor's tongue 
ſympathiac with his eves. 

A diſconlolate mother, with a child in her hand, has 
frequent'y drawn compatihun from the audience, and has 
therefore gained a place in ſeveral rragedies. A modem 
writer, that obſcrved how this had tcok in other plays, 
being reſ:lved ro double the diſtreſs, and melt his audi 
EliCe tv ice as much as thule betore him had done, brought 
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1 i princeſs pon the ſtage with a little boy in one hand aud 
amr! mn the other. Tris to had a very gad cee. A 
mird puct, being ret cat © twrue at. [11S predeceflur , 
a few vears ago introduce three children wilt great 
facects: and as F am mtermed, a young gentleman, 
wan is fully determined te break the moſt obdurate 
hearts, lde a tragedy by lum, where the firſt perſon that 
appears upon tlie tage is an afflified widow in her 


mourning-weeds, with half a dozen fatherlefs children 
zrcnding her, live rhof- that uſually, hang about the 
g cure of charity. Thus ſeveral incidents, that are beau- 
tral in a good writer, become ridiculous by falling inte 
the hand vt a bad one. 

But among all our methods of moving pity or terror, 
there is none 10 abturd and barbarous. and what more 
expoles us to rhe contempt and ridicule of our neigh - 
bours, than that drcadful burchering of one another, 
which is to very frequent upon the Englith tage. To 
deut in ſeeing men ſtabbed, poiſoned, racked, or im- 
pale, is certainly the ſign of a cruel temper: and as 
tus is often practiſed before the Britiſh audicnce, ſeveral 
French critics, who think theſe are grateful ſpectacles 
to vs, take occation from them to repreſent us as a 
people that delight in blood. It is indeed very odd, to 
ce our ſtage ftrowed with carcaſes in the laſt ſcene of a 
tragedy; and to ebferve in the wardrobe of the play- 
houte teveral daggers, phinards, wheels, bowls for poi- 
lan, and many other inſtruments of death. Murders 
and executions are always tranſacted behind the ſcenes 
in the French theatre; which in general is very agree - 
able to tlie manners of à polite and civilized people: 
but as thece arc no exceptions to this rule on the French. 
tage, it leads them into abſurdities ↄimoſt as ridlicu- 
ous as that which falls under our preſent ernſure. [ 
remember in the famou pl iy of Corneiiie, written upon 
de ſubject of the Horati and Curiatii; the fierce young 
aero who had overcome the Curiatii one after another, 
init.ad of being congratulated by his ſiſter for his vic- 
wry, being upbraided by her for having flain her lover, 
a the height of his pation and reſentment kills * 
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Tf any thing could extenuate fo brutal an action, ix 
would be the doing of it on a ſudden, before the en. 
timents of nature, reafon, or manhood, could take 
lace in him. However, to avoid public blacdihed, a 
as his paffion is wrought to its height, he f. 
lows his fiſter the whole length of the ſtage, and 
forbears killing her till they are both withdrawn be. 
hind the ſcenes. I muſt confeſs, had he murdered her 
before the audience, the indecency might have been 
ater; but as it is, it appcars very unnatural, and 
ks like killing in cold blood. To give my opinicm 
upon this caſe, the fact ought not to have been repre. 


ſented, but to have been told, if there was any ocration | 


for it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to ſee how 
Sophocles has conducted tragedy under the like delicate 
circumſtances. Oreſtes was in the fame condition with 
Hamlet in Shakeſpear, his mother having murdered hy 
father, and taken poſſetfion of his kingdom in conſpiracy 
with the adulterer. The young prince therefore, bei 
determined to revenge his father's death 
who filled his throne, conveys himſelf by a beautiful 
ſtratagem into his mother's apartment, with a reſolu- 
tion to kill her. But becauſe ſuch a ſpectacle would have 
been too ſhocking for the audience, this dreadful reſs- 
lution is executed behind the ſcenes: the mother u 
heard calling out to her fon for mercy; and her fonar- 
ſwering her, that ſhe thewed no mercy to his father; . 
ter which ſhe ſhrieks out that ſhe is wounded; and by 
what follows we find that ſhe is flain. I do not remem- 
ber that in any of our plays there are ſpeeches made be- 
hind the ſcencs, though there are other inſtances af 
this nature to be met with in thoſe of the ancients: 
and I believe my reader will agree with me, that there 
is ſomething infinitely more affecting in this dreadful 
dialogue between the mother and her fon behind rhe 
ſcenes, than could have been in any thing tranſafted 
before the audience. Oreſtes immediately after meets the 
uſurper at the entrance of his palace; and by a ver 


happy thuught of the port avuids killing him ow 
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the audience, by telling him that he ſhould live ſome 
time in his pteſent bitterneſs of foul be fure he would 
(patch him, and by ordering him to retire into that 
part of the palace where he had flain his father, whoſe 
murder he would revenge in the-very fame place where 
t was committed. By this means the poet obſerves that 
decency which Horace afterwards eſtabliſhed by a rule, 
> forbearing ro commit parricides or unnatural murders 
befure the audience. 
Nec coram populo natos Medea trucidet. 
Ars Poet. ver, 18 5. 


Let not Medea draw her murd"cing knife, 
And fpill her children's blood upon the Kage. 
RoscommoNe. 


The French have therefore refin'd too much upon Horice's 
rule, who never deſigned to banith all kinds of death 
from the ſtage ; but only ſuch as had too much horror 
in them, and which would have a better effect upon the 
audience when tranſacted behind the ſcenes. I wouid 
therefore recommend to my countrymen the practice of 
the ancient poets, who were very ſparing af their public 
executions, and rather chaſe to perform them behind the 
ſcenes, if it could be done with as great an ctteE&t upon tlie 
audience. At the ſame time I muſt obſerve that though 
the devoted perſons of the tragedy were ſeldom ſlain be- 
tire the audience, which has generally ſomething ridicu- 
cus it it, their bodies were often produced after their 
death, which has always in it ſomething melancholy or 
terifying ; ſo that the killing on the ſtage does not ſeem 
o have bcen avoided only as an indecency, but alſo as an 
probability. 

Nec puexos co. am populo Medea trucidet ; 

Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius At: eus; 

Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem: 


Quedcungue oitendis mili ſic, inc: caulus od, Hox. 


Medea muſt nat draw her murd' ing Knie, 
Nor Atteus there Eis horrid tealt prepare : 
Caimus 
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Cadmus and Progne”s metarphorits, 

(51.c to a twatlow turn'd, ke to a tnake) 

And whatever contradicts my tente, 

] late to ict, and never can believe. R35commy, 


I have now gone through the ſeveral dramaric inven. 
tions which are made ufe of bv the ignorant poets 
tupply the place of Tragedy, and by the ſkilful to im. 
prove it; fome of which I could with imtirely rejefted, 
and the reſt to be uſed with caution. It would bea 
endleſs talk to contider Comedy in the tame light, and 
ty mention the mnuacrable flytts that ſmall wits 
in practice to raite a laugh. Bullock in a ſhort-cur, 
and Nerris in a long one, teldom fail of this effect. In 
ordinary comedies, a broad and a narrow-brimmed ba 
are different characters. Sometimes the wit of the 
{ſcene lies in a {koulderhelt, and fomerimes in a par 
of whiſkers. A lover running about the Rage, wih 
his head pecping out of a barrel, was thought a ver 
good jeſt in king Charles the Second's time; and i. 
venred by one of the firſt wits of that age. But de- 
cnuſe ridicule is not fo delicate as compaſſion, and be- 
cauſe the objects that make us laugh are intinitely more 
numerous than thoſe that maße us weep, there 83 
much greater latitude for conic than trag'c arnfics, 
and bv cunfcquence a much greater indulyence to e 
2.uwed hom. ; 
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FP HERE is nothing which I more deſire than a fie 
and honouravl.: peice, though at the ſame time! 
un very apprehephive of many il confuquence that ma? 
nnd it I do not mean in regard to our politics, du 
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exdes will break in up n us! What peals of laughter 
and impertinence ſhall we be expoſed to! For the pre- 
reation of thote great evils, I could heartily wiſh that 
there was an act of parliament for prohibiting the impor- 
tation of French topperics. 

The feu. ale wal of our iſland have already re- 
ceived very ſtrong ſimpre ſſions from this ludicrous n tion, 
tho' by the length of the war, as there is no evil which. 
h.s not ſome good attending it, they are pretty weli worn 
out and forgotten. I remember the time when ſome of 
our well-bred countrywomea kept their Valet de Ch un- 
dre, becauſe fotſoo h, a man was much more handy about 
them than one of their own fex. I mytclf have ſeen one 
oftheſe male Abigails trippirg ab ut the room with a look - 
ing-glafs in his hand, and coubing his lady's hair a whole 
morning together. Whether or not there was any truth 
in the ſtory of a lady's being got with child by one of 
theſe her handmaids I cannot te l, but I think at preſent 
the whole ra e of them is extinct in our own country. 

About the time that ſeveral of our ſex were taken in'o 
this kind of fervice, the ladies likewiſe brought up the 


” faihion of receiving viſits in their beds. It was then 


looked upon as a piece of ii]-breeding for a woman to re- 
fuſe to ſee a man, becauſe ſhe was not ſtirriag; and a 
porter would have been thought unfit for his place that 
could have made fo awkward an excule. As I love to 
ke every thing that is new, I once prevailed upon my 
friend Will Honeycomb to carry me along with him to 
one of theſe travellcd ladies, defiring him, at the fame 
time, to preſent me as a fereigner who could not ſpeak 
Engliſh, that fo I might not be obliged to bear a part in 
the diſcourſe. The lady, tho? willing to appear undreſt, 
had put on har beſt looks, and painted hericlt for our 
reception. Her hair appeared in a very nice diſorder, as 
the night-gown which was thrown upon her thoulders, 
was ruffled with great care. For my part, I am fo 
ock ed with every thing that looks immodeſt in the fair 
kx, that I could not forbear taking off my eye from her 
when the moved in her bed, and was in the gre teſt con- 
tuhon imaginable every time the ftirced a leg or an arm. 

Vol. I. R As 
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As the coquettes, v ho introduced this cuſtom, grew old, 
thev left it off by degrees; well Knowing that a woman 
of threeſcore may Kick and tumble her heart out without 
mab ing any impreſſions. | 

Sempronia is at prefent the moſt profeſt admirer of 
the French nation, but is fo modeſt as to admit her vi- 
firavts no farther than her toilct. It is a very odd fight 
that beautiful creature makes when ſhe is talk ing poli- 
tics with her tieſſes owing about her ſhoulders, and ex- 
amining that face in the glaſs which docs fuch execution 
upon all the male ſtandlers by. How prettily does the 
divide her diſcourſe between her woman and her viſitants! 
Whit fprightly tranſitions does ſhe make fom att opera 
or a ſermon, to an ivory comb or a pin-cuſhion ! How 
have I been pleaſed to fee her interrupted in an account 
of her travels, by a meſſage to her footman; and holdi 
her tongue in the midſt of a moral reflection, by apply- 
ing the tip of it to a patch ! 

There is nothing which ex:.ofes a woman to greater 
dangers, than that gaicty and airinefs of temper which 
are natural to moſt of the ſex. It ſhould be therefore the 
concern of every wiſe and virtuous woman, to keep this 
ſprightlineſs from degenerating into levity. On the con- 
trary, the whole diſcourſe and behaviour of the French 
is to make tlie ſex more fantaſtical, or, as thev ore pleaſed 
to term it, more awakencd,”* than is conſiſtent either 
with virtue or diſcretion. To fpeak loud in public aſſem- 
blies, to let every one hear you talk of things that ſhould 
only be menticaeC in private or in a whiſper, are looked 
upon as parts of a refined education. At the fame ume 
a bluſh is unf ſhionable, and ſilence more illbred than 
any thing that can be ſpoken. In ſhort, diſcretion and 
modeſty, which in a!l other ages and countries have been 
regarded as the greatelt ornaments of the fair ſex, ae 
conſidered as the ingredients of narrow converſation and 
family-behaviour | 

Some ycars ago I was nt the tragedy of Macbeth, and 
unfortunately placed my ſelf under a woman of quality, 
that is ſince dead; who, as I found by the noiſe the 
made, was acw!y returacd from France. A little w_ 
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he riſing of the curtain, the broke out into 2 loud ſoli- 
loquy, ** WW hen will the dear witches enter? and imme 
diatcly upon their nrſt appearance, aſked a lady that fat 
three boxes from her, on her right h and, if thoſe witches 
were not charming creatures. A little after, as etterton 
was in one of the fineſt ſpecches of the play, ſhe ſhook 
her fan at another ladv, who fat as far on her left hand, 
and told her in a whitper that might be heard all over the 
pit. We muſt not expect to fee Balloon to-night.” Not 
long after, calling out to a young baronet by his name, 
who ſat three feats before me, the axed him whether 
Macbeth's wife was Fill alive; and before he could give 
an anſiver, fell a talking of the ghoſt of Banquo, She had 
bv thi- time formed a little audience to her elf, and fixed 
the attention of all abour her. But as T had a mind to 
hear the play, I got out of the ſphere of her impertinence, 
and planted myteit in one of the remotelt corners of the 
it. 
6 This pretty childiſhaeſe of behaviour is one of the moſt 
refined parts 'of coquetry, and is not to be attained in per- 
fection by ladies that do not travel f r their improvement. 
A natural ind unconſtrained behaviour has fomething in 
it fo agrecable, that it is no wonder to fee people endea- 
rouring after it. But at the ſame time, it is fo very hard 
to hit when it is not bora wit? us, that people often make 
tiemſelves ridiculous in attempting it. 

A very ingenious French author tells us, that the ladies 
of the count "of France, in his time, thought it ill- breed - 
ing. and a kind of female be dantrv, to pronounce an hard 
ward ri ht; for which reafoa they took fre equent occaſiou 
to uſe Yard words, that thev might ſhew a politeneſs i in 

arderins them. He further adds, that a lady of ſome 
quality at court, haviag acc: denrally made ute of an hard 
word in a proper place, and proucunced it right, the 
whole atlembly was gut of countenance for her. . 

I muſt however be fo juſt as to own, that there are 
many ladies who have travelled ſeveral thouſands of miles 
withour being rhe worſe for it, and have brought home 
with them all the modefty, diteretion, and yoo ſenſe that 
they went abroad with: As, on the coutrary, there are 
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great numbers of travelled adlies, who have lived all ther 
days wi hin the ſinoke of London. I have known a vo- 
man that never vas out of the parith of St. James's be 
tray as many foreign topperics in her carri2ge as the 
could have gleaued up in halt the countries of Europe, 


— — ——— 


No. XLVI. MONDAY, APRIL 23. 
Non bene junctarum ditcordia f.mina rerum. Ovin, 
The jarring ſeeds of ill-conſorted things. 


WIEN I want materials for this paper, it is my euſ. 
tom to go abroad in queſt of game; and whenl 


meet any proper ſubject, I take the firſt 8 of 
ſetting down anv hint of it upon paper. At the 


time I look into the letters of my correſpondents; and if 
I find any thing ſuggeſted in them that may afford mu- 
ter of ipeculation, I likewiſe enter a minute of it in my 
collection of materials. By this means I frequently cam 
about mc a whole theet-full of hints, that would look like 
a rhaplody of nonſenſe to any body but myſelf: theres 
nothing in them but obſcurity and confulion, raving and 
inconſiſtency. In ſhort, they are my ſpeculations in the 
fiſt principles, that, like the world in its chaos, are void 

of all iig'i, diſtinction, and order. | 
About a week ſince there happened to me a very odd 
accident, by reaſon of one of theſe my papers of minus 
which I had accidentally dropped at Lloyd's coffee-houle, 
where the auctions are uſually kept. Before I miſſed it, 
there was a cluſter of people who had found it, and were 
diverting themſelves with it at one end of the coffee 
houſe : it had raiſed fo much laughter among them befure 
I had oblcrved what they were about, that I had not the 
courage to own it. The boy of the coffee-houſe, when 
they had done with it, carried it about in his hand, ak- 
ing every body if they had dropped a written paper; 
but nobo.ly challenging it, he was vtdercd by thoſe meny 
gentlemen 
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gentlemen v ho had before peruſed it, to get up into the 
a n pulpit, and read it t the while room, that if any 
one would own it, they might. The boy accordingly 
mouared the pulpit, and with a very audible voice read 
as follous: 


MINUTES. 


Sir Roger de Coverlcy's Country Seat—Yes, for I 
hatc long tpecches—Query, if a good Chriſtian may be 
a Conjurer—Childermas-day, Saltſeller, Houic-Dog, 
Screech-Owl, Cricket—NM-, Thomas lukle of London, 
in the good thip called the Achilles. Yarico—Egreſeite 
9. nv dot. hoſts-— The La'y's L. ibrary—Lion, by 
trade a Tailor—Dromedary called Bucephalus—Equ- 
page the Lady's /rmmum 617 —Charles Lillie to be 
taken notice of. rt Face a relief ta envy -Redundan- 
cies in the three profeition King Latinus a recruit 
Jew devouring an ham of Bacon—\V ctitmintier- Abbey 
—Grand Car—--Pyocraftmatiun—- April Fools—Blue 
Buars, Red Lions, Hogs in Amon Enter a King and 
two Fidlers ſoe - Admiſſion into the Ugly Club—Beau- 
ty, how impravcahle— Families of true and falſe Hu- 
mour— he Parrot's School- 3 bttcets —Face half Pict 
half Britiſſ No man to be in Hero of a Tr: gedv under 
fix feet—Club of Sizhers—L.ctters from Flower- pots, 
Eibovw-chairs, Tapeltry-tgures, Lion, Tiunder— The 
Bul rings to the Puppet-fhow—Oid Woman with a beard 
marricd to a {mock-faced Bov—\3ly next Coat to be 
turned up with Bluc—PFable of Tongs and Gridiron 
Flower Dvcrs—Tt he Soldier's Praver—TFhank ve for 
nothing, favs the Gallv-potPattolus in Stockings, with 
gallen clocks ro them —Bamboys, Cudyeis, Drum- 
ticks—Slip of my Laadlady's eldeft Daughter The 
Black Marc, with a far in her forchead— Ine Barber's 
Pole—VWill Honevcomb's Coat-pocker—Cxzfar's beha- 
ur and my own in parailel eircumitanres—Poem in 
Puch-work— Ns; graws eft periniſus Aue The 
Fenalc Conventicier— The Ogle- Matter. 

Tue reading of this paper made the whole coffee-houſe 
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very merry; fone concluded it was written by a mad. 
men, and others by famevody that had been tas ing 
notes out of the Spectator, One who had the appearance 
of a very ſubſtantial citizen, told u, with ſeveral politic 
winks and nods, that he withed there was no more in the 
paper han what was expreſſed in it: that for his part, he 

»ed upon the dromedary, the gridiron, and barber's 
pole, to fignify ſomething more than what was ufually 
meant by thoſe words; and that he thought the cutfee. 
man could not do better than to carry the paper to one of 
the fecretarics of fixte. He further added, that he did 
not like the name of the outlandiſh man with the golden 
clock in his ſtock ings. A young Oxford ſcholar, who 


chanced to be with his uncle at the coftee-huule, diſco- 


vered to us who this Pactolus was; and by that means 
turned the whole ſcheme of this worthy citizen into rid; 
cule. While they were making their feveral conjectures 
upon this innocent paper, I reached out my arm to the 
boy, as he was coming, out of the pulpit, to give it me, 
which he did accordingly: this drew the eyes of the 
whole company upon me; but after having caſt a curſory 
glance over it, and ſhook my head twice or thrice at the 
reading of it, I twiſted it into a Kind of match, and lit 
my pipe with it. My profound filence, together wit 
the ſteadineſs of my countenance and the gravity of my 
behaviour during this whole tranſaftion, raiſed a very 
loud laugh on all fides of me; but as I had eſcaped all 
ſuſpicion of being the author I was very well ſatisfied; 
and applying mviclf to my pipe and the Poſtman, took 
no farther notice of any thing that paſſed about me. 
My reader wiil find that I have already made uſe of 
above half the contents of the foregoing paper ; and will 
eaſily ſuppoſe, that thoſe ſubjects which are yet un- 


touched, were ſuch proviſions as I had made for his fu- 


ture entertainment. But as I have been unluckily pre- 
vented by this accident, I ſhall only give him he letters 
which relate to the two laſt hints. The fiſt of them 
ſhouid not have publiſhed, were I not informed that there 
is many an huſband u ho ſuffers very much in his private 


affairs by the iadilcrect zcal of ſuch a partner as is her- 
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after mentioncd; to whom I may apply the barbarous 
in cription quoted by the Biſhop of Salttbury in his tra- 
why Dim fr mi pia oft, facts oft impia: Through too 
much picty the became imp ious.“ 


6 Sr, 

IAN one of thoſe unhappy men that are plagued 
e with a gotpel-gotlip, fo common among Ditlenters, 
© eſpecially friends. Lectures in the morning, church- 
© mectings at noon, and preparation-fermons at night, 
© take up ſo much of her time, *tis very rare ſhe knows 
© what we have for dinner, unleſs whea the p eicher is 
to beat it. With him come a tribe, all brothers and 
© fifter+ it ſeems; while others, really ſuch, are deemed 
no relations. If at any time I have her company alone, 
© the is a mere ſermon popgun, repeating and diicharging 
texts, proofs, and applications, fo perpervally, that 
© however weary I may go to bed, the noiſe in my head 
vill not let me fleep till towards morning. The mitery 
of my cafe, and great numbers of ſuch fufferers, plead 
© your pity and ſpeedy relief, otherwite muſt expect, in 
© little time, to be lectured, preached, and praved into 
* want, unleſs the happinets of being ſooner talked to 
$ death prevent it. | 


IJ am, &c. 
R. G.“ 
* ſecond letter relating to the Ogling-Maſter, runs 
5: 
Mr. Shcctator, 4 


* I AM an Irith gentleman, that have travelled many 
years for my improvement; during which time I have 
* accompliſhed mvlclf in the whole art of ogling, as it 
is at preſent practiied in al! the polite nations of Europe. 


being thus qualitied, I intend, by the advice of my 


friends, to ſet up for an ogling ma'ter: I teach the 
* church-ogle in the morning, and the plav-houte ogle 
* by caudlc-light, I have allo brought over with me 

a new 


% 


* 


N 
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* a new fiving ogle fit for the Ring; which I teach in 
the duſk of rhe evening, or in any hour of the day, by 
darkening one of my windows, I have 4 mannſcrig 
by me, called The Complete Ogler, which I ſhall be 
ready to ſhew vou upon any occalion. In the mean 
tine I beg vou will publiſh the ſubſtance of this lene 
in an adweruſement, and you will very much oblige 

: © Yours, &. 


No. XLVII. TUESDAY, APRIL 24. 


Ride, ſi ſapis Maur. 
Laugh, if you're wiſe, 


MX. Hobbes, in his diſcourſe of human nature, which 

in my humble opinion, is much the beſt of all his 
works, af er tome very curious obſervations upon Jaugh- 
ter, concludes thus: The paſſion of laughter is nothing 
© elſe bur ſudden glory ariſing from fome ſudden concep- 
tion of ſome eminency in ourſelves, by comporifon with 


* © the intirmity of others, or with our own formerly; for 


© men lauch at the follies of themfclves paſt when they 
come fi. ddenly to remembrance, except they bring with 
them any preſent diſhonour.” 

According to this author therefore, when we hear a 


man laugh exceffively, inficad of faying he is very merry, 


we ought to tell him he is vr proud. And ind. ed, if 
we lock into the bottom of this matter, we ſhall meet 
with many obſervations to confirm us in his opimon. 
Everv one laughs at ſomebody thut is in an inferior ſtate 
of foily to himiclf, It was formerly the cuſtom for every 
great houſe in England to keep a tame fool dreſiad in pet- 
ticonts, that the heir of the family might have an oppor- 
tunityv of joking upon him, and diverting himſelt with 
his ablurdirres, For the fame reaſon idiots are ſtill in te- 
queſt in moſt of the courts of Germany, where there s 
not a prince of any great magniticence who has not tuo 
or thice dielicd, ditiinguiſhed, undiſ uted tools in his fe- 

tiuue, 
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tinue, whom the reſt of tlie courticrs are always breaking 


tiic i jelts upon. 

The Dutch, who are more famous for their in luſtry 
and application than for wit and humour, hang up in 
ſeveral of their ftreers what they call the ſign of the 
Gaper ; that is, the head of a+ idiot dreſſed in a cap and 
b „ and ping in a moſt immoder te manner: this is a 
ſtanding jeit at Ainſterd ain. 

Tius every one diverts himfelf with ſome perſon or - 
ethcr that 1s below him mn point of underftanding, and 
tu nphs in the ſuperiority of his genius, whillt he has 
ſuch objerts of derifion before his eves. Mr. Dennis 
has very we:l expretied this in a couple of humorous 
lines, Winch are part of a tranſlation of a ſatire in Mon- 
ficur Zoilcau : 

Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another, 
And makes his empty noddle at his brother. 


Mr. Hobbes's reflection gives us the reaſon why the 
inſhizmficant people abovementioned are ftirrers-up of 
laughter among men of a groſs taſte; but as the more 
under it anding part of mankind do not find their riſibility 
affected by ſuch ordinary objects, it may be worth the 
while to examine into the feveral provocatives of laughter 
in me. of ſuperior ſenſe and knowledge. 

In the firſt place I muſt obſerve, that there is a ſet of 
merry drolls, whom the common people of all countries 
admire, and ſcem to love fo well, that they could eat 
: — 4 to the old proverb; I mean thote cir- 
cumforancous wits whom every nation calls by the name 
of that diſh of meat which it loves beſt. In Holland they 
are termed Pickled Herrings; in France, Jean Potrayes ; 
in Italy, Maccaronics; and in Great Britain, Jack Pud- 
dings. Theſe merry wags, from whatſoever food they 
receive their titles, that they may make their aultences 
laugh, always appear in a fool's coat, and commit fuch 
biuaders and miſtakes in every ſtep they take and every 
word they utter, as thoſe who liſten to them would be 
allained of. 

But 
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But this little triumph of the underſtanding, under the 
dit uite of laughter, is nowhere naue viſible than in that 
cuton which prevals everywhere among us on the firk 
dav of the pricicat month, when every body takes it in hu 
hcad to make as many fools as he tan. la proportion as 
there are more follies difcovercd, ſo there is more laughter 
raifcd on this day than on any other in the whole vear, 
A neighbuur of mine, who is a haberdaſher by trade, and 
a very thallow conceited fellow, makes his boalts that for 
theſe ten years fuccetlively he has not maile leſs than 3 
hundred April fools. My landlady had a falling ou 
with him about a tortnight ago, for ſending every one of 
her children upon tone fleevelets crrand, as the terms it. 
Her eldeft fon went to buy au halfpenny worth of incle 
at a thoemaker”s; the eldeſt daughter was diſpatched half 
a mile to fee a monſter; aud in mort, the whole family 
of innocent children made April-tools : nay, my landlady 
herſelf did not eſcape him. This empty fellow has laughed 
upon theſe conceits ever ſince. 

This art of wit is well enough when confined to one 
day in a twelvemonth; but there is an ingenious tribe of 
men ſprung up of late years, who are for making Apnl. 
fools every day in the year, Thele gentlemen are com» 
monly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Biters: a race of men 
that are perpetually employed in laughing at thoſe mif- 
takes which are of their own production. 

Thus we tce, in proportion as one man is more refined 
than another, he chooſes his fool out of a lower or higher 
claſs of mankind; or, to ſbeak in a more philoſophical 
language, that ſecict clation and pride of heart which 
is generally called laughter, ariſes in him, from his com- 
paring himſelf with an object below him, whether it 


ſo happens that it be a natural or an artificial fool, Its, 


indeed very potlible, that the perſonas we laugh at may, 
in the main of their characters, be much witer men 
than ourſelves; but if they would have us laugh a 
them, they mutt fall thort of us in thoſe refpects which 

ſtir up this palſiion. 
L am afraid I ſhall appear too abſtracted in my ſpetu- 
latious if I ſhewy that when a man ot wit makes us laugh, 
n 
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if is by betraving ſome oddnefs or infirmity in his own 
character, or in the repreſentation which he makes of 
others; and that when we laugh at a brute, or even at an 
inanimate thing, it is at fome action or incident that bears 
a remote analogy to any blunder or abtuidity in rcatem- 
able creatures. 

But to cone into common life, I ſhall by the conſi ler- 
ation of thotc ftage-coxcombs that are able to thake a 
whole audience, and take notice of a particular fort of 
men, who are ſuch prowokers of mirth in converfation 
that it is impotiibie for a club or merry-mecting to ſub- 
ſiſt without them; I mean thofe honeſt gentſemen that 
ae always expoſed to the wit and rai'lery of their wel- 
wiſhers and] companions; that are pelred by men, women, 
and children, friends and foes; and, in a word, ftand as 
Butts in converfation, for every one to ſhoot at that 
pleaſes. I know ſeveral of theſe Butts who are men uf 
wit and ſenſe, though by fome odd turn of humour, fome 
unlucky cuſt in their perſon or behaviour, they have al- 
wars the misf,rrune to make the company merry. The 
truth of it is, a man is not qualificd for a Butt who has 
not a good deal of wit and vivacity, even on the ridi- 
culous hde of his character. A ſtupid Butt is only fit 
for the converſation of ordinary people; men of wit 
require one that will give them play, and beſtir himſelf 
in the abfurd part of his behaviour: a Burt with theſe 
accomplithments frequently gets the laugh on his fide, 
and turns the ridicule upon him that attacks him. Sir 
John Falſtaff was an hero of this ſpecies, and gives a 
good deſcription of himfcif in 115 capacity of $ Butt, after 
the following manner: „Men of all forts,” fays that 
merry knight, * rake a pride to gird at me. The brain 
of man is not able to invent any thing that tends to 
laughter more than I invent, or is invented on me. LI 
am not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe that wit is 
un other men.” 
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per multas aditum fibi ſepe figuras 
Repperit Ovip. 


Thro' various ſhapes he often finds acceſs. 


( 


MY correſpondents take it ill if I do not, from time to 
time, ler them Know I have reccived their letters, 


The moſt effeftual way will be to publiſh ſome of then 


that are upon important ſubjects; which I ſhall intro. 
duce with a letter of my own, that I writ a fortnight 
ago, to a fraternity who thought fit to make me an hony- 
rary member. 


To the Preſident and Fellows of the Ugly Club. 


May i pleaſe your Deformities, 
© I Have received the notification of the honour you 
© have done me in admitting me into your Society. I 
acknowledge my want of merit, and for that reaſon 
ſhall endeavour at all times to make up my own failures, 
by introducing and recommending to the club, perſons 
0 


to. I ſhall next week come down in the ſtage · coach, 
in order to take my feat at the board; and ſhall bri 
with me a candidate of each fex. The perfons I 
preſent to you are, an old Beau and a modern Pict. If 


t bly expects, give me leave to ſay, their acquired ugli- 
* nels is greater than any that has ever appeared before 
* you. The Beau has varied his dreſs everv day of bis 
« life for theſe thirty years laſt paſt, and ſtill added to 
tlie deformity he was born with. The Pict has fall 
* yreater merit toward us, and has, ever ſince ſhe came 
© to years of diſcretion, deferred the handfome party, 


0 D 


* 


more undoubted qualifications than I can preteen! 


they are not ſoeminently gifted by nature as our aſſen- 
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I ſhall preſent her to your conſideration and favour, 
« ] am, Geutlemen, 
© Your moſt obliged 
* humble ſervant, 


The Spectator. 


F. S. I defire to know whether you admit people of 
quality. . 


Mr. Spectator, . April 17. 
« TO thew you there are among us of the vain weak 
$ ſex, fore that have honeſty and fortitude enough to 
dare to be ugly, and willing to be thought fo, I apply 
* myſelf to yo, to beg your intereſt aud recommenda- 
© tion to the Ugly Club. If my own word will not be 
taken, though in this caſe a woman's may, I can bring 
© credible witneſs of my qualifications for their company, 
- © whether they iafiſt upon hair, forchead, eyes, cheeks, 
© or chin; to which I muſt add, that I find it caſier to 
© lean to my left fide than mv right, | hope I am in 
all reſpects ayreeable; and tor humour and mirth, Pl 
__* keep upto the preſident himfelf, All the favour I'll pre- 
tend to is, that as I am the tirit woman that has appeared 
deſirous of good company and agreeable converfation, 
© I may take and keep the upper end of the table: and 
© indeed I think they want a carver, which I can be after 
as ugly a manner as they can wiſh. I deſire your 
thoughts of my claim as foon as you can. Add to m 
features the length of my face, which is full lialf-yard ; 
though I never knew the reaton of it till you gave one 
for the ſhortneſs of yours. If I knew a name ugly 
enough to belong to the above-deſcribed face, I would 
* feign one; but, to my unſpeakable misfortune, m 
| name is the only diſagrecable prettmefſs about me; to 
* pr'iythce make one tor me that ſignifies all the de- 
= tormity in the world. You underſtand Latin; ry + 
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: fure bring it in with my being, in the ſincerity of my 
beat,“ 


© Your moſt frightful admirer, 
and ſcrvant, 
* HECATI354) 


Mr. Spe 4ator, 
I Read vour diſcourſe upon afeFation, and from 


© the remarks made in it examined my own heart ſo 
© firifily, that T thought I had found out its moſt ſeeret 
© avenues, with a reſolution to be aware of you for the 
* future. Bur alas! to my forrow, I now underfiand 
© that I have ſeveral follics which I do not know the 
©. root of, I am an old fellow, and extremely troubled 
© with the gout: but having always a ſtrong vanity to- 
© wards being pleaſing in the eves of women, [ never 
© have a moment's eatc, but I am mounted in high-heet'd 
© ſhes with a glazed wax-lcather mltep. Two 

© after a ſevere fit I was invited to a friend's houſe in the 
© city, where I believed I ſhould fee ladies; and with 
© my uſual complaifance crippled myſelf to wait upon 
© them. A very ſumptuous table, agreeable company, 
© and kind reception, were but fo many importunate ad- 
4 ditions to the rorment I was in. A gentleman of the 
© family obſerved my condition; and, ſoon after the 
4 queen's health, he, in the preſence of the whole com- 
© pany, with his en hands, degraded me into an old 
© pair of his own ſhoes. This operation, before fine 
* ladies, ro me, who am by nature a coxcomb, was 
« ſuffered with the fame relufiance as they admit the 
© help of men ia their greateſt extremity. The rewm 
© of eaſe made me forgive the rough obligation lad 
upon me, which at that time relieved my body from 
© a diftemper, and will my mind for ever from a 
« folly, For the charity received, I return my thanks 
© this way. 

« Your moſt humble ſervant.” 
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© Fr, Epping, April 13. 
« WE hare vour papers here the morning thev come 
out, and we have beep very weil emertaincd with sour 
lan, upon the Falte ornancots of perioas who reprefent 
heroes in a tagedy. What mace your fpecuijation 
come very ſcallnably among us is, that we have nuw 
at tits place a company of Molen, who are very far 
from offending in the rnpertinent ſplendour of rhe 
drama. The ere fo far tom taliicy into thete falle 
gill ries, thi the Fay Es here in us original firuae 
non of a cart. Alex uder the Great was atted by a 
follow ta a paper cravat. The next day, the Karl of 
E ex ſeemed to have no Citirels but his poverty; and 
my Lord Fo pington the tune morning wanted any 
butter means to thew huntlt a top than by wearing 
ſtockings of different cols uss. In a word, though 
ther have had a full bern for many davs together, 
our itinerants are ſtill fo wretchcdly poor, that, withe 
out vou can prevail to fea! us the Furniture you forbid 
at the play-houſfe, the herocs appear only like ſturdy 
bengars, and the heroines vipfcs, We have had but 
one part which was pet formed and drefied with pro- 
prietv, and that was Jute Clodpate, This was fo 
well done, that it off1od lr. Juftice Overdo, who, 
in tlie m dſt of our ue audience, was, like Quixote 
in the pu pet- how, fo highly provoked, that he told 
them, if they would move compatiion, it mould be in 
their own perſons, and not in the characters of di- 
reſted princes and potentates ; he told them, if they 
were ſo good at finding the wav to people's hearts, 
they ſhould do it at the end of bridges or church 
porches, in their proper vocation of beggars. This, 
the Juitice favs, they muſt expect, ſince they could not 
be conreated to act heathen wariors, and fuch fellows 
a Alexander, but mult pickune to make a mockery of 
onc of the Quorum. 


4 Your Servant.” 
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No. XLIX. THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 


—— Hominem pagina noſtra ſa; it. Mazr, 
Men and their manners I deſcribe. 


1* is very natural fon a man who is not turned for 

mirthful mectin s of men, or aflemblies of the fair 
ſex, to deliglit in that fort of converſation which we find 
in coftec-houtes, Here a man of my temper is in his 
element; for if he cannot talk he can ſtill be more agree» 
able to his company, as well as plcafed in himſelf, in be- 
ing only a hearer. It is a ſecret known but to few, yea 
of no ſmall uſe in the conduct of life, that when you 


fall into a man's converſation, the firſt thing you ſhould 


you, or that you ſhould hear him. The latter is the 
more general defire, and 1 know very able flatteren 
that never ſpeak a word in praiſe of the perſons from 
whom they obtain daily favours, but ftill practiſe a ſkil- 
ful attention to whatever is uttered by thoſe with whom 
they converſe. We are very curious to obſerve the be- 
haviour of great men and their clients; but the fame 
* and intereſts move men in lower ſpheres; and 
that have nothing elſe to do but to make obſerra- 
tions, ſce in every pariſh, ſtreet, lane, and alley, of this 
populous city, a little potentate that has his court and 
his flatterers, who lay ſnares for his afſection and favour 
by the fame arts that are practiſed upon men in higher 
ſtations. | | 
In the place I moſt uſually frequent, men differ ms 
ther in the time of dav in which they make a figue, 
than in any real greatncſs above one another. I, who 
am at the coffee-houle at fix in the morning, know that 
mo friend Beaver the haberdaſher, has a levee of more 
undiſſombled friends and admirers than moſt of the 
courticrs or generals of Great Britain. t very man about 
him has, perhaps, a newſpaper in his hand; but none 
can pretend to gueſs what ſiep nnn 


conſider is, whether he has a greater inclination to hear .. |. 
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court of Europe till Mr. Beaver has thrown down his 
pe, and declares what meatures the allies muſt enter 
into upon this new poſture of att.ars. Our coftee-heufe 
js ncat one of thc inns of court, and Beaver has the au- 
dience and admiration of his ng bours from fix till 
within a quarter of eight, at which time he 1s inter- 
rupted by the ſtudents of the houſe; fome of whom are 


' ready-drefs'4 for Weſtminſter at ciglit in the mot ning, 


with faces as buſy as if they were retamed in every cuuie 
there; and others come in ther night-gowns to ſaunter 
away their time. as if they never detigned to go thither, 
do not know that I meet, in anv of mi walks, objects 
winch move both my fpleen and laughter fo efleftually 
a thole young fellows at the Grecian, Squire's, Scarl's, 
aud all other coffee-houſes adjacent to the law, who rife 
eaily for no other purpotc but to publith their lazincts, 
One would think theſe VOurng vintuoſos take a gay cap 
and flippers, with a ſcarf and partv-coloured gown, to 
be enſigus of dignity; for the vain things approach each 
other with an air, which ſhews they regard one another 
for their veſtments. I have obſerved that the ſupertority 
among thete proceeds {rom an opinion of gallantry and 
faſhion: the gentleman in the fran berry ſaſh, who pre- 
fides ſo much over the re, has, it ſeems, fubfcribed to 
every opera this laſt winter, aud is ſappoſed to receive 
favours from one of the actreſſes. 

When the dav grows too buty for theſe gentlemen to 
enjoy anx longer the pleafures of their dithabillé with 
any manner of confidence, they gi e place to men v ho 
have butineſs or good fente in their faces, and come to 
the coflec- houſe citiier to tr inſaſt affairs or enjoy conver- 
ſation. "The perſons to whole behaviour and difcourie I 
have moſt regard arc tuch as are berween thete two torts 
of men; tuch as have not fpirits too active to be happy 
and well pleaſed in a private condition, nor complexions 
too warm to make them neglett the duties and relations 
of life. Of this fort of men couſiſt the worthicr gart 
of mankind; of thetc are all goo fathers, generous bro- 
thers, ſinccre friends, and faithful fub;ctts, Their en- 
teitaluments arc derived rather from reatun than imayin- 

8 3 | atiou; 
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ation; which is the cauſe that there is no impatience or 
mſtab:lity in their ſpeech or action. You fee in ther 
countenances they are at home, and in quiet poſſeſſion 
of the pieſent inſtaut, as it paſſes, without deſiring to 
quicken it by gratifying any patlion, or proſecuting 
new deſign. I heſe are the men formed for ſocicty, and 
thoſe little communities wluch we expreſs by the word 
neighbourhoods. 

The coffee-houſe is the place of rendezvous to all that 
live ncar it, who are thus turncd to reliſh calm and or- 
dinary life. Eubulus preſides over the middle hours of 
the day when this afſembly of men mect together. He 
enjoys a great fortune handiomely, without launching 
into expence ; and exerts many noble and uſeful quali- 
tics, without appearing in any public employment. His 
wifdom and knowledge are terviceable to all that think 
fit to make uſe of them; and he does the office of a 
counſel, a judge, an executor, and a friend, to all his ac- 
2823 not only without the profits which attend 

uch offices, but allo without the deference and h 
which are uſually paid to them. The giving of 

is diſplcaſing to him. The greateſt gratitude you an 
ſhew him, is to let him ſee you are the better man for his 
ſervices; and that you are as rcady to oblige others 
he is to oblige you. | 

In the private exigencies of his friends he lends, at 
legal value, contiderable ſums, which he might highly 
increale by rolling in the public ſtocks. He does not con- 
fider in whoſe hands his money will improve moſt, but 
where it will do moſt good. 

Eubulus has fo great an authority in his little dium 
audience, that when he thakes his head at any piece of 
public news, they all of them appear dejefted ; and, on 
the contrary, go home to their dinners with a good ſio- 
mach and chceiful aſpect, when Eubulus ſeems to in- 
mate that things go well. Nay, thcir veneration towards 
him is fo great, that when they are in other company 
they ſpeak and act after him; are wiſe in his ſentences, 
and are no ſooner fat down at their own tables, but they 
hope or fear, rejuice or deſpoud, as they faw him do ” 
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the caffoe houſe. In a word, every man is Eubulus as 


foon as his back is turned. 

Having here given an account of the ſeveral reigns 
that uccced exch other from day-break till dinner-time, 
hall mention the monarchs of the afternoon on another 
occ hon, and ſhut up the whole feries of them with the 
bitory of Lom the Tyrant ; who, as firſt miniſter of the 
extec-houte, takes the government upon him between 
the hours of cicven and twelve at night, and gives his 
orders in the moſt arbitrary manner to the ſervants be- 
low him, as to the ditpotition of liquors, coals, and 
dudets. R 


No. L. FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 
Nunquam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dixit. Ju v. 
Good ſenſe and nature always ſpeak the ſame. 


WEN the four Indian kings were in this country 

about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 
nbble, and followed them a whole day together, being 
wonderfully ſtruck with the fight of wy thing that 1s 
ne or uncommon. I have, | at their departure, em- 
poyed a friend to make many enquires of ti eir laudlord 
the upholſterer, relating to their mauners and converſa- 
ton, as alſo concerning the remarks which they ma.ie in 
t is country; for, next to the forming a right notion of 
ſuch ſtrangers, I ſhould be deſirous of learning what ideas 
ticy have cohceived of us. * 

The upholſteret, finding my friend very inquiſitive 
abour theſe his lodgers, br ught him ſome time fince a 
Intle bundle of papers, which he aſſured him were writ- 
ten by king Sa Ga Yean Qua Rath Tow; and, as he 
luppotes, left behind by ſome miftake. The'e papers are 
now tranſlated, and contain abundance of very odd ob- 
fervations, which I find this little fraternity of kings 
mace during their tay in the iſle of 6 
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ſhall preſent my reader with a thort fpcimen of them is 
this paper, and m. 3” 4 It. WS communcate more to bm 


hereafter. 
words, which without douuvt are me 


In tic article of Loadona arc ti f to wiag 


ant Of ih. cauich & 


Sr. Paul. 


On the moſt riſing part of the town there Fardsy 
huge houfe, bug nous to contain the whine natica of 
which I am king. Our good brother E Tow O Noam, 
king of the rivers, is of opinion it was made by the 
hand of that great Go to u om it 1s conſecrate 
The kings of Granajah and of the fie na ions belicre 
that it was created with the earth, and produced on 
the tune tay with the fun and moon. But tor my on 
part, by the bett in formation L could gat of this matt t, 
1 un apt ro thia that this prodigictis Pie was 
faſhioned into the ſhape it now bears by fevers} tools 
and int. ot which the v have a Wonderful rv 
riety in this country. It was probalbly at tirſt an hug 
mii- tapca rock t at grew upon the cp of the hull, 
which the natives of the country, after having cut t 
into Kind of regular Egure, bot el and hallowel with 
inc: ecibic paius and mivttry, till then had wrought 
it all the beuntiful vaults and caverns into y hich i t 

divided at this day. As ſoon as tits rock was thi 
curiouity ſcooped to their Iik:ng, a pro igious number 
of hand moſt have been emploned in chipping the out- 
fide of it, which is nov” as tin othi as the fur face cf. 
pehine; and 1 in feveral places hen out into pillan 
that fiand like the trunks of fo man teces hound about 
the vp with gorlands of It is pcolrible that 
when this greut work wan, whica mutt hae 
there was forme :cligan 
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ſgerction in their buhaviour. There was inde d a man 
black w O was mounted above the rſt, and feemed 
5 to utter ſornerhing with a great deal of vechemence 3 but 
$23 for t oe underncat't hun, mitcad of paring their 
« wortp to te arty of the place, they were moſt of 
$ then bowing and courteiving to one another, aud a 
«confiderable nber of them feſt aſlecp. 

s The QUIT ot the cou wry ap omtcd two men to at- 
aten us. that bad enough of onr language to make 
6 thent. tes underfiond in ſome few particuiars. But 
ue fron perevived thele two were great enemies to one 
$ another, a d did not alway+ agre. in the fame ſtory. 
Me could mal e a thift to gather out of one of them, 
that this 11/40 was very much iufeſied with a monſt- 
tous kind of annals, in the ſhape of men, called Whigs; 
ind he often toll us, that he hoped we ſhould me.t 
$ with none of tlie in our way, tor that, if we did, they 
u ould be apt tu knock us down for being kings. 

Our other interpreter uſed to talk very much of a 
t kind of animal called a Torv, that was as great a mon- 
t fer as the Whig, and would treat us as ill for being 
t foreigners. Theſe two croature+, it ſeems, are born 
* with a fecret antipathy to one another, and engage 
when they mect as naturally as the elephant and the 
hing ceros. But as we faw none of either of thi ſe 
| ſpecies, we are apt to think that our guides deceived us 
* with miſ eprefentations and fictions, and ainufed us 
* with an account of ſuch monſters as are not really in 
their country. 

Theſe particulars we mn: de a ſhift to pick out from 
the diſcourſe of o'r interpreters ; which we put toge- 
ther as well as we could, eing able to underſtand but 
here and there a word of what they. ſaid, and after- 
* wards making up the meaning of it among ourſelves. 
© The men of the country are very cunning and ingeni- 
* ous in handicraft work+, but withul fo very idle, that 
uc often fiw young luſty raw-boncd fellows carried up 
and down the ſtrect in little covered rooms by a couple 
© of porters, who are hired for that ſervice. Their dreſs 
n hkewile very barbarous, for they almoſt ſtrangle 
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themiclvres about the neck, and b nd their hodies with 
many lizatures, that we are-art to thin are the ea 
frm of 105 veral « tempers among wen, which ou 
Country ts mire! * * „*. lutte ad of th ſe be vi 
ful feathers with which ve 1 om car hiends, ther ofa 
bun up a monſrous buch of hair, e hich corers the 
he,, an | fail. TI L in '% * 2e Let Y - elou t! & rndee 
66 their backs; with wle hoy vat. up and down te 
ſtreets, and are as pow it as it it Was of their ou 
gro . 
« We were invited to on of their pul-lic dirercom 
CE WE hope. *r {1:16 feen the Ca Wen of A 
country ruprping down a Lag or pi ching a bar, the 
we mit have di corcre] who were the per uns of tt; 
grenteſt abilities among them; but inſt 14 of that, the 
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dance of candles, et tilts lazy peop! e tut hill ts 
three hours to tte feveril fears of ingenuity performec 
br others, v 1:0 it feeims were paid for it. 

* As for the women of tue country, not being able: 
tall. u th them, we cnuld onlv mal c onr rot ks uy 
tom ata diſtance. They let he hair of their hat 
or w to a great length ; but as the men make a ge 

th..v with teas of = 41 

the women, who they uv have very fine ucadls of bn, 
tie it up in a knot, ue r it from bing ice, Th 
women look like ange's, „d woutd be niore denn 


7 - * + «is _— „ * * nw *. 0 14 13 * 
than the fun, were it net ter little tek pots th 2: 


* —_ . © oy 4 « — 9 * 
Peet ein mers 


1 
Aut to breik aut in tr tices, a3d tormorimes ie a 
* , _ ' 
very add ficures, I hive obterved that tine little be 
mies wear off very hen; but when they d:tuppent'y 


one part of tlie face, ther ave very apt: a 
another, ini much thi: I have teen 2 ſpot upon the 
foreliead in the afternoon, which was upon the clin 8 
the morning. 

The author then procee's to flew the a bfurdir & 


brecches and pott coats, with Wan ct; Kr C111 100GS 00% — 
vations; which I ih Il reterve for anther occation. [ 
cannot however conclude tuis paper, v 1tholt taking 80» 
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det Cat, an dt t (e wild remarks, there now and then 
3. 1105 for ein; ity cal. „ie. | cann r cue 
„ ir 00 CMV ing, tinte are al pu lt; im tene meaſure 
„ ite lune narros u av of tu 1 7 Vv. 11; ty we mect 
vun in this abftrat of the Indian Jow 1.4) . vhen ve 
Ency the cuftoms, dit es, and mannets of other coune 
Wes are ridieulous and CXUE 4, hit, it tUicy Cy not re- 
Ku. o thuic oi our cen. 
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No. LI. SATURDAY, Ar RII. 23. 


Tyr wet ab obſcer.is jam nunc ſermonibus auten. Hon. 


He from the ta vLfoeme reclaims our + youth. Por t. 


Mr. Heck. itor, 


0 XIV fortune, quality, and perſon, are ſuch as render 
- me a» Confptcuuus as any young woman in town. 
It is in my power to enjoy it in all its vanities; but I 
hac, from a very careful edue tion, contrafted a great 
Aerion to the foro ard air and faſhion which is prac- 
; wy in all public places and aſſemblies. I artribure 
nus rery much to the ſtile aud manners of our plavs. I 
« was laſt night at me Funcri!, where a coniident lover 
*m the ply, fpeating of his nifirets,, cries out. O 
„ Harriet! to fd theſe arms about the waſte of 
* that Lcaurenus, firv lng, and at laſt vieldiong fan!“ 
Such an image as this, ought by no means to be pre- 
d to a chafte and regular a dience. I expect your 
enen of this ſentence, and recommend to your con- 
„ 19), a+ a Spcfrator, the condutt of the ſtage at 
cat with rclatian to chat and modeſty. 
© Zang 
Sir, 


© Yuur canſtant reader and well-wiſher.' 


Fe complaint of this voung lady is fo juſt, that the 
of nc is + S0. Cav. Su d * d. lplalcd perſons who 
Cannot 
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cannot pretend ti that delicacy and n odeſty of which 


the is m ſtieſs. But there is a great dial te be fatd in be. 
half of an author. If tte audience would but coutide 
tuc ditticulty of Keeping up a ſpiigktly dialogue for tire 
acts together, they would a low a wr ter, when he was 
wit, and can't plcaſe any otherwite, to help it out uit a 
little imuttinels. I will anfwcr for the ports, that as 
one ever writ bawdry for any other regten but dearth 
invention. When the author cannot Rirtke out of hay 
felf any more of that which he has fuperior to thiſe ve 
make up the bulk of the audicnce, his naturat recourſe u 
to that which he has in common with t:cm; and 4 . 
ſcription Which gratines a fentual appetite wil: pleats, 
when the author has nothing avout hun to delight ae 
finzd imagmation. It is to fuck a poverty we muſt m- 
pute this and all other fentences in plays, which ared 
this Kin, and which are commonly termed luſc.ous e- 
- pretizons. 

Ii, expedient, to ſupply the deficiencies of wit, ba 
been uſe more or lets, by moſt of the authors v ho have 
ſuccculed on t..c ſtave; tho? I Know but one u hö b 
protelediy writ a play upon the baſis of the defred 
multiplying our ipecics, and that is tae polite Sir George 
Erherege ; if I underſtand what the lady would be at, m 
the play called She would if She couid. Other pos 
have, here and there, given an intimation that there 8 
this deſign, under ali the ditguiles aud affectations winch 
a las may put on; bit no author, except this, has made 
furc work of it, and put the imaginations of the audience 
up n this one purpole, from the beginning to the end d 
tlic comedy, It has always fared accordingly ; for vhe 
ther it be, that all who go to this piece would if they 
could, or that the innocents ga to it, to gucſs oniy whit 
dle would if She could, the play has always een wil 
received, 

It lifts an heavy empty ſentence, v here there is added 
to it a laſcivious geſtute of body,; and when it is too los 
te be raitad even by that, a flat mcaning is enlivened by 
mating it a double onc. Writers wie want gemus, 
never tail of Keeping tluis fectet in retcive, to crcale B 
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Jl, or raiſe a clap. I, who know nothing of women 
Wu tom feving plays, can give great gucites at the whole 
tte of the fair ſex, by being innocent placed in 
the pit, 4 d inful ed by the Petticy:ts of their dancers > 
the ad tives of whote pretty perfons are a great help 
wa. play, When a poct Favs in Mriting lutcioufly, 
avon ith can move Jateivioutiv, and have the fame 
eood Ce Guence for the author. Dull poets in this caſe 
uh their authences as dull parafites do their patrons 
when thev cannot long diseit them with their wit or 
bunour, they bait their cars with ſomething which is 
acc le to their temper, though below their under- 
fond A eius cannot refilt being pleaſed, it you 
give hin an acchunt of a dciicious meal ; or Clodius, if 
wa deutete a wanton beguty; tho? at the fame time, if 
you do not awake thofe inclinations in them, no men are 
better due of what is juſt and delicate in convertation. 
But, a+ I have before obferved, it is caſier to talk to the 
man, tin to the man of {enfe. 

It temathable, that the writers of Icaſt learning are 
ben Kc in the luſcious way. Ihe peetefics of the 
ac have Lone wonders in this kind, and we arc obliged 
t the la ly who writ Ibrahim, for introducing a prepa- 
roy ſcene to the very action, when the emperor throws 
bi: handkerchief as a ſignal for his miſtreſs to follow him 
mo the moſt retired part of the feraglio. It muſt be 
confeil.d his Turkiſh majeſty went off with a good air, 
bat, metho::vht, we made but a fad figure who waited 
without, This ingenious gentlewoman, in this piece of 
tz dry, refined upon an author of the ſame ſex, who, in 
the Rover, m kes a country *Fguie ſtrip to his drawers. 
But Blunt is diſappointed, and the emperor is underſtond 
to go on to the utmoſt, The pleafinirry of firipping al- 
mit naked hi been fince pratiifed, where indeed it 
ad have begun, very fuccefoiuliy at Bartliolomew- 

ir. 

It is not here to he omitted, that in one of the above - 
mentioned female compoſitions, the Rover is very fre- 
quentiy ſent on the ſame errand; as I take it, abo once 
erer act. This is not unnatural; fur, they ſa y, 

| the 
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the mcn-authors draw themſelves in their chief <a. 
rafters, ani the women-writers mir be allowed the 
fame liberty. Thus, as the male wit gives lis hero a 
ood fortun:, the female gives her herome a g953041 gale 
— at the cn of the play. But, indeed. there is hardly 
a plav on can go to, but the hero or tne gent eman of 
it ſtrut off upon the fame account, and ieives us to ws 
ſider what good office he has put us to, or to employ our. 
ſelves as we pleaſe. To be plain, a man who frequens 
plays would have a very refpectful notion of kinllt, 
were he to recolleft how often he has been uted as a punp 
to raviſhing tvrants, or ſucceſ-ful rakes, When the 
actors make their exit on ti good vocation, the ladics 
are ſure to make an examining glance from the pit, to 
fee how they reliſh what patles; and a few lewd fools 
are very ready to employ their talents upon the compo- 
ſure or freedom of their looks. Such incidents as theſe 
make ſome ladies wholly abſent themſelves from the 
lay-houſe; and others never mils the firſt day of a play, 
2 it ſhould prove too luſcious to admit their going with 
any countenance to it on the ſecond. 
If men of wit, who think fit to write for the ſtage, in · 
ſtead of this pitiful way of giving delight, would tum 
their thoughts upon raiſing it from tuch good natural 
impulſes as are in the audience, but are ci.oked up by 
vice and luxurv. they would not on:y pleaſe, but be- 
friend us at the ſame time. If a man had a mind to be 
new in his way of Writing, myl:t not he who is now Ite 
preſented as a line gentleman, tho he betrays the honour 
and bed of his neighbour and friend, and lies with half 
the women in the play, and is 5+ latt rewarded with 
her of the bef character in it,—lI ſav, upon giving the 
comedy another caft, might not ſuch a one divert the zu- 
dience quite „ well, if at the cataſtr:phe he were found 
out for a traitor, and met with, contempt accordingly? 
There is feldom a perſon devoted to above one darling 
vice at a time, fo that there is room enough to catch at 
mens hcarts to their good and advantage, if the poets 
will attempt it with the honcity which becomes theit 
characteis. 


There 
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There is no man who loves his bottle or his miſtreſs 
in anne fo very abandoned, as not to be capable of 
„ ng an zcrecable character, that is no way a tlave to 
(ier of thoſe purtits. A man that is temperate, 
eonerous, valiant, chatter, faithful, and honeft, may at the 
Lone tune have tit, hun Hur, muth, good-breeving, and 
galore, While he exerts thete latter qualities, twenty 
Gene might be invented to thew he is maſter of the 
otic noble virtues. Such characters would fnute and 
royve the hett of a man of ſenſe when he is given up 
t i tures, He would fee he has been miſtaken all 
ty wink, and be convinced that a found conſtitution 
a! 4n 1210cent mind are the true ingredients for become» 
„ aut enioving life. All men of true taſte would call 
3012 of wit, who ſhould turn his ambition this wav, a 
frond and benefactor to his country, but I am at a lots 
wut name they wouid give him who makes utc of his 
capacity for conti ary purpoſes 


No LII. MONDAY, MARCH zo. 


Omnes ut tecum merit is pro talibus avnos 
E:igat, & pulchra faciat te prole parentem. Vino, 


To crown thy worth, ſhe ſhall be ever thine, 
And make tice father ot a beautcous line, 


A* ingenious correſpondent, like a ſprightly wife, will 
alwa's have rhe | ft word. I did not think my laſt 
lerer to the defurimed fraternity would ha e oecnfioned 
any antwer, eſpecially ſince I had promiſed them fo ſud- 
den a vifit; but as they think they cannot thew too great 
a veneration for my perſon, they have already ferr me 
up an anſwer. As to the propoſal of a marriive between 
mviclf and the matchleſs Hecat fla, I have but one ob- 
«tion to 1t 3 which is, that all the focicty will expect to 
be acquaiuted with her; and who can be ture of keeping 
« woman's heart long, where ſhe may have fo much 
' 1 2 choice ? 
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choice! T am the more alarmed at this, becauſe the 
teems particularly ſmitten with men of their make, 


I buit:ve 1 hall fer me heart upon her; and think 


never the worf: of my miſti eis for an ep1212m a ſman 
feld wit, as he tought, againit her; it does but the 
more recommend her to me. At the ame time I caung 
but dilcover that lus malice is ſtolen from Martial. 


„ „ „ % „ „ „ „„ % „ „ „ „ „ „ö „ „ „4 „% „„ „ 


Tag placts, audita places, ſi non vid-are 
Tota f laces, neuro, ft videare, places. 


Whilſ in the dark on thy ſoſt hand I hung, 

And head the trmpung hren in thy tongue, 
What flames, what darts, what auguiih, I cudur'd ! 
But when the candle enter d I was cut d. 


OR letter to us we have received as a fignl 
mark of your favour and brotherlv ade tion. We 
ſhall be heartily glad to fee your ſhort face in Oxford; 
and fince the wiſdom of our legiſlature has been im- 
mortalized_jn your ſpeculations, aud our pertonal de- 


formities in ſome ſort by vou recurded to all poſterity; 


we hold ourſelves in gratitude hound to receive, with 
the higheſt reſpect, all ſuch pertons as for their extra- 
ordinary merit you ſhall think nt, from time to time, 
to recommend unto the board. As for the Pictith dam- 
ſel, we have an eaſy chair prepared at the upper end of 
the table ; which we doubt not but the will grace with 
a very hideous aſpect, and much better become the feat 
in the native and unaffected uncomclineſs of her per- 
fon, than with all the fuperticial airs of the pencil, 
which, as you have very ingenuouly obſerved, vanil 
with a breath; and the moſt innocent adorer may de- 
face the ſhrine with a filutation, and, in the literal 
ſenſe of our pocts, ſnatch and imprint his baimy Kiſſes, 
and devour her melting lips ; in thort, the oh faces of 
the Pictiſh Kind that will endure the weather, muſt be 
of Dr. Carbuncle's die; thou! his, in truth, bas ot 
him a world the painting ; but then he boats with 


Zcuxes, in acterniiatem pinz9; and oft juculc) y tells 
tue 
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the fair ones, would they acquire colours that would 
© þand keting, they muſt no longer paint but drink for a 
complexion; a maxim that in this our age has been 
eth no ill fucceſs; and has been as admirable 
on it effects as the famous colmetic mentioned in the 
Pitma, and invented by the renowned Britiſh Uip- 
»xrae+ of the peſtle and mortar ; making the party, 
wor a die courte, roly, hale, and airy ; and the buſt 
| mou} ap, roved receipt now extaut for the fever of 
te tins, Bur to return to our female candidate, 
o, 1 under and, is returned to herfclt, and will no 
er hang out falſe colours; as ſhe is the firtt of her 
{x that has done us fo great an honour, ſhe will cer- 
tune, in a very ſhort time, both in profe and verſe, be 
ay of the moſt celebrated deformity now living, and 
mect wit admirers here as frivheful as hertelf, But 
being a long headed gentleu oman, I am apt to imagine 
the has ſome further detign than you have yet pene- 
trated; and perhaps has more mind to the Spectator 
than any of his fraternity, as the perſon of all the 
world the could like for a paramour ; and if fo, really 
cannot but applaud her choice; and ſhould be glad 
if it might lie in my power to effett an amicable ac- 
commodation betwixt two faces of fuch different ex- 
tr-mes, as the only poſſihle expedient to mend the 
breed, and rectify the pliyvſiognomy of the family on 
bath fides. And again, as the is a lady of a very fluent 
clocution. you ced not fear that your ;:r|t child will be 
ra dumb, which otherwiſe you mi ht hive ſome rea- 
hen to be-apprehenfive of. To be plain with you, I can 
fee nothing thocking in it; for rho? the has not a face 
ren Joha-Apple, vet as a late friead.of mine, who at 
Wtv-{ve ventured on a laſs of fiftcen, very frequently, 
2 te remaming fie years of his- life, gave me to 
votritind, that, as ol as he then ſeem. d, when they 
vie i married he and his fpouſe covuid make but 
whore; to may madam Hecatiila very jutily alledge 
2h eat. n, that, as long-vitaged as the max then be 
tft upon their wedding-day Mr, Spectator and 
uc had but half an ell of face bhetwixt them ; and this 

| 'S 3 « my 
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my very worthy piedeceſſor, Mr. Serjeant Chin, a. 
ways maintained to be no more than the true oval pro- 
portion betu cen man and wife. But as this may bez 
new thing to vou, who have hitherto had no expetta. 
tions from women, I ſhall allow you what time you 
think fit to conſider on't; not without ſome hope of 
fecing at. laſt your thoughts hereupon tubjoined to 
mine, and which is an howvur much delived by, 
« Sir, 
© Your aſſured fricn?, 


. 7 and moſt humble ſervant, 


A” Hd GoBLIN, Præſes. 
— 


The following letter has not much in it ; but, as it is 


written in my own prailc, I cannot from my heart iup- 


© Sir, ; 
© YOU propoſed, in Spectator of laſt Tueſday, 
Mr. Hobbes's ad, for ſolving that very cel 
phænomenon of laughter. You have made the hypo- 
theſis valuable by efpoufing it yourfelf; for, had t 
continued Nr. Hobbes's, nobody would have minded 
it. Now here this perplexed cafe ariles. A ceran 
company laughed very heartily upon the reading of 


that very paper of yours; and rhe truth on it is, he 


muſt be a man of more than ordinary conſtancy tha 
could ſtand t out againſt ſo much comedy, and not do 
as we did. Now there are few mea in the world fo far 
loſt ro all good tenſe, as to look upon you to be a mat 
in a ſtate of folly inferior to himſelf. Pray then, how 


* do you juſtify your hypotheſis of laughter ? 
« Your moſt humble, 
© Thurſday, the 26th of 
the month of Fools, N 


\ 
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© IN anſver to your letter, I mult defire you to recol- 
6 lect vourfelf,; and vou will find, that, when you did 
© we the honour to be to merry over my paper, you 
6 [4ughed at the Idiot, the German Courtier, the Gaper, 
© the Merry-Aadrew, the Haberdather, the Biter, the 
« Butt ; aad not at 


« Your humble ſervant, 
The SpeCtator.* 
— — . — — 
No. LIII. TUESDAY, MAY rt, 
——— Al;quando bonus dormitat Homerus. Hon. 


Homer bimſelf hath been obſcrv d to ned. 
5 Nos common: 


* fr correſpondents grow ſo numerous, that I cannot 
N avoid frequently iuſerting their applications to me. 


6 Mr. SpeBtator, | 


*] AM yvlad I can inform you, that your endeavours 
to adora that ſex, which is the faireſt part of the viſible 
* creation, are well received, and like to prove not un- 
* tuccelsful. The triumph of Daphne over her ſiſter 
Letit a has been the ſubject of converfarion at ſeveral 
ca- tahles where I have been preſent; and I have ob- 
* ſerved the fair circle not a little pleaſed to find vou con- 
* kdeiing them as reaſonable creatures, and endeavour- 
ing to banith that Mahometan cuſtom which had too 
much prevailed even in this ifland, of treating women 
* as if they had no ſouls. I muſt do them the juſtice to 
* fav, that there ſeems to be nothing wanting to the 
* finiſhing of thete lovely pieces of human nature be- 
* ſides the turning and applying their ambition properly, 
* and the Keeping them up to a ſenſe of what is their 
true merit. Epictetus, that plain honeſt — 
* as little as he had of gallautry, appears to have under- 

« ftood 
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ſtod them, as well as the polite St. Ev 

and has hit this potat very luckily, “ When you 
womgn,” lass he, © arrive at a certain age, they hear 
themfcives called Aliſtreſſes, and are made to belicce 
that their only butinets is to pleate the men; they m- 
mediatcly be. in to dreſs, and plate all their hopes in 
the adorning of tlcr perions z it is therefore,” cunti- 
nucs he, worth the while to endcavour br all 
means to make them ſcnftole tilt the kovour paid to 
them is only upon account of their conducting dem- 
{elves with virtue, modefiy, and diſcretion.“ 

Nou to purſue the matter yet further, and to render 
vour cares for the unprey cement of the fair ones more 
eflectual, I would propoſe a new muthod, like thoſe 
applications which are faid to convey their virtue by 
f\unpathy ; and that is, that in order to embellifh the 
mittreſs, xou ſhovid give a new education to the lover, 
aud reach the men nut to be any longer dazzled by falſe 
charms and unreal beauty. I car not but think that if 
our fex knew always how ro place their eſteem juſtly, 
the other would net be fo often wanting to themſclres 
in deterving it. For as the being enamoured with 2 
woman of lenſe and virtue is an improvement to a 
man's underfianding aud morals, and the paſſion is en» 
nobled by the object which intjircs it, fo, on the other 
ſide, the appearing amiable to a man of a wiſe and ele- 
gant mad, Carrics in ittelf no ſinall degree of merit and 
ac complihment. I conciude therefore, that one way 
to make the women yet more agg ble is, to make the 
men more vutuous. 

J am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


R. B. 


Fr, April 29. 
© YOURS of Saturday laſt I read, not withour ſome 
reti ntment; bur | will ſuppott, when vou fay vou a 
prct an inundation of ribbons and brocades, and to fe 


* many 
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© many new vanities which the women will fall into up- 
on a peice with France, tat vou intend only the un- 
6 thinking Part of our CN; 20.1 what methods can re- 
6 duce rum to renfom is hard to im eue. 

* But, Sir, there ure the s vet that your inſtructions 
emu be of great uſe to, u he, alter their beſt endca» 
6 yours, are fumerimes at a lots tow qiut themſelves to a 
6 cenforigus w rid; 1 aim far from thinking you can al- 
„ther difapprove of converfurun tetween ladies and 
dentlemen, regulated by the rules of hunour and pru- 
A ncc; and have thought it an obſervation not ill made, 
© that, where that was wholly denied, the wo en loſt 
Err wit, and the men their good manners. *Tis ture, 
nom thote improper hberties you mentioned, that a 
hunt of undiſtinguiding people thall banith from their 
dra ving-rooms the belt-bred men in the world, and 
 condernn thoſe that do not. Your ftating this point 
* might, I think, be of good uſe, as well as much 
obige, 

© Sir, Your admirer and 
* moſt humble ſervant, 


ANNA BELLA.“ 


M arſener to this, till Anna Bella ſenils a deſcription of 
tae ſhe cds the beft-bred men in the world. 


Mr. Sheftator, 
AM a gentleman who for many years laſt paſt 


* have been well known to be truly fplenetic, and that 
* my ſplcen ariſes from having contracted fo great a de- 
© heacy, by reading the beft authors, and keeping the 
* molt refined company, that 1 cannot bear the leaſt” 
* impropriety of language, or rufticity of behaviour. 
Now, Sir, I have ever looked upon this as a wife di- 
* temper; but by late obſervations find that every heavy 
* wrerech who has nothing to fav, excuſes his dulneſs 
© by complaining of the ſpleen. Nay, I faw, the other 
* day, two feliuws in a taveru-kitchen ſet up for it, 1 * 
6 
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for a pint and pipes, and only by guszling liquors 
each other's health, and watting ſmeke in each other; 
face. preend tr timo oft the ſp:cen:; I app to vou 
whether tlie di monies are to be dong tr th. 4i[temper 
of the great and the pointe, I hetrech vou, Sir, tow 
form thefe fellows that they have not the ſplcen; be. 
cgule they cannot talk without the kelp of a glaß a 
their mouths, or convey their meanrg to cach other 
without the interpoſtion of clouds. If you will ws 
do this with all fc. I afore you, for mv part, [will 
wholly quit the diſcafe, and for the future be mem 
with the vulgar. 
J am, Sir, 


c Your humble ſervant,” 


— 
© Fr, | 
© THIS is to let you underſtand that T am a reformel 
Starer, and conceived a detefation for that prattig 
from what vou have writ upon the f1bjeft, but as 
you have been very fevere pon the bcbaviour of u 


men at divine ſervice, I hope vou will not be fo apps» 


rently partial to the women as to let them vo vhuily 
unoblerved. f 
If they do every thing that is potlible to attract our 
eve, are we more culpable than they, for Jookig 
at them? ( happened latt Sunday to be ſhut intoa 
pew, which was full of voung ladies in the bloom 
of youth and bezury, When the fervice began I tad 
not room to Lace at te confetiion, but as 1 food Kejt 
my eyes from war ions as well as F was ble, till one 
of the young lache, vlo's a Poepir, refoived to bing 
down my looks, and tix mv Ecvorion on herfelf, You 
are to know, Sir, th:4t 2 peeper works with her hands, 
eves, and fan; ove of which) is continually in motion, 
while ſhe thinks fro is not alu ly the admiration of 
forne Ogler or Starer in rhe conyregation. As I food, 
utterly at a lofs how to ketrive metelf, ſurrounded as 
I was, this Tespe fo plaerhertcif as to be kneeling 
juſt before me: ſhe did ed the molt beautiful botom 
* unagiuabie, 


Y 
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6 hae, ina! „e, which lwaved and fell with fome fervour, 
vhile a de licate v ell-t 14 cd arm held a fan Over her 
6 * : it was not in nat uc to command one's EVES from 
$ thus object. I could not avoid raking notice alſo of 
Cle fin, which had on it various gutes, very mpro- 
„ger to heheld on that vccation: there lay in the body 
„ the piece a Venus unde a puple canopy, furled 
nh curous wreaths of drapery, nalt naked, attended 
6 vitlt a train of Cupids, who were butied in fanning her 
„ the Fepr: bet: ad her was drawn a ſatyr peeping 
Core the fgHen tence, and threatening to break through 
Gr, I trquuntiy offered bs turn my ſiglit another way, 
bar es e detaind by the fafcination of the Peeper's 
een, whe had long practucd a (kill in them to recall 
„the pitting glances of her betolders, You fee my 
complaint, and hope wu will take theſe miſchievous 
pup, the Peepers, inte your contideration: 1 doubt 
net but you will think a Peeper as much more perni- 
cus than a Starer, as an ambulcade 1s more to be 
F tcarcd Than an open ailiuir, 


« I am, Sir, 
© Your moſt obedient ſervant. 


This Peeper uſing both fan and eves, to be conſidered as 
a Pict, and procced — 


King Latinus tu the Spettator, grecting. 


* THOUGH tome may think we defccad from our 
' mperiai dignity in holding correſpondence with a pri- 
„e Litterato; vet, as we have great reſpect to all 

good intentions "foo our ſervice, we do not eſteem it 
, beneath as to return vou our royal thanks for what 
l you ublithed in our behalf, while under conunement 
inchanied caſtle of the Savoy, and for your 
mention of a ſubſidy for a prince in misfortune. This 
, you Aimely zeal has inclined the hearts of divers to be 
ing unto us, if we could propoſe the means. We 
have taken their good- will into conſideration, and have 

* contrived a mcthod which weill be caſy to thoic 8 
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thall give the aid, and not unacceptabic to us who re. 
C.ive it. A concert of muſic thall be prepared & 
Haberdafhers- Hall for Wednefdav the fecond of May : 
and we will howour the tad entertainment ith our 
own preſence, vlicre cach perton thall be allefſed bu 
at two fluliings and f:xpence. What we expect from 
you is, that you publich theſe cur royal intentions, 
with injunction that they be read at all rea-tables within 
the cities of Lomton and Weſtnunſter: and fo we bi 
you heartily farewell. 


* Latinus King of the Vi!ſcian? 


© Given at aur Curt in Frneoar-rard, ftory lhe third from 
* tie earth, April 2», 1711. 
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No. LIV. WEDNESDAY, MAY 2. 


Strenua nos exercet inertia. Hoa, 


Laborious idleneſs our powers employs. 


HE following letter being the firſt that I have te- 
ce:ved from the learned Univerſity of Cambridge, I 
could not but do my ſelf the honour of publiſhing it. lt 
ęꝑi ves an account of a new ſect of philoſophers which has 
aroſe in that famous reſilence of learning, and is perhaps 
the only ſect this age is likely to produce. 


Mr. Spefator, C ambridge, April 26. 
* BELIEVING you to be an univerſal encourager af 


© liberal arts and ſciences, and glad of any information 
from the learned world, I thought an account of a ect 
© of philoſophers very frequent among us, but not taken 
© notice of, as far as I can remember, by any writers ei- 
© ther ancient or modern, would not be unacceptable to 
* you. The pluloſophers of this ſect are in the language 
© of our univerfity called Loungers: I am of opinion, 
© that, as in many other things, fo likewiſe in this, the 

© ancients 
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ancients have been defective; viz. in mentioning no 
philoſophers of this ſort. Some iadecd will affirm that 
thev are a kind of Peripatetics, becauſe we fre them 
continually walking about. Bu I would have theſe 
gentlemen conſider, that though the ancient Peripate- 
tics walked much, vet they wrote much alſo; witneſs, 
to the forrow of this ſect, Ariſtotle and others: whereas 
it is notorious that moſt of our profeffors never lay out 
a farthing either in pen, ink, or paper. Others are 
for deriviag them from Diogenes, becauſe ſeveral of 
the leading men of the ſect have a great deal of the 
cynical humour in them, and delight much in ſun- 
ſine. But then again, Du genes was content to have 
his conftant habitation in a nar: ow tub, whiitt our phi- 
loſophers are fo far from being of his opinion, that it 
is death to them to be contined within the limits of a 
good, handfome, convenient chamber but for half an 
hour: others there are who, from the clearnefs of 
their heads, deduce the pedigree of Loungers from 
that great man; I think it was either Plato or Secrates, 
who after all his ſtudy and learning, profeſſed. That 
all he then knew was, that he Knew nothing. You 
ali fee this is but a ſhallow argument, and may be 
ſun confuted. 

+ | ave with great pains and induſtry made my ob- 
forvations, trom time to time, upon thete ſres; and, 
wing now all materials roady, am conmlling 4 tca- 
tic, wherem I ſhall tet forchathe rd and progreis of 
u famous fect, togethc; wilh the waxkns, auſteri- 
tes, Manner of living, &c, Tiaving prevaiicd wii 2 
wiend, who dutigns thor!lv to publiih a no Iron BD 
Thogenes Lacrtius, tr add th: treatiie Cf 465 he DV way 
of ſupplement; 1 ſhall now, to iet the world {eo whit 
may be expect from me, firft begging Mr. besta- 
tor's leave that : d may fee ic, briefy roucl; upon. 
ſome of my chic? renttons, and then tubſribe my- 
ſelk your Rune Ir (he Crit place I ſhall 
give you two or it er rant, the fundamen- 
tal one, upon Wb oY wine tirem 13 built is this, 
vi. —That time ng au 1 lacable corny to and 
Vol. I. * detizoyer 
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deftrover of all things, oughit to be paid in his own 
com, and be deftroved and murdercd withour merex, 
by all the wass thit can be invented, Another fa. 
vouiite faving of thews is, That butinets was deſigned 
only for knaves, dad ſtudy for biockh cad: a third 
feems to be a lulicroiy one, but haus a great effect upon 
their lies; and 15 this, II. at the devil is 2: howe, 

Now tor their manner of lieing: and here | haven 
large field to ex «Pp vwate in; but 1 thall referve particy. 
lars for mv inte ded diicourte, and now only mention 
one or two of ther principal exercites. The cidcr pros 
fieients employ tire uy tel v cs 1 10 in! pecring mores lirmmin 
mill roms in getting acquainted with ail the bens and 
windows in the town, Some arc arrived to 0% great a 
knowledge, thor they can tell every time an butcker 
kills a calf, every tire an old woman's Cat is in the 
fraw; and a thouſand other matters as importart. 
One ancient plulots her contemplates two or the 
hours Every Cay over a ſun-dial; aud is true to de 


dial 


As the dial to the fun, 
Although it be lot func uf 9, 


Our younger fulr:s are con tent te Cary thlclt ſpecue 
lations a et tO faitl.cr than bov in g-grcens, billiards 
tables, aud fuch like places. Tins may ler ve for a 
ſketch of my del guz in which I hope I ſhall have you 
ERCUUragemcnt. 


J am, Sir, Yours." + 


I Muſt be fo juſt as to obſerve, I have formerly ſeen 


of this ſect at our other unser y; the? not diftioguitted 
by the appt Uation which the learned hittorian, my cor- 
reſpundunt, 1cports they bear t Cambridge: they were 
ever loyuked upon as a F cop! le that unp aired themiuves 
moie by their ſtrict applicaions to the rules w_ 
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er ler than any other ftulems whatever. Others feldom 
hurt themfelves any farther ti n to gn We ak eves, an! 
ſometunes he ul: us: but tivic mnlofophers Mc e 
all over withen gen val — wende, and wearie 
neſs, and a cert mapatience of the ptice they are in, 
with an heavinots in removing ty 210tner, 

Tue Loungers ave £eisfied with hei ng merely part of 
the nume * mY ikind, Wit! it ditt tn theme 
ſelves from amongit them. They max bu 11:4 rather to 
fufcr the'r time to pats than to hend it, witaout rezard 
t the pit or projp. *t of the future: all ther Know of 
hte Is only tie 0 gent ing Ne. 2 id qa» 111 1 tate even 
mit. When ooe of this order haprens to be a man of. 
fortune, the expence of his rune 15 troasterre'! to his coach 
and hortes, a4 his lite is to be meaſured by their mo- 
tion, not his owa chionments or f.FTeriogs: the chief 
entertainment one of theft piiloſopacrs em pottibly pro- 
poſe to himſelf is, to yet a relifh of dies. This, me- 
thinks, might diverſify the perſon he is weary of, his 

wa dear iclf to hi mliclf. I have Kniown theſe tuo 
znuſements make one of theſe philoſopi:ers make a to- 
krable figure in the worlt; with variety of drefſes in 
pub'tc aTernblies in town, and quick motion of his hots 
out of it; now ro Bath, now to Luanbrige. then to 
New- Market, then to London; he has, in poceſs of 
une, brought it to pats, thit his conch and his horſes 
hive bean mentioned in alt tin places. When rhe 
Lounzers leave an academic lite, and, inſtcad of this 
me clegaat way of appearing in the polite world, retire 
t he fears of their ancettors, they utually join a pack of 
d e, and employ their dars in d- tending vic puultry 
fm foxes, | do mor knen woruer method that any 
of this order has ever talten to make a norte in the world; 
bac I ſhall inguire into fich about this tou as have ar- 
nred at the dignity of being Loungers by the force of 
rrural parts, without having ever ſern an univerſity: 
and fend mv correfpondent, for the emb>x!!iihmeat of 
his book, the names and hiſtory of thou: who pats 
their lives without any incidents at all; and how they 
CU 2 thiit 
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ſhift cofft-ec-houſes and chocolate houtes from hour tg 


hour. to get over the intupportable labour of dum, no. 


thing. K. 


— —̃3—y— —U- — 


No. LV. THURSDAY, MAY z. 


Intus & in gte ir 
Natcuntur dum —— — Pu as. 


Our paſſions play the tyrants in our treats, 


MOST of the trades, profeffions, and way of living 
among mankind take ther original cither from the 
love of pleaſure, or the fear of want. The former, 


hen it becomes too violent, degenerates into Luxur;, 


and the latter into Avarice. As theſe two principles 
of action draw different ways, Perfius has given us 
very humorous account of a young fellow who was 
rouſed out of his bed in order to be fent upon a 
voyage by Axarice, and afterwards over- perſuaded 
kept at home by Luxury. I ſhall fer down at lengh 
the pleadings of theſe two imaginary perſons, as they 
are in the original, with Mr. an as tranſlatioa of 
them. 


Mane piger fiertjs: ſurge, inquit Avaritiaz eia 
Surge. N gas. Invar, ſurge, inquit. Non queo. Surge, 
Ft quid agam? Rog as? ſaperdas advehe ponto, 
Caii reum:, lo pas, he benum, 1 nus, lubrica coa: 
Toll! rocens primus per e ſitiente cams lo, 
Tet LIK TS jars. Sod Jop' ter wadict, Fhou! 


Bir, ro ten dito tertbrate fat num 
Contento dag 1 fi ivere cum J Ve tendis. 

Jam 4 ei. "ts 771 i: CONNeLUsS & un »phorum aptas 
QOcrus ad navent: wit ovtiat quin ! tribe vaſta 
tem te, u, din tiers luxuria ante 
Set mh NN wa; 400 ende I tune , ulis? Quo? 


Gti vis? ealido ſub pecture motcula l:lis 
It nut, gram non ea tinxorit urna cicetæ. 
Tur,” niart tranftlias f Tt tortd cannabe tulta 
Cuua lit iu kran; Ve<icnmtanunyur rubellum 
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Frialot vapid lx m pice © lis, obba ? 

Qi p+tis * Vi nummny, ques hic quinconce modeſty 

XN utricras, aan avid fudare dceuncy's ? 

mnt las ON; en in dia; not'rim est, 
Crisis, cini, & man's, & tabula fies. 

Je memor leti. Fug hora; hac quod loquor, inde eſt, 
LI anni: Du lice in divertun icinderts hamo 3 

Hun ior, an nawe 1Equ. TS ff —— 
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Whether alone, or in thy hartat's lap, 
Men thru wouldit rake a lazy morning's nap; 
E, us, favs Avarice ; thou tov it again, 
Stret. en tay lunbs, and yawn''t, but all in vain. 
The rogond tyrant no denial takes; 
At bis connaud theunwilling Huggard wales. 
Mat matt I do? he cries 3 what lays his Lord 
Why r.ſe, make ready, and go itrught aboard; 
With ith from Evuxine feas thy vetllel freigat, 
Flax, caftor, Coan wines, the precious werght 
Ot pep r, and Sabean incoalr, take 
Wirth thy own hands, trem the :1ir'd camel's back, } 
And with pott-hatte thy r. nniag markets make, 
Be ſure to turn the penny; lye and (wear, 
is wholefome un; but Jove, thou fay'f}, will hears 
Swear, tool, or ſtarve, tor the dilemma's even; 
Atradeſtman thou, and hope to go to heav'n ! 

Ke Av“ for fea, the flaves thy baggage pack, 
Each ſaddled with his burden on his back; 
Nothing reta: ds thy voyage no, but he, 
That ſoſt, volu; tunus prince, call'd Luxury; 
And he may alk this civil queſtion ; tricnd, 
What doſt thou make a thipbuard ? To what end? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free ? 
Sark, flaring mad, that thou would'ſt rempt the ſea ? 
Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattrets laid, 
On a brown George, with louſed fwabbers, fed; 
Dead wine, that thinks of the Borachio, ſup 
From a ioul jack, or greafy maple cup! 
Sav, woulatt thou bear all this, to raiſe thy ore, 
From hz i” th” bundted to fix h red more? 
Intulge, and to thy geaius freely give: 
Fer act to live at caic, is not to live ; 


U 3 | Death 
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Dathe 7 1ik; hiad ther, and each flying haur 
Docs tome loot: remnant of thy te devour. 

Live, while thou liv'ft 3 for death will make us all 
A name, an thing but an ad wifc's talc. 

Speak + Milt thou Avarice t Feature chute 

To be thy lucd * Toke one, and one refute. 


When a government flouriſhes in conqueſts, and is 
ſecure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into-al 
the plexfurcs of luxury; and as theſe picatures are very 
expeative, they put thoſe who arc adit d to then 
upon raiſing freth ſupplies of money, by all the me. 
thods of tapaciouſneſs and corruption; ſo that ava'ce 
and luxury very often become one complicated yin. 
ciple of action in thoſe whoſe hearts are wholly fer upon 
eaſe, magniſicence, and plcature. Tre moſt elegant aud 
correct of ail the Latin hiftorirans obtcrves, that in by 
time, when the moſt formidable fates of the world were 
ſubducd by the Rowans, th Republic funk into thaſe 
two vices of a quite different nature, luxury and avarice: 
aud accordingiv deferibes Canline as one who «coveted 
the wealth of other men, ar the fame time that he ſquan- 
dered away his own. This obfervanon on the common- 
weaitn, when it was in its height of power and liches, 
holds good of all governments that are furricd in a ſtae 
of caſe and proipericy. At fuch tines men naturally en- 
deavour to: outthine one another in pomp and tp.cndor, 
and having no fears to alarm them from abroad, indulge 
themſclves in the enjoyment of all the pleatures thex can 
get in their potſefſion 3 which naturally produces avarice, 
and an immoderate purſuit after wealth and riches. 

As I was humoniring mytelf i» the fheculation of theſe 
two great principles of action, I could not forbear throw- 
ing my thoughts into a little Kind of atlegory ur fable; wick 
which I ſhall here preſent my reader. ; 

There were two very powerful tyrants engaged in 2 
perpetual war againſt each other: the name of the firf 
was Luxury; and of the ſecond, Avarice, The aun of 
each of them was no lefs than univerſal monarchy ore! 


the hearts of maukind, Luxwy had many gener as 
uudti 
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under him, who did him great ſervices, as Pleaſure, Muth. 
Pump, and Fathion. Avarice wn likewiſe very ſtiong 
in his officers, being fuithiully f-rved by Hunyer, * 
duttry, Care, and Warc'truinch: he had likewiſe a privy- 
counſellor who was always at his . and whitper- 
ing ſomething or other in his car: the name of this 
ry-countellor was Poverty. As Ararice conduc ted 
himſelf by the countels of Povorte, his antagoniſt was 
varely gung by the d1&tates and advice of Plenty, who 
was bi. it counſellor and miniſter of Rate, that con- 
0 7 Dali his mcatures for him, and never departed out 
© us Oght, Winle theſe two great rivals were thus 
comcding for empire, their conqueſt, were very mi- 
vas, Luxury got potſelfion of one heart, and Avarice of 
another. The father of a family would often range 
hunmtelt under the banners of Avarice, an the fon un- 
der to of Luxure, The wife and huſband would 
often declare themfelves on the two different parties; 
nav, the ſame perſon would very often fide with one in 
his vourh, and revolt tothe other in his old age. Indeed 
the wile mea of the world ftood neuter ; but Shs their 
numbers were not confiderable. At length, when thete 
tao potent ates had wearied themſelves with waging war 
upon one another, they agreed upon an interview, at 
which neither of their countellors were to be preſent. It 
is fad that Luxury begun the parley, and after ha» img 
repreſented the endlets ftate of war in which they were 
eng ged. told his enemy, with a ſrankneis of heart u hich 
v natural to him. that he believed they too ſhould be very 
good friends, were it not for the mitigations of Poverty, 
that peraicious counſe!lor, who made an ill ute of his 
ear, and tilled him with groundlets apprchentions and 
prejudices. To this Avarice replied, that he looked upon 


Ir, the H rſt minitter of his autago iſt, tu be a much 


more deſt ruct ive counſellor than Poverty. for thut he was 
perpetually ſuggeſtin q pleaſures, baniſhin all the ne- 
ceſſary cautions againſt want, and confeauent!y under 
mining th fe principles on which the government of 
Avaziee was founded. Ar lafl, in order to an ncαναννε 
dation, they agreed upon this preliminary: That cach 

ot 
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of them ſhould immediately difmif\ his privy-counſelloy ki 
When thives were thus far adjuſted t wa ds a peace, al 
other Offucaces were foon accommodated, infornuch that 
for the future they refoiv:'d to hive as good friends and q 
cont. derates, and to ſhare between them whatever con. 
qucſts were made on either fide. For this reaſon, we 1 
now find Luxury and Axarice taking poſſeſſion of the 

fame heart, and dividing the fame perſon berween them. of 
To which I ſhall only add, that, fince the difcarding of p 
the countcllors above-mentioned, Avarice ſupplies Lux- v 
urv in the rocm of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Ararice d 


in the place of Poverty. A £ 

n 
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A Felices errore ſuo Lucax. ; 

in 

Happy in their miſ.ake. 21 

b 

| TH E Americans believe that all creatures hare fouls, u 

not only men and women, but brutes, vegetables, A 

nav even the mott inanimate things; as ſtocks and ſtones, te 

Tacy believe the fume of ail the works of art; as al 

knives, boots, looking-glaſſes ; end that as anv of thele in 

things periſh, their fouls go into anotiier world, which it 

is inhabited by the ghoſts of men and women. For this p 

reaſon they always place by the corps of their dead | 

friend a bow and arrows, hat he may make uſe of them | 16 

in thc ther world, as he did ot their wooden bodies in 01 

this. How abfurd focver ſuch an opinion as this may h 

appear, our European plalofophers have maintained feve- £ 

ral notions a'tugether as improbahle. Some of Plato's t 

followers in particular, when they talk of the world df fi 

ideas, entertain us with fubRances and beings no lets ex- 7 

travagant and clumerical Miny Ariftorciiins have likes h. 

wife ip then at unintethgibly of their fabſtantial forms. 1 

T & all only inftance Albertus Ma ous, ho in his differs {c 

tation upon tile loadſtone, obtuving that fire will de- u 
ſtioy 
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en ies magnetic virtues, tells us that he took particular 
notice of one us it lay growing ami? an heap of burning 
vals, and that he perceived a certain blue vapour to 
from it, which he believed might be the fubſtanrial 
tum; that 15, in our Weſt Indian phraſe, the Soul of the 
Loatntone. 
Thee 15 a tradition amone the Americans, that one 
of their countrymen deſcended in a viſion to the great - 
firory of fouls, or, as we call it here, to the other 
world ; and that vpon his return he gave his friends a 
diltiact account of every thing he faw among thoſe re» 
cums of the doen 1. A friend of mine, whom I have for - 
merly mentioned, prevailed upon one of the interpreters 
of the Indian kings, to inquire of them, if poffible, what 
tradition thev have among them of this matter; which, 
as well as he could learn by many queftions which he 
aſked them at ſeveral times, was in ſubſtance as follows: 
The viſionarv, whole name was Marraton, after hav- 
ing travelled for a long {pace under an hollow mountain, 
arnved at length on the conincs of this world of ſpirits, 
but could not enter it by reatoa of a thick foreſt made 
up of buſhes, brambles, and pointed thorns, ſo perplexed 
and interwoven with one another, that it was nnpolſſible 
to find a pattage througli it. Whilſt he was looking 
about for ſome track or path-way that might be-wordt 
in anv part of it, he ſaw an huge lion couched under 
the ſide of it, who kept his eve upon him in the ſame 
poſture as when he watches for his prev. The Inchaa 
mincdiately ſtarted back, whilſt the lion rote with a 
ſpring, and leaped towards him. Being wholly deſtitate 
of all other weapons, he ſtooped down to take up an 
huge ſtone in his hand; but to his inſiuite furprite 
graiped nothing, and found the ſuppoſed ſtone to be only 
the apparition of one. If he was diſappointed on this 
fide, he was as much pleaſed on the other, when he 
found the lion, which had ſeized on his left ſhouider, 
had no power to hurt him, and was one the ghoſt of 
that ravenous creature which it appearc'! to be. He no 
ſooner got rid of his impotent enemy, but he marched 
up to the wood, and after having furvey cd it for fome 
time, 
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time, endeavoured to preis into one part of it that was x 
Intle thiancy than the reſt; when 2vain, to bis great tur. 
prife, he found the buſhes male no re ftance, hut he 
walked through bricrs and blambles with the fame c 
as though the open air; and, in ſhort, that tis dhe 
wood was nething elte but a wood of fhides. He um. 
mctiarcly concluded, that this huge thicket of thorns 
and brakes was defſigned as a kind of fence or quickſet 
kedge to the gh ſts it incloſed; and that probably ther 
foit ſubit ace miglit be torn by thuſe tubrie points and 
prickles, which were too wel. to make an imprefſions 
in ficth aad blood. With tvs thought be refolved to 
travel through this intricate wo; when by degrees he 
felt a gale of perfames breathing upon him, that grew 
ſtronger and fweeter in proportion as he advinced. He 
had avort proceeded much further, when he oblervel the 
thorns and briers to end, and give place to a thouland 
beautiful green trees covered with bioffoms of the fineft 
ſcents and colours thit formed a wilderneſo of ſweers, 
and were a kind of liniag to thoſe razged ſcenes which 
he had before paffled through. As he was coming 
ot of this dehahtful part of the wood, and entering 
upon the plains it encloted, he faw feveral horfemen 
ruſhing by him, and a little white after heard rhe cry of 
a pacs of dogs. He hid not liftencd long before he faw 
the apparition of a milk-white tteed, with a young man 
on the back of it, alrancing upon full-ſtretc 1 after the 
ſouls of about an humired beagles that were hunting 
dowa the g oft of an hare, which run away before them 
with an unſpe kahle frifttncts. As the man on the 
milk white ſteel came by kim, he looted upon him very 
attentively, and bum him to be the voung prince N. 
caragun, who died about half a year before, ant by re 
ſon of his grew virrucs, was at that time lamcatcd over 
all the weſtern parts of America, ; 

He had no fuoncr got out of the wool, hut he was 
entertained with fuch a landikip of dowery plains, green 
mcailows, running ſtreams, funny hills, and thady vales, 
as were not to be repretented by his own expreſſions, 


nor, as he tfaid, by the cunceptions of others. This 
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haypy revion was pe pied with innumerable ſwarms of 
[puits, who applicd remielves tei EXNCITHICS auc div er- 
(005 accor:ing as their tancics bod them. Some of them 
vere totling tue ivnure of a cou; others were prichng 
the thadow of a bar; others were breaking the aj; arimon 
of a horte; ant mutttudes emproying temtetsves upon 
ingen was anch cratts with the fouls of departed uten- 
o, for that is the name winch m the lacan language 
they give tHe tee when they are but or broken. As 
he travelled tinouah this deitghtill te nc, be was very 
often tempted Te pluck the tio eis tliat rule everywhere 
about him in the greatch variety and proftuton, hau 
rever tee (ecu of them ia Is own Country ; but 
he quickly found that, tiough they vere owects of his 
fight, they were not hable to his touch. He at length 
came to tlie fide of a breit river. and being a good tither- 
man hamtelf. food upon the bauks of it me time to look 
upon an angler that had taken a urea many thapes of 
üches, winch lav flouncing up aud down by him. 
| ſhouid have wid my reader, that this Indian had 
bern formerly married to one of the greuteſt beauties of 
bis country, by whom he had feveral children. This 
couple were fo famous for ther love and conftancy to 
one another, that the Indians to this day, when they 
give a moriied man jov of his wife, with that they may 
live together hike Mataton and Yaramnlda. Maurraton 
bal not food loag by the fitherman when he faw the 
thadow of his beloved Yaratilda, wi o had for ſome time 
hxed her evcs upon him b tore he diſcovered her. Her 
arms were lirerched out rowards him, floods of tears ran 
doan her eyes; her looks, her hands, her voice called 
him oer to her; and at the fame time ſeemed to tell 
hum that the river was unpaiſable. Who can deſcribe 
we paltion made up of joy, torrow, love, deſire, aſtoniſh- 
ment, that rote in the Indian upon the tight of his dear 
Yuratilda! He could expreſs it by notlung but his tears, 
which rau like a river down his checks as he looke 
upon her. He had not ftood in this poſture long, be- 
fre he plunged into the ſtream that lay before him; 
ad ũuding it to be nothing but the phantom of a river, 
waiked 
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walked on the bottom of it till he aroſe on the other fide 


At his approach Varatilda flew into his arms, whil 
Marraton wiſhed himſelf diſencumbered of that body 
which kept her from his embraces. After many quei. 
tions and endearments on both ſides, ſhe conducted him 
to a bower which ſhe had dreſſed with her own hang; 
with al! the ornaments that could be met with in those 
blooming regions. She had made it gay beyond imagin- 
ation, and was every day adding fomething new to it. A; 
Marraton ſtood aſtoniſhed at the unſpeakable beauty d 
her habitation, and raviſhed with the fragrancy that came 
from every part of it, Varatilda told him that the wa 
preparing this bower for his reception, as well knowing 
that his picty to his god and his faithful dealing towards 
men, would certainly bring him to that happy place 
whenever his life ſhould be at an end. She tha 
brought two of her children to him, who died ſome year 
before, and reſided with her in the fame delightful 
bower, adviſing him to breed up thofe others which 
were ſtill with him, in ſuch a manner that they might 
hercafter all of them meet rogcther in this happy place. 
The tradition tells us further, that he had afterwards 
a ſight of thoſe diſmal habitations which are the portion 
of ill men after death; and mentions ſeveral molten ſeas 
of gold, in which were plunged the fouls of barbarous 
Europeans, who pur to the ſword to many thouſands af 
r Indians for the ſake of that precious metal; but 
3 already touched upon the chief points of this tre 
dition, and exceeded the meaſure of my paper, I ſhall ot 
give auy further account of it, . 
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Qu m preetiare poteſt mulier galeata pudorem, 
Ur fugit a au? Juv. 


What ſenſe of ſhame in woman's breaſt can li-, 
_ Inur'd to arms, and her own ex to fly. Davobt u. 


WEN the wife of Hector, in Homer's Iliad, diſ- 
courſes with her huſband about the battle in which 
he was going to engage, —the hero, defiring her to leave 
that matter to his care, bids her go to her maids and 
mind her ſpinning; by which the intimates, that 
men and women ought to buſy themſelves in their 
ſpheres, and on ſuch matters only as are ſuitable to their 
reſpeftive ſex. 
am at this time acquainted with a 2 gentleman 

who has patſed a great part of his life in the nurſery, 
and, upon occaſion, can make a caudle or a ſack- poſſet 
better than any man in England. He is likewiſe a won- 
derful critic in cambric and muſlins, and will talk an hour 
together upon a ſwect- meat. He entertains his mother 
everv night with obſervations that he makes both in 
twwn and court; as what lady ſhews the niceſt fancy in 
her dreſs; what man of quality wears the faireſt wig ; 
who has the fineſt linen, who the prettieſt ſnuff- box; 
with many other the like curious remarks, that may be 
made in Ye ol company. 

On the other hand, I have very frequently the oppor- 
tunty of ſcring a rural Andromache, who came up to 
tn laſt winter, and is one of the greateſt fox-hunters 
in the countrv. She talks of hounds and horſes, and 
wakes nothing of leaping over a ſix-bar gate. If a man 
ulis her a waggiſh ſtory, the gives him a puſh with her 
hand in eſt, and calls him an impudent dog: and if her 
ſervant ne. lets his buſineſs, threatens to kick him out 
of the houſe, I have heard her, in her wrath, call a 
ſubſtantial tradeſman a louſy cur ; and remember one 
day, when the could not think of the name of a perſon, 

X the 
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ſhe de ſerſhed him, in a large company of men and ladies, 
by i. fellow with the brozd thoul ders. 

It thoſe fpcechcs and action , witch in their own na. 
ture are indifiercnt, appear rculous when they 
ce d from a wrong ſex, the favits and imperfections of 
one ſex tranſplanted into anntiier, appear bla K and mon- 
ſtrous. As for the men, I thail not in this paper an 
further concern myſelf abort them; but as I would fan 
contribute to make v er 1: ad, which is the meſt beaw 
tiful part of the creation, entirely amiable, and wer 
our all thoſe lte fpors and blemithes that are apt to rife 
among the chars v hi nature has poured out upon 
them, I ſhall dedtente tl paper to their ſervice. The 
foot vbich I wov'd hore endeavour to clear them of, is 
tat party-rage uch of lc years has very much ciegt 
into their converfurrn, This is, in its rature, a male 
vice, and made up of many aner and cruel vathons that 
are altoncther reputn ant to the fouftucts, the modeſty, and 
thofe other ende mug qualities which are natural tothe 
fair fex. Women were rormed to temper mankind, and 
ſourt: them into rendeinets and compaltion : not to ſetan 
cdu upon their minds, and blow up in them thoſe pal 
fons which are too apt to fiſe of the'r own accord, 
When I have feen a pretty mouth utrering calumnies 
and invectwes, what would 1 not have given to hare 
fort it! How have | been troubled to fre ſome of the 
fineft features in the way ld grow pale, and rremble with 
portv-rage ! Camilla is one of ihe preateft beauries ia 
the Britith naton, and vet values erte! more upon being 
the virago of one partv, thin upon being rhe toaſt of 
both. The dear creature, about a week ago, encoun» 
tered the fierce and beautiful Pentheſilaa acrofs a tet 
table; but in the how It of her anger, as her hand 
chanced ts ſhake with the carneſtreſe of the diſpute, the 
ſcalded her fingers, and ſpilt a diſh of tea upon her pem- 
cat. Had nut this accident broke off tlie debate, nobody 
knows where it would have ended. 

There is eve gontideration which I would earneſtly 
recommend to all mv femele readers, and which, I hope, 


will have ſonic weight with them. In ſhort, h 
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that there is nothing fo but for the face as partv-zea!, 
I gives 20 ill-numed cen to the eye, and a ditunccable 
ſourne fs to the look; Fein $ tit, it makes the lines two 
Acme, and fuſhes them wore than brandy, IT have fern 
a wonit's tic bret out in news as e has been t an- 
ins avant a great lord, whom he bad never Ken wm 
her lite; and indeed never know 2 party woman that kept 
her beauty tor tu CL mn: I want! thicrctorc 4 ile 
Al my female rene, as they value their comploxions, 
to let alone on few homey ot hes urs; though at the 
fame time L woull we free liberty to all fuperanmund 
mother tv parc ans 1% be as violunt as they pleate, trite 
there will be no dener enacr of their Ipoiling thc laces, 
or of ti eir Lam ing COMVErts. 

For my on pet, | think a man makes an oflicus and 
deſpica ie naure that is violent in a party; but a won an 
is tub nncete to mig te the fury of her Prin ciples wr 
tem er and diſcrct. on, and to a t with that caution and 
ſervedneth which arc requiſite in our ſex. When this 
unn tural zeal gets vato th. zm, it throws them into ten 
twuſul heuts and extravazincies; their generous fouls 
fer no hounds to their hve or to tlieir hatre |; and whe- 
ticra V ig or a Tory, a la; „-d or a gallant, an opc 
or puppet- 15 OW, be the 003 jeg t of it the pailivn, while i 
teens, engrelles the whole woiran. 

remember when Dr. Titus Oates was in all his glory, 
I xcompanicd my friend Will. Honeycomb in a vuit to 
a lady of his acquaintance, We were no ſooner fat down, 
but upon caſting my eves about the room, I found in al- 

mt every corner of it a pit that repreſ mod the doe- 
tor in ali magnitu.ics and dime ſions. A little atrer, as 
te lady was difcourünge my fr end, and held he fnull- 
box in her hand, wh thou J tec in the lid of it but the 
&«tor! It was not long after this when the had occalion 
for her handkerchicf, which ua the firſt opening dife 
covered among the p'airs of it the tizure of the doctor. 
Upon this my friend Will. who loves raillery, told her, 
That if he was in XI. Truclove's place, f r that was tue 
name of her huſbaad, he seul be made as uncity by a 
kandkerchicf as ever Othello vas. ** 1 am afraid,” tid 
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ſhe, 4 Ms, Honevcomb, you are a Tory; tell me 
are vou 1 friend to the doctor or not“ Will, inftead 
of mal. ing her a reply, ſmiled in her face, for indeed the 
was very pretty, and told her that one of her patches was 
dropping off, She immediately adjutted it, and looki 
a little feriouſly, + Weil,” favs ſhe, “'I be hanyed 
vou and your friend are not againſt the doCtor in your 
* hearts. I ſufpetted as much by his ſaying nothing,” 
Upon this the took her fan ito her hand, and upon the 
opening of it ay ein difplayed to us the figure of the does 
tor, who was placed wyth great gravity among the ſticks 
of it. In a word, I found that the doctor had taken poſs 
ſctſion of her thoughts, her, d:{con:ſe, and moſt of her 
furnicure; but finding myſelf preffed too cloſe by her 
queſtion, I winked upon my — to take his leave; 
which he did accordingly. C. 
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Ut piftura por tis etit —— Hoke 


Poems !ike pictures are. 


NOTHING is fo much atrmie!, an! ſo little under. 
god, as wit. Noauthor that L know of has wrnten 
profculediv upon it; and as for thote who make a 
mention of it, they only ticat on the ſubject as it has c- 
culentallv fallen in their v av, and that too in little hun 
reflections, or in general declamatory Hourithes, without 
entering into the bottom ut the matter. 1 hope, there · 
fe, I thall perform an acceptable work to my country- 
mon, if I trcat at large upon this fest which L al 
ende at cur to do ine manner fuirable ro it, that I mar 
neu 'acur the centure which a famous critic beftows upon 
one wi hd writ na treutiſe upon the Sublime in à lo 
grovelliing File, J intend to lav afide a whole week for 
this mbertal-ing. that the ſcheme of my choughts may 
nat by br en and iaterrupted; and 1 dare promiſe m- 
felt, if m. cadets will give me a week's attention, that 
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this great city will be very much ch un 3 for the better 
by next Saturday night. Inge TIES carhar to m ke what 
] tay mtcllhloble to od nate ch en. at it me readers 
meet with any paper that na 1055 parts gp it man be a 
little out of ther reach, | wou 4 nen have them con 
raged, for they may atfure hheniclves the net thail be 
much — 

As the great and only end of theſe my ſpeculations is 
to biuith vice and ignorance out of the tertitorics of 
Great Britain, I mall endo rwour as muck as poſſible to 

eftibiiſh among us a tatte of polite writing. It is wit! 
res c thar 1 t ave eniciyourved to fet my readers r1. ut 
u feveral p inte relating to Operas and Tragedies; and 
Rall. from time to UE, rnpaccmy notions ot Camedv, 
as ! think they man ten! to is refagment and perfection. 
I fad by my bookteilter, tat thee papers of crinicitivs 
with that upon l; wmaoyur, ii we met witit a more kind re- 
ecting than indeed | could mare hoped for from fuch tub- 
jets ; for which reaton I tall emer "—_ my pie!cat 
vdertaking with roger chu ful nt: 

In this, and one or ta foion iny papers, I ſhall trace 
out the hiſtorv of fte wit, and 19 10h; zuiſh the dereral 
kn's of it as they have eva led in Halbes „t ages of the 
world. This 0 tak the mere udcelarv at prelene, be- 
cauſe | obſerved th re wor tte 9 On foot laſt Winter 
tu revive forme of thote ant qed modes of wit that 
have buen long explode on of the commomnvcalel of 
utters. There ware ferent farms ant 1 any yrics handed 
Sr | in acioftc. bv winch mans fone of rhe moſt ar- 
tant undilpured Dio heonds anout the non n begs to en- 
tert ain ambit s tans, wal % tet up tor polite 
authors, I hall theretore teterthe art leng b thoſe many 
arts of falie git, in lieh 4 Weiner docs net bew hin wt 
a man of a beute genus. but of grew midutiry, 

Phe fi. fi fpucics of faite wit which the met with is 
very veacrals.e ter i tnquity, and has produced forcral 
pieces winch have lived very ucar as le WEN the lliad u- 
ſelf: Im an tl Got poclnd printe | among the minor 
Greek ports, which retemble t e tivur of — g, a pair 
of un o, au ax, 2 lune, ler d's pipe, and an altar, 
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os fe * the firſt, it is a little oval poem, and may na 
my pert be called a ſcholur's egg. I would endeavour 
t itch It, or, in moe inmelligihle language, to tranf. 
[irc nt — engiith, did not T nnd the interpretation of 
very chalet; for the author ſeems to have been more 
intent upon the izuic of his poem than upon the ſenſe 
of it. a 

Ihe pir of wings confilt of twelve verſes, or rather 
feutiic F<, erer ve ite dec rcaliny 4 7 Jually in its meaſure 
according tom wann im the v ing. The ſuhject of 
it, as in the ttt ot the pms witch follow, bears ſome 
remote uf nate with the ure, fer it deſcrit es a god of 
love, whe» 15 al WS £3 0 1212 u ins. 

The ax, mtl. would have been a 2204 figure for 
a lamy , til in doc of i t contiſtcd of the moſt lati- 
rical parts of the w.4:% , but as it is in the original, I 
take it to ha. been nr. et bus the Pp: eſy of an ax 
which u: conccrated to Yhnerva, aud was thought w 
have been hh me that Eis mile vie of in the build 
ing H the ron worſe; With akin] hall leare to 
thun. 1 ideratitin of the ciitics, I am apf to think that 
ty pots. ws wrTen originaily upon the av, like thoſe 
which in males cutlers inferibe upon theis knives ; 
ond ihn therefore tie put niit remmint in us ancient 
ſhape, th ak thi as ti. FI; oh : 

The ft. nherd's Pte man be ln d to % 1! of muhe; 
for wt bs « tet „r nine different l. ntl; tres, which 
by heir feveral let rot zn he 44. Bo the old 
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"Min. 
The altar is inferred with tlie: . Txqilus, the 
fon of licculn; which, bb ah, ++ 4 £5 we bell 
tliat theſe faife piecaus of wit a: 5 aacient than 
the auth is to whaws elecy WO OF ter., at lealt 
I wi'l never be perſuaded, int nan 2 v ner 15 Theo 
critus could have been the auth of „ e ape 
works. i 

It was mmpotitt!:: for a an to [ in theie feb 
formanc:s who was not a bun wy cr at leafta 
deipner : he was ark of ll th d. hu NYT f rae 
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_— „lich ne minded to write upon, and ifterwards 
cento n ne deveription to the u gung of his fubictt, The 
— is to contact or dil ase witit ae u cling to tis 
mm which it was cad. In a word, ti. « cries were 
t be cramped or extenued to the dymentions of the frame 
tut was preparcd rr them; 5 and t. Adee, » the fare of 
thoſe tions whom the tvram Procrufics atoll ge 
in his «wa bed ; If they wore t. thort, ne liretcacd then 
o a ach, ai lf they wie too Jong, chopped oft x part 
of their legs, tül tue ined the couch which he had pre- 
red for them. 

Mr. Dry den hiats at tis olfulcte Kind of wit in one of 
rie following veries in ins Mac Flecud; which an Engliſh 
reader cannot under ſtand, who does not know that thete 
ze thote hittle poems ae mentioned in the thape of 
wings and altars : 


— Chooſe for thy command 
Some peace ful province in ac roſtic land; 

here ma' thou wings diſplay, and altars raiſes 
Aud torture one poor word a thouſand ways. 


This faſhion of falſe wit was revived by ſeveral poets 
of the laſt age, and in particular it may be met with among 
Yr. Herbert's poems; and, if I am not miſtaken, in the 
te inſlatiou of Du Bartas. I do not remember any other 
kind of work among the moderns which more reſembles 
the performances I have mentioned, than that funous 
picture of King Charles the Firſt, w hich has the whole 
book of Pfalms written in the lines of the face and rhe 
hair of the head. When I was laſt at Oxford, I peruicd 
oe of the w hiſkers; and was realing the other, but 
could nt vo fo fir in it as | wow have done, by reaſon 
of rhe enen of my friends and feilowerr ravel! ro, 
vu al of them Due! Ted * ire uch a Picce of uri ity 
Ie fhnc hs ard, t dun ere is COW an eMmimeat ww! irings 
Ftcr in corn, who has tranier wed all = Old Fed 
rat in 4 Fil- ee n if the fashion 

3 1 mmroduce the thick Kind or wiss which were 1a 
Se fo.ac y dars ago, he proaiies to add two or three 
tu, Ci 
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tupernumerary locks, that thall comtam ail the A 
pha. He dei:gned this wiz oviginuyty for King Wiliam, 
having difpoled of the two books of Rings in the tag 
forks of the foretop; but that glorious mwnarch ding 
before the wig was finimed, these is a ipace left in it tor 
the face of anv one that tas a mind to purchete it. 

But to return to our ancient pocms in p'dture; [ 
would humbly propote, for the bencut ot our modery 
ſmarterers in poctry, that they » ould 1911476 their be- 
thiren among the ancients in theft ingen us devices, [ 
have communicated tins thought ta a young pectieal 
lover of my acquamtance, who micnds to preient hu 
miſtreſs with a copy of verſes in the ſhape of her faz 
an-, it he tells me true, he hs alrcaue hmthed the three 
firſt fiicks of it. He has likewiſe promiſed me ta get the 
meaſure of his miſtref,'s marriage-tinzcr, with a delizn 
to make a pu-ly 1a the faſhionable ring, which thall er- 
actly fit it. It is fo very caſy to enlange upon a good 
hint, tat 1 do not queſtion but my ingeujous reader 
will apply what I have fd te many other particulars; 
and that we ſhall fre the town nie in a very little time 
with poctical tippets, handkerciiers, taff - boxes, ard 
the like female ornaments, I ill deren conclude 
with a word of advice to thoſe admirable !nglifh authors 
who call themſelves Pindaric writers, that they would 
apply thenife! ves to his kind of wit without Tofs of time, 
as being provrled berter than any other puts with verſes 
of ail {izcs aud dimenſions, 
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Operofe nihi! agunt. SENECAs 


Buſy about nothing. 


THERE is nothing more certain, than that every man 

would be 2 wit if he could; and notv itliſtanding 
pedinrs of a pretended depth an fo:idiry are apt to de- 
cry the writings of a polite autor, as Flath and Froth, 


they all of them ſhew upon occalica, that ther 7 
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fare no pins to arrive at the character of thoſe u hom 
ther fern t det te, For this reafon we often find them 
endeavour; £m works of fancy, winch coft them infinite 
peng in e product, The truth of it is, a man had 
better be 4 en- iwerttana wit, were one to 8 in that 
tle det cle elaborate trilles hien have been the inven- 
nous of tucl authors as were often matters of great learn- 
ns, but no VEN, 

In vii let paper J mentioned forne of tho falle wits 
anon the ancients, and in this thall give the reader tvo 
& three other {rears of then, that flou; ithed to the tame 
early ages of the world, The nin | mall produce are 
the Lest itt or of antiquity, that 
woul-! eke an exception, without anv reaſon, againſt 
tome plticular letter in the Alphabet, fo as not to admit 
t once into 2 whole poem, One Tryphiodorus was a 
great maitcr in ths kind of writing. He compoſed an 
odyifey, or epic poem, on the adventures of Ulyſſes, con- 
ting of four-and-rwenty books, having entirely baniſhed 
the letter A from his firſt book, which was called 45, 
+ Lachs a non Lucendo, becauſe there was not an A 
in it, His ſecond book was inſcribed Beta, for the fame 
reaſon. In thort, the poet excluded the whole four-and- 
wwenty letters in their turns, and ſhewed them, one aſter 
another, that he could do his buſineſs without them. 

it mult have been very pleaſant to have ſeen this poet 
avo:ding the reprobate letter, as much as another would 
a falle quantity, and making his eſcape from it through 
tie feveral Greek dialects, when he was preſſed with it 
in any particular ſyllable. For the moſt apt and elegant 
word in the whole language was rejected, like a diamond 
with a flaw in it, if i appeared blemiſhed with a wrong 
letter. I ſhall oaly obſerve upon this head, that if the 
work | have here mentioned had been now extarrt, the 
Odette of Trephiedorns, in all probabilitv, would have 
been oftener guoter! he our learned pedants than the 
Ger of Homer, V\ hat a perpetual fund would it have 
beer: of obfotere words and phrafes, unuſual barbariſms 
and ru cittce. noun eue, and compiicatert dialects! 
I make no queſtion but it would have been looked upon 

as 
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as one of the moſt valuable treaſurics of the Greek 


tongue. 

| find likewiſe among the ancicnts that ingenious kind 
of conceit, which the modernes d1(t.nouth by the name of 
a Rebus, that does not firk a letter but a whole 2 
by fubſtiruting a picture in its place. When Cri wa 
one of the maſters of the Roman mint, he placed the hyure 
of an clephant upon the revert of th public mor." ; me 
word Cæfar ngnfring an ele; ohant i the Punic lags 
guage. This was autitictally contrived by Cafzr, be- 
caut it was not lawful for a private man to emp un 
on figure upon the coin of che commonwealth, C 
v ho was fo called from the founder of ius F wily, tha 
was marked on the noſe with a little wen like a rerch, 
which is e in latin, inftead of Marcs Tullius Cicer, 
ordered the words Marcus Tullius with the figure of a 
vetch at the end of them to be inſcribed on a public mo- 
nument. This was done probably to ſhew that he was 
neither aſhame! of his name or family, notwi hſtanding 
the envy of his competitors had often reproached hun 
win both. In the tame manner we read of a famous 
buil-liog that was marked in fevera! parts of it with the 
fi gurcs "of a frog and a lizard; th ie words in Gick 
havi ing been the names of the architects who by the ls 
of their country were never permitted to inſcribe thut 
own names upon their works. For the fame reafon its 
thought, that the forclock « f the horſe, in the antique 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Aurclius, represents at a 
diſtance the ape of aa owl, to intimate the country of 
the ſtatuarv, who, i in all probability, vas an Arizenan. 
This kind of wit was very much in vorue among our 
ovn counremea about an gg or rwo g, who did not 
practiie n for any oblique rexton, as the ancients ance 
mentioned, but purely four the . of being wits, 
Among innumerable inſtances that may be given of tus 
nature, 1 thail produce the devi « fone Mr. Newberry 
as I find it mevrioned by our len Cambden in his e- 
mains. Mir. New berry, to reprctent lis rame by a pic- 
ture, hung up at his "door the um Of a vew -tree that 
had ſeveral burrics up en it aud in the undſt of them 
a 81 
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r erent go golden N hung upon a bouyh of the tree, which 
beute help of a little tale ſpelling made up the word 
New - perrV. 

| th. conclud+ this topic with a rebus, which has 
bun Incl y ew n out of tree- fone, avi erecte over two 
of the portals of Blenhenn haute, being the figure of a 


monitrous 1 nme. rm tv es 4 2 tie 6 xk. For the 


bit undder Handi of which eie, | mult acquaint 
mi Englith reader 1 Tac ck has the nii+{y tune 10 be 
dem Latin by te {ume word th n Wms a Frenche 

n . 4 a hon ie an emblem of the Engliſh nation. 
bac a de tec in ſo nue a pile of building les like a 
ben in au herne pony and Lam very toriy the truly 
PLemous architct would fuller the ſtatuary to blemich 
be excellent plan with fo poor a conceit. but | hope 

at J have faid will gin quarter for the cock, and de- 
her him our of tne in's paw. 

I find Ikenite in ancient times the conceit of making 
an echo talk teniibly, and give rat onal anſwers. If this 
could be excufe ible in any writer it would be in Ovid, 
where he introduces the echo. as a nymph, before ſhe was 
worn aan into nothing but a voice, Tue learned Eraf- 
ms, though a man of wit and genius, has compoſed a 
a uc upon ths liv Kind of device, and matte ufe of 

0 ho who fees to have — a verv cxntiaordinary lin- 
5 d for the anſwers the purfon the talks with ia Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, according as the found the tyvlla- 
blue hich ſhe was to teh at in anv of thote Icarned lan- 
wigs, Budibris, in ridicule of this falte Kindt of wat, 
. Acſcribed Orfin bewnihiag the luf: of his bear to a 
L tov echo; whois of grit uſe ro the poet in fever al 
67:98, as ſhe dogs not only repiat after lim, but helps 
out h Werte, and furnihcs hun with riyincs, 

d , 

He ra , and k. pr as wavy a C1 as 
Strat Hercules for has of Htylaz; 
Fare ing tac vValices to repeat 

The acc: vis ot his fader gert. 

He brat his breaft ad i ore his hairs 
Fur .vis of ais dear co 'Y beat, 
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© That echo from the hollow ground 

His doletul wailings did retound 

Mine wiltfully, by many times, 

Than io finall ports play-toot rk vmes, 
That make her, 3 in their rucful fiories, 

To anfwer ty tat 'rogatorics, 

And moſt encontcionably depote 

Things of which the nothing Knows: 
And when the has ſaid all ihe can ſay, 
"Tis wreotted to the lover's fancy, 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Eruin, 
Art thou ticd to my ——echo, Roin? 

I thought th had” Corn d to budge a ſtep 
For tear, quoth echo, Marcy — 

Am not I here to rake thy part ? 

Then what has quell'd thy ftubborn heart? 
Have theſe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quar rel Bled 

Nor did I ever wine n or grudge 1 it 

For thy dear fake * Quoth the, Mum 
Think'ſt thou "twill not be laid th dith, 
Thou turu'dft thy back? Quath echo, Piſh. 
To run from thoſe th*hadit ove rowme 
Thus cowardly ! Quoth ett, um. 

But wiat a- vergrac makes ior ty 

From me to xs thing coarmcy ? 

Or it thon Hadii not thong i me, 

Nor what I have er im'd or hee, 

Ye' thame aud horn re prevail 

To keep ther thus from tacning tail: 

For who would er ge i 14-4511 d his blnod in 
H:s honour? tne Oct ne, a pudding,” C. 
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No. LX. WEDNESDAY, MAY 5. 


Hoc eſt quod palles? Cur quis non prandeat, hoc efi ? 
PERS. 


I: it for this you gain thoſe meagre looks, 
And ſacrifice your dinner to yuur books? 


GEVERAL kinds of falſe wit that vaniſhed in the 
refined ages of rhe world, diſcovered themſelves again 
in the time of monkiſh ign . rance. 

A+ the monks were the maſters of all that little learn- 
ing vhich was then extant, and had their whole lives 
dtcngaged from bufinefs, it is no wonder that feveral of 
tiem, why wanted genius for higher performances, em- 
| ploved many hours in the compoſition of ſuch tricks in 
| writing as required much time and little capacity. I hat e 
ſcen half the Æncid turned into Latin rhymes by one of 
the heaur.r-e/prits of that dark aye; who ſays in his 

preface to it, that the Æneid wanted nothing but the 
tweets of rhyme to make it the moſt porfect work in its 
kind, I have likewiſe ſeen an hymn in hexame ters to 
the Virgin Marv, which filled a whole buok, though 
t confilted but of the eight following words: 


Tot, tibi, ſunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, fidera, Cælo. 


. Thou haſt as many virtues, O Virgin, as there are ſtars 
in heaven ! 


The poet rung the changes upon theſe eight ſeveral 
words, and by that means made his verfes almoſt as nu- 
merous as the virtu-s and thc ftars which they cele- 
brated. It is no wonder that men who had fo much time 
upon their hands, did not only reſture al! the antiquated 
pieces of falſe wit, but enriched the world with inven- 
tions of their own. It was to this age that we owe the 
production of anagrams, which is nothing elfe but a 
tanimuration of one word into another, or the — 
Y 
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of fame ſct of letters into diflerent werds; which 
mayhange nieht into dav. or lack into white, if Chance, 
hh 15 the goddets that prefides over theſe torts of com- 


* all f- direct. I remember a witty author, 
in allution to this kind of writing, calls his rival, wha, 
it feems was diſtorted, and bad hi limbs ſet in places 
that did not properly belong to them, The Anagram d 
Man. 

When the anagramatiſt takes a name to work upon, 
he conliders it at firſt as a mine not broken up, which 
will not ſhew the treafure it contains till he ſh Il have 
ſpent many hours in the fe rch of it; for it is his buſings 
to find out one word that conceals itſe f in another, ard 
to exami e the letters in all the variety of ft-tous in 
which t::ey can poſſibly be ranged. I have heard of a 
gentleman who, whea this kind of wit was in faſhicn, 
endeavoured to gain his miſtrefs's heart by it: ſhe wa 
one of the fincſt women of her age, and known by the 
name of the lady Mary Boon. The lover not being 200 
ro mike any thing of Mary, by certain iberties inqufgel 
to this Kind of writing, converted it into Moll; and ger 
having ſhut himfelf up for half a vear, with indefa ige 
iaduttry produced an anngram. Upon the prefentiov : 
to his mittreſs, who was a little vexed in her heart <: 
hertc!f de taded into Moll Bon, ſhe told hun, ta 1.2 
inſinite tur, riſe, that he had nuttaken her turname, fer 
that it was not Boon but Bubun, 


— I orinis 
Et. utes labor — 


The lover was thundersfiruck with his m'<fortune, inſo- 
much that in a little time atter he let ts fentes, which 
indeed had been very much unpaucck by that continua! 
ap lication he had given to his anggran. 

The acroftic was probably inveaed about the fame 
time with the anagram, though it is unpoliille to decide 
whe her the inventor of the one or the other were the 
greater b! chhead. The F:nple acrofic is nothing out 


the Laine of title of a periva ur thing made out on 
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i letters of fevernl ve tes, and by that means writ- 
nor the manner of the Chincſe, in a perpendicular 
ut beiides thetfe there are compound ac:oftics when 
mmol letters fond two of three deep: I have feen 
- of them where the vertes have not only been edyed 
a name at (he extrenity, but hive hid the ſame 
we running down hke a cam through the middle of 
poet im. 
Lure is :nother near relation of the anazrams and 
acre, which is commonly called a chronogram, This 
If tot vit appears very often on many modern m. dals, 
"T7 iy th le of Germany, lien t ev repretent in the 
yl Ct cription the vear in which thev were coined. Thus 
ve fe on a medal of Guſtavus Adolplius the following 
voris, CMRISTVS DvX trGo TRIV Menus. If vod 
ti the pa.ns to pick out the hgures of the ſcveral v rds 
and range them in their proper older, you will find they 
amount to MDCXVVVIIL, or 1627, the vear in which 
the medal was li ampcd; for as fome of the letters dit- 
tnguith theintelves from the reſt, and overtop their fal- 
uo, they are to be coulidered in a double capacity, both 
a> letters and as figures. Your laborious German wits 
vill turn over 4 whole diftion:rv for one of theſe 1 inge- 
pious devices. A man would think they were ſe arching 
atter an apt clathcal term; but inſtead ot that they are 
lar out a word that hes an L, an MI, or a D in it. 
. a en therefore we meet with any of thei inſcriptions, 
ve u he to much to look in them for the thought as for 
ie vear of the Lord. 

Tue Bouts Rimez were the favourites of the French 
nation for a whole age t gether, and that at a time when 
it abovnded in wit and le rning. They were a lift of 
nd, that rhyn e to One an. ther, drawn up by another 
band, and given to a poet, who wis tom e a poem to 
the ihymes in the fame order that they were placed upon 
tag ut; the more uncommon the rhymes were, the more 
crramduary was the genius of the poet that could ace 
ermmodate luis vertes to them. I do not know any 
grewter int.ance of the decay of wit and learning among 
lic E :cack, lich generally follows the decienſion of em- 
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pire, thanhe endeavouring to reſtore this fooliſh kind 
of wit. If the reader will be at the trouble to fee exam- 
pics of it, let him look into the new Mercure Galan; 
were the author every month gives a lift of rhymes to 
be filled up by rhe ingenious, in order to be communi. 
cated to the public in the Mercure for the ſucceedi 
month. That fur the month of November laſt, which 
now lies before me, is as follows: 
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One would he amazed t ſee ſo lcamett a man as Menace 
talking ſerioully on tis Kint of teifle in the following 
age : 

«. Monſieur de la Chamb haste! mo, that he never 
© knew what he was goin, to wile den he took his 
© pen into his hand; but on ene ways pros 
© duced another : tor m7 I never knew whit 
© I ſhould write next when | 1. making verics. In the 
© firſt place I gor 4! me rf: Oc, wgether,, and was at» 
© terwards periavs an one mouths in falling rhe 
© up, IT one dw theved Monicur Goſbaud a compo» 
„ fition of this nature, in uch, among others, I had 
© made uſe of the four fuilowing rhymes, Amarylis, 
4 Phillis, Marne, Arne, «deiicing him to give me bis 
© opimon of it: he told me unmediately, that my veric 
« were good for nothing: and upon mv aſking his ta- 
4 jon, he tail, becauſe the rivimes are too common; 
and for that reaton eaſv to be put into verſe. Mars, 
favs I, if it be to, I am very well rewarded for all te 
* pains I have been at. But, by Monteur Gombaud's 
© leave, nutwithſtanding the ſeverity of rhe * 
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8 the verſes were Cd. Vid. XII xAGIANA., Thus far 
Claimed Menye, whom I have tranflated word for 
word. 

Thc fit occaſion of theſe Bouts Rimez made them in 
ſem manner excubabie, as they were talks which the 
Front Ladies wid to umpote on their lovers. But when 
zerwe author, like 11 nn abve-meanoned, taſked him- 
ti, could there be any thing more ridiculous? Or would 
p- One he apt to believe tit the author plaved bouty, 
did not m ke his lift of rhymes till he had tinithcd 
his poem? 

Ia“ only add, that this piece of falſe wit has been 
fic v ndiculcd by Monteur Saratin, in a poem entitled, 
LiDe des Louts Rim, The Rout of the Bouts 
1 ne. 

muß fabjoin to this laſt Kind of wit the double 
rv Which are ute in doggerel poetry, and gene- 
al applauded by i noraut readers. It the thouyht of 
te couptet in ſuch compolitions is good, the riiyme adds 
hrtie to it; and if bad, it will not be in the poder of the 
rhyme to recommend it. I am afraid that great numbers 
ef thote v ho adnure the incomparable Hu ibras, do it 
Kore on account of theſe doggeicl rhyn es than of the 
parts tiwit really delwi ve adam ation. 1 am ture 1 have 
beard the 


Pelpit, drum eccl-faftic, 

Was beat with fiii iaitcad of a flick ;—- 
and 

There was an ancient ſage philoſopher 

Who had read Alexander Roſ over— 


more frequently quoted than the finclt pieces of wit in 
Lic whole pocin. C. 
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No. LXI. THURSDAY, MAY 15. 


Non equider ftudeo, bollatis ut mihi nugis 
Pagina turgeſcat, dare pondus idonva famo. Pray, 


Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty tritles, or io Fy_ ll ray prge 
With wind and noir. Dix DES, 


FHERE i is no Kind of falſe wit witch hs been ſo te. 

commended by the pra*tice of al! ages, as that which 
conſiſts in a jingle of words, and is eure chende under 
the general name of Punning. It is inde rmpoſlible to 
Kill 2 weed which the foul has a natural di fpa t tan 19 
produce. The ſced of punning arc in the ma! of all 
men; and though they may be fut: 4 by re. en, Tt» 
flectuoa, and good ſeuſe, tucy will be very apt te that 
up in the greuteſt genius that is not broken aud cult- 
vated by the rules of art, Im:tation is natural to us, and 


when it docs not raife the rad to PUury, pebuting, 


muſic, or other more noble arts, it often U cas out 14 
pus and quibbles. 

Ariitotle, in the eleventh chapter of his beok of rice 
toric, deienbe< rwo or three kinds of pans, v hich he 
en * paragrims, among the bcautics of g writing, aud 
pr duces inltances of them out of ſy the greek 
authors in the Greek ton ue, Cicero Er iwrinbled e- 
veral „f his works with puns; and in his bock, where 
he as down the rules of orutory. quotes abundance at 
ſfa.in2s as pieces of wit, which aifo upon cx tien 
pro c arrunt puns: but che age in which the pun chiefly 
q riſhed was the reign of King James the Fit. That 
ned monarcli was himicif a tolerable puarer, art 
made very few biſhops or privy-counfellers that! ! 
Bt forme time or other ngnalizcd themielres by u“ cinch 
or a Conundrum. It was therefore in thts age“ * 0 
pun appeed with pomp and dignitv. Ir had bet. 9.91 
ad until into merry ſpeeches and ludicrous compolittaas, 
but was now delivered with great gravity from tac 3 
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or pronounced in the mt folomn manner at the covncil- 
The Ercateſt authors, in their uit rin rk, 


tue. 
made frequent ute of puns. The ſermons of Biſhop An- 
trews, and the tragedies of Shit. r, are full of them. 
The firner was punned mr repentance by the former; 
z in the latter nothing ie hene vival than to tee a hero 
weepmg and quiol im to adozen lines together, 

I mi 7 4 ** tief rea att horitics, which ſeem ro 
Ne given 4 kind of Linction to this picce of faife wit, 
ta a he annere of rixtorte have treated of punnin 
vr verb erent re tuck, an divided the leveral inds 4 
j » had mans, that are reckoned among the figures 
neh. ond recommended as ornaments in diſcourie. 
| rm ence 4 country ſchootmaſter of my acquaintance 
td ne once, that he had been in company with a gen- 
n whom he looked upon to be the greateſt Para- 
anni among the moderns. Upon inquiry, I found 

med friend had dived that day with Mr. Swan. 
mats puntier ; and defiring him to give me fome 
wn of Nr. Swan's converfution, he told me that he 
ncratly talked in the Paranematia, that he tometimes 
ze meg the Ploct, but tier in his humble opinion he 
tin d molt in the Ant mals, 

wut m here omit, that a farmons Univertity of this 
Load was formerly very much infefted with | ins 3 but 
whetice or no this mig lit ne ariſe from the tens and 
miribes in which was firuwrcd, and which are now 
drained, T matt leave to the determination oft more ſkil- 
ful n.ruratills, 

After this hort hiftory of punning. one world wonder 
how it thould be 6 entirely trmnthed owe of the learned 
world as it is at praſent; efpuoiatly fince} it had found a 
place in the writings of the mot ancient polite: authors. 
To account for this we muſi confider, that the lirit race 
of authors, who were the great heroes in writing, were 
deftirrice of all rules and arts of criticiſm; and for that 
reaſon, though they excel later writers in grearnefs of 
genius, they fall ſhort of them in accuracy and correct» 
nels. The moderns cannot reach their beauties, bur can 
a their unpertectivns, Wicca the world was 2 
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ed with thefe authors of thc tirſt eminence, there grow 


up another fot of weitere, who gained themſelves a repu. 
t tien by tac remarks ichn they made on the works of 
thote who prece: '.d them. It was one of the emp Ov. 
ments of theft ft condary avthors to diſtingguiſh the fever 
Kinds of wit by terms © art, and to conſider them a 
n re or leſs perfect, ccording us they were founded in 
truth. It is no wonder theretore, tat even ſuch anthur; 
as leres, Piare, and Cicero, Dowuld have fuck little 
blemiihes os arc not to be met with in wathors of 4 much 
inferior character, who hae written net thote fevers! 
hiemiſhes were ditcovercd. I do not find that there was 
a proper feparation made between pun and true wit by 
anv of the nucient authors, except Quintilian and Loa 
girus. But when thts dutineton was once tettled, i it was 
very natural for all men of ſenſe to agree in it. Abt 
tle revival of this falte wit, it happeucd about the tine 
f the revival of letters; but as ſoon as it was once de- 
tected, it immediatcly vanithed and difappcared. At the 
ſame time there is no queſtion, but as it has funk in ore 
age and roſe in another, it will again recover itfclf in 
ſome distant period of time, us pedantry and ignorance 
fla!l prevail upon wit t tente. And, to peak the 
truth. 1 do very much ap prehend, by lum. of rhe laſt 
winter $ productions, which had their ſets of admirers, 
thut our poſterity will in a few vears degenerate into 2 
r:ce of pur. fer, ; at lcaſt, a man may be very excuſable 
for any P; wehc ions of this Kind, that has ſcen Acroftic 
handed about the town with great tecrecy ant applz * 
to winch I muſt aifo wad little epryuram called the 
Wirches Prayer, that tell into verſe when it was read 
either backward 7 forw ard, excepting only that it curled 
one way and bictiei t other. When one ces there are 
actually uch pains-tarkcrs imony eur Prinih wits, who 
can tell whar it m av end in? I we mult lath one anorher, 
let ir be with the monly firckes of wit and farire; forl 
am of the od pl iiotopher” d ohinion, that if J mit ſuffer 
feen one or the other, I wouid rather it thould be from 
the paw of 4 hon, than the hoof of an ais. I do not 
Spcak this out of any ſpirit of party. There is a mot 
crying 
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erving dulnefs on both fiddes. T have feen Tory Acroftics 
and Wi nig Anagrams, and do not quarrel w ith cither of 
them, bec tuſe the v are W nig, vr Tories. but becauſe 
they are Anagrams and Acroltics. 
But to return to punning. Havmy purſued the hiſtor 

of a puny from its original to its downfall, I thall here 
define it to be a conceit ariſiug from the nfe of two words 
that agree in the found, but differ in the ſenſe. The 
onlv w av therefore 0 try a piece of it, 1s to tranſlate it 
int a different language ; if it bears the teſt, you may 
prom unce it true ; but if it \amithes in the experiment, 
ru may conclude it to have been a pun. In ſhort, one 
my lay of a pun, as the countryman deſcribed his night- 
in-Aale, that it is vor © profterea mnt, a und, and no- 
thing but a found. On the contrary, one may repretent 
true wit by the deſcription which Ariftenetus makes of a 
tne woman; when the is drefled the is beautiful, when 
the is undreffed the is beautiful; or as Mercerus has 
tranflared it more emphatically, Dnduitur, formola ot ; 
. , Of L forma M. C 
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Scribendi rec ſapere ett & principium & fons. Hos. 


Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 
Ros cov mon. 


M* Locke has an admirable rofl. tion upon the diffe- 
rence of wit and judgment, u hereby be endeavours 

to they the rcaſe n why thex are not alwavs the ralenrs of 
the fame perſem. His words arc as follow: * And 
hence, perhaps, may be given eme realun of that come 
mon obſervation, that men who hase 4 greu deal of 
wir and prompt menorics, have not alwavs the clearett 
* iudgment, or deepeſt reaſon. For wit lym moſt in the 
© aTemblage of ideas, and purting the ” gerter with 
6 quick ack and variety, wherein can be t nd any re- 
© ſembiance or cungruity, thereby to make up pleifant 
+ pictures 
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Hure: and agrecable viſens n the fancy ; judg 
on the contrary, lice quite en the other 6 bs, m tepare- 
: c retully one from anchor, ideas wherein can te 
6 f 8 the Ie iſt G lercnec „ thereby to avoid being mil. 
* icd by finitirudle, and by athaity tot He one thing for 
© anot cr. Thi & a u av Ti pre Cc * ung diene COntiary 
© to me taphor and ailuton ; 4 therein. fr thi mult pan. 
hies that entertainment and picatunty of wit which 
© &rikes fo lively en the fancy, and is therefore to 3+ 
© ceptuble to all pevple.” 

This iS I think the beſt and m-f pi f phical acorn 
that I ever met with of wit, witch generally, thru 
not alv aVs, C. mhliits in fach a reembllunce ar d chungen 
of ide as as this author mentions. I thail only add t. , 
by way of explanation, that every relemblancc of idcas 
is not that which we call wit, unlcls it be fuch an ae 
that gives Delight and Surpritc to thic rcadcr: theſe two 
properties ſcem  efſential to wit, more partic uiarly the lat 
of them. In order therefore that the retemblance inthe 
ideas be wit, it is necflary that the was fluid not lie 
too near one another in the nature of things; tor whae 
the lik cnct> is obvious, it gives no ſurpriſe. To — ire 
one man's ſinging to that of another, or to repretent the 
whitcnets of any object by that of miik and ſnow, or the 
variety t its colours by tliaſe of the rainbow, cannot be 
c led wit, unlefs, beſides this obe iets 1clcmblance, there 
be me further congruity diſcovered in the two ideas 
that is capuble of giving the render ſome furprite. 
Thus when a poct tells us, the boſ em ef his mifirets 15 
as white as now, there is no wit in the comparitun: 
bur when h. add, wich a gh, that it is as cold too, t 
then grows into wit. Lyery reader s memory may tup- 

iv him with innumer: ble li. nces of the fame nature. 
For this reaton the hmilitudes in Þhcroic POTS, who en- 
deavour rather to fill the mind with great e. ncept! ns, 
than to divert it with ſuch as are new and ſurpriüng, 
have feldom any thing in them that can be called wit 
Nir. I OCR s acc unt of w it, v th tos mort — 
Ci, mprel bends mot of tlie #7 decies Of w it, 45 metaphors, b. 
militudes, ac erics, Ea, mutouy pareblcs, fables, 
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dreams, viſions, dramatic v.mnmmys, buricfques, and all the 
— «ds of mlatum: as there are many ther pieces of 
ue. how re mee „ever then may appear at firit tight, 
tr m tue fore: Inngn C * eri Prien, * uch pon cxamination 
will be found to 1pree unn . 

As tive Mit; eacrally contits in this reſcmblance and 
cru of iden, tail wit chacky contitts in the reſe m- 
neo and corgruny ſometimes of fingle letters, as in 
A* rn, chronograms, ip wrams, ave wroſtics ; ſome- 
ti of tl hes, o in ches and dov ch rlivmes: ſome- 
emes of words, us in bun, and quitboic ; and ſometimes 
of W f rence or pom ct into the tryure of eggs, 
es or al : nay tame carry the men of wit fo far, 
„ „alert it cen to external * , and ro look 
ven a nun as an ingeni us purivn, that can reſemble the 
tone, polite, or tace of another, 

JV, rig wit confifts in the reftumblance of idcas, and 
Fal wit in tlie reſemblance of word, according do the 
tre nun in ances; there is anotiier Kone | of wit which 
c nts pity in the retemblance of ens, and partly in 
t ak ec of words, which for distinction fake I 
1 cal wit wit. Inis kind of wit is that which 
„ nds in Cone, more than in any author that cver 
wrote. Mir. MV ler s l.ewifc Arent deal of it. Me. 
Urnen is very Harte in it. Mileen had a genius 


heicli e „ n. Swank i in the farac clats with NIiitom. 
1 * * * * . * * 

The Iriliin,, even in their epic poetry, are full of it. 

Nonficur Bt au, who formed himſelt upen the ancicut 


poets, hens where rejected it with ſcorn. If we 
Loh after mixt wit among the Greek writers, we ſhall 
and ono here but in tlie cpis rummititts. There are 
ao fine ftrokes of it in the little porn ascribed to 
IM cus, v hich by that, as well as mony other marks, 
betrays itte to be 4 mwlern compoſition, If we look 
ine the Latin writers, we find none of this mixt wit 
in Vngil. Lucretiu „or Carullus ; very little in Horace 3 
bur a proat deai of it in Ovid; and ſcarce any thing elle 

In M. 13 tial. 
Or of the innumeratle branches of mixt wit, I thall 
Cv. one inltauce which may be met with in all the 
Willers 
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writers of this claſs, The patlion of love in ite nature 
has been thou:zht to reſemble fire; for which reaſon the 
words fire and flame are made uſe of to ſignify Love, 
The witty poets therefore have taken an advantage from 
the doubtful meaning of the word tire, to make an ind. 
nite number of witticiſms. Cowley, obſerving the old 
regard of his miſtrefs's eyes, and at the fame time their 
power of producing love in him, conſiders them as burn. 
ing-glaſſes made of ice; and finding himſelf able to live 
in the greateſt cxtremitics of love, concludes the Torrid 
Zone to be habitable. When his miſtreſs had read his 
letter written in juice of lemon by holding it to the fire, 
he defires her to read it over a ſecond time by low; 
flames. When the weeps, he wiſhes it were inward 
hear that diſtilled thoſe drops from the limbec. When 
the is abſent, he is beyond erghty, that is, thirty degrees 
nearer the pole than when the is with him. His emdi· 
tious love is a fire that naturally mounts upwards ; his 
happy love is the beams of heaven, and his unhappy lore 
flames of hell. When it does not let him fleep, it is 
flame that ſends up no ſmoke; when it is oppoſed by 
counſel and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by the 
winds blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree u 
which he had cut his loves, he obſerves that his written 
flames had burnt up and withered the tree. When he 
reſolves to give over his paſſion, he tells us that one bum 
like him for ever dreads the fire. His heart is an Eu, 
that inſtead of Vulcan's ſhop, incloſes Cupid's forge in it. 
His endeavouring to drown his love in wine, is throwng 
oil upon the tire. He would infinuate to his mifirels, 
that the fire of love, like that of the fun, which produces 
ſo many living creatures, ſhould not only warm but beet. 
Love in another place cooks plcaſure at his fire. Some- 
times the poet's heart is frozen in every breaſt, and ſome- 
times ſcorched in every eyc. Sometimes he is drowned 
in tears, and burnt in love, like a ſhip ſet on fire in the 
middle of the fea. 

The reader may obſerve, in every one of theſe inſtances, 
that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with thoſe af 
love ; and in the fame ſentence, ſpeaking of it both &. 
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. a paſſion and as real fire, ſurpriſes the reader with thoſe 


feming reſemblances or contradictions that make up all 
the wit in this kind of writing. Mixt wit therefore is a 
compotitien of pun and true wit, and is more or leis per- 
&.& as the reſemblance lies in the ideas or in the words: 
its foundations are laid partly in falthood, and partly in 
eroth | reaſon puts in her claim for one half of ir, and 
exravagance for the her. The only province there- 
fre for this Kind of wit, is epigram, or thote little occa« 
onal poems that in their own nature are norhing elſe 
„da titluc of epigrams. I cannot conclude this head of 
a xt wit, without owning that the admirable poct, out 
of whom I have taken the examples of it, had as much 
true wit as any author that ever writ; and indecd all 
«ther talents of an extraordinary genius. 

t may be expected. hnce I am upon this ſubrect, that 
] hould take notice of Mr. Dryden's definition of wit; 
which, with all the deference that is due to the judg- 
ment of fo great a man, is not fo properly a definition of 
wit, as of g/d writing in general. Wit, as he defines 
it, is a propriety of words and thoughts adapted to the 
ſub ect. If this be a true detinftion of wit, | am apt to 
rink that Euclid was the greateit wit that ever ſet pen 
to paper: it is certain that never was & greater propriety 
of vords and thoughts adapted to the ſubjctt, than what 
thit author has made ulc of in his elements. I ſhall 
ny appeal to my reader, if this detimtion agrecs with 
any wen he has of Mit: if it be a true one, I am fure 
Ne. Dryden was not 03.7 a better puct, but a greater 
wit, than Mr. Cowley and Virgil a much more facetious 
man than citler Ovid or Martial. 

Boabkours, whom I look upon to. be the moſt pene - 
rating f alt che French critics, has taken pains to thew, 
that it is nnpotiible fur any tëwught to de beautiful which 
5 not juſt. and has not its foundation in the nature of 
things ; that the baſis Cf all wit is truth; and that no 
thought can be valuable, of which good ten is not the 
ground-work. Boiictu has endevoured to i ate the 
me notion in ſeveral parts of his writings, buth in proie 
«4 verſe. This is that natural way of writing, that 

Vor. I, Z beautiful 
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beautiful fimplicity, which we fo much admire in the 
compoſitions of the ancients : and which nobody deviates 
from, but thoſe who want ſtrength of genius to make x 
thought thine in its own natural beauties. Pocts who 
want this ſtrength of genius to give that maictic ſimpli- 
city to nature, which we to much admire in the works of 
the ancients, are forced to hunt »fter forcign ornament, 
and not to let any piece of wit of what kind foerer 
eſcape them. I look upon theſe writers as Gorhs in 
poetry, who, like thoſe in architecture, not being able to 
come up to the beautiful fimplicity of the old Grecks 
and Romans, have endeavoured to fupply its place with 
all rhe extravagances of an irregular fancy. Mr. Dryden 
makes a very handſome obſcrvatin, on Ovid's writing 2 
letter from Dido to AXncas, in the following word:, 
Ovid,) fays he, ſpeak ing of Virgil's fiction of Dido and 
Fneas, * x it up after him, even in the ſame age, and 
makes an ancient herome of Virgil's new-created Dido; 
« diftates à letter for her juſt before her death to the un- 
ful/fugitive ; and, very unluckily for himſelf, is 
6 aſuring a tword with a man fo much ſuperior in 
force to him on the ſame fubjctt. I think I may de 
judge of this, becauſe I have tranflared both. The 
famuus author of the Art of Love has. nothing of his 
: he borrows all trom a greater maſter in his ova 
ſſion, and, which is worfe, improves nothing 
which he finds : nature fails him, and being forced t 
his old ſhift, he bas recourſe to witticiſm. This paſſes 
indeed with his ſoft admirers, and gives him the prefe- 
nce to Virgil in their eſteem 
Were not I tu ed by fo great an authority as that 
of Mr. Dryden, I ſhould not venture to obſerve, that 
the taſte of moſt of our Engliſh poets, as well 3 
readers, is extremely Gothic. He quotes Monſieur Se- 
grais for a threefuld diſtinction of the readers of poetry: 
in the firſt of which he comprehends the rabble of reader 
whom he does not treat as ſuch with regard to the! 
quality, but to their numbers and the coarſeneſs of then 
taſte. His words are as follows : * Segrais has diſtin- 
guiſhed the readers of poetry, according ant * * 
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« city of judging, into three claſſes. He might have 
« ſaid the fame of writers roo, if he had pleaſed. ] In 
the loweſt form he places thoſe whom he calls Les Pe- 
tits Elprits, fuch things as our upper-gallery audience 
in a plav-hwulc 5 who like nothing but the huſk and 
+ rhind of wit, prefer a quibble, a cunceit, an „* 
before ſolid tenſe and elegant expreſſion: theſe are 
mob- readers. If Virgil and Martial ſtood for parlia- 
ment- men. we — already who would carry it. 
gut though they make the greateſt appearance in the 
icld, and cry the loudeſt, the beſt on?! is they are but a 
« ſort of French huguenots, or Dutch boots, 
« over in herds, but not naturalized ; who have not lands 
+ of two pounds per annum in Parnaſſus, and therefore 
+ are not privileged to poll. Their authors are of the 
« fame level, fit to repreſent them on a mountebank's 
* ſtage, or to be maſters of the ceremonies in a bear- 
garden: yet theſe are they Who have the moſt admi- 
ers. But it often happens, to their mortification, that 
© a5 their readers improve their ſtock of ſenſe, as they 
may by reading better buuks, and by converſation with 
men of judgment, they ſoon forſake them. 

muſt not diſmifs this ſubject without obſerving, that 
a* Mr. Locke in the paſſage abuvementioned has diſco- 
1vred the moſt fruitful feurce of wit, fo there is another 
of 4 quite contrary nature to it, which dues likewite 
branch itſelf out into ſeveral kinds. For not only the 
the retcmblance, but the oppeſi ion of ideas, docs very 
often produce wit; as 1 could thew in fereral little 
points, turns, and antitheſcs, that I nay pollibly enlarge 
uon in tome future fpcculatiun. C 
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Humans capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
— fi velit, & varias inducere plumas, 

Indique collatis mem bi is, ut turpiter atrum 
Definat in piſcem mulier f-rmoſa ſuperne : \ 
Spectatum admifh riſum tenratis amici? 

Credite, Piſones, iſti tabule fore lib um 
Perfimilem, cujus, velut ægri ſomnia, vanæ 


Finguntur ſpec — Hol. 


If in + picture, Piſo, you ſhould fee 
A kand{»me woman with a fiſh's tail, 
Or a man's head upon a horſe's neck, 
Or limbs of bcafts, of the moſt d.ticrent kinds, 
Cover d with feathers of all forts of birds: 
Wou'd vou not laugh, and think the painter mad? 
Truſt me that bouk is as ridiculous, 
Whoſe incoherent ſtvie, like ſick men's dreams, 
Varies all ſhapes, and mixes all extremes. 
Rosconmey. 


T* is very hard for the mind to diſengage itſelf from x 
ſubject in which it has been long employed. The 
thoughts will be rifing of themſelves from time to time, 
though we them no encouragement ; as the toſſing 
and fluctuations of the ſea continue ſeveral hours after 
the winds are laid. 

It is to this that I impute my laſt night's dream or vi- 
ſion, which formed into one continued allegory the ſeveral 
ſchemes of wit, whether falſe, mixed, or truc, that have 
been the ſubject of my late papers. 

Methought I was tranſported into a country that wa 
filled with prodigies and enchantments, governed by the 

xddefs of Falſhood, and intitled The Region of falſe 
Vit. There was nothing in the ficlds, the woods, and 
the rivers that appeared natural. Several of the trees 
bloſſomed m leaf-gold, ſome of them produced bone- 
lace, and ſome of them precious ſtones. The fountain 
bubbled in an opera tune, and were filled with ftag, 
wild-boars, and mermaids, that lived among the waters; 
at the ſame time that dolphins and ſeveral kinds — — 
p'3} 
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played upon the banks or took their paſtime in the mea- 
dows. The birds had many of them golden beaks, and 
human voices. The flowers perfumed the air with 
{melis of incenſe, amber-greaſc, and pulvillios ; and were 
ſo interwoven with one another, that they grew up in 
pieces of embroidery. The winds were filled with ſighs 
and meſſages of diſtant lovers. As I was walking to and 
fro in this enchanted wilderneſs, I could not forbear 
breaking out into ſoliloquies upon the ſeveral wonders 
which lay before me, when to my great ſurpriſe I found 
there were artificial echoes in every walk, that, by repiti- 
nons of certain words which I ſpoke, agreed with me, or 
contradifted me, in every thing I faid. In the midit of 
my converſation with theſe invitible companions, I diſco- 
vcred in the centre of a very dark grove a monſtruus fa- 
bric built after the Gothic manner, and covered with in- 
numcrable devices in that barbarous kind of ſculpture. 
I immediately went up to it. and found it to be a kind 
of heathen temple conſecrated to the god of Dulneſs. 
Upon my entrance I faw the deiry of the place dreſſed 
in the habit of a monk, with a book in one hand and a 
rattle in the other. Upon his right hand was Induſtrv, 
with a lamp burning before her; and on his left Caprice, 
with a monkey fitting on her ſhoulder. Before his fert 
there ſtood an altar of a very odd make, which, as I af- 
terwards found, was ſhaped in that manner to y 

with the inſcription that furrounded it. Upon the 
there lay ſeveral offerings of axes, wings, and eggs, cut 
in paper, and inſcribed with verſes. The temple was 
hlled with votaries, who applied themſelves to different 
diverſions, as their fancies directed them. In one part 
of it I ſaw a regiment of Anagrams, who were continu- 
ally in motion, turning to the right or to the left, facing 
about, doubling their ranks, ſhifting their ſtations, and 
throwing themſelves into all the figures and counter- 
marches of the moſt changeable and perplexed exerciſe.. 
= far from theſe was a body of — 8 
very djfproportioned ons. It was diſpoſed into 
three columns, the officers — themſelves Go line on 
the left-hand of cach column. The officers were all of 
, 23 them 
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them at leaſt fix feet high, and made three rows of 
proper men; but the coramon fo dier, who filled up the 
ſpaces between the otticers, were fuch dwarfs, cripples, 
and fcarecrows, that ove could har hv look upon them 
withour laughing. There were behind the Acrofiia 
two or three files of Chronograms, which differed on 
from the former, as their officers were equipped, like the 
figure tf time, with an hour-g'afs in one hand, anda 
ſcvthe in the other, and took their poſts promiſcuouſly 
among the private men whom they commanded. 

In the body of the temple, and betore the very face of 
the deity, methought I faw the phantom of Trephio. 
ecru5 the Lipogrammatiſt, engaged in a ball with four. 
and- twenty perſons, who purſued him by turns rhrouzh 
ali the intricacies and labyrinths of a country dance, 
without being able to overtake him. 

Obſerving ſeveral to be very buſy at the weſtern end 
of the "Temple, I inquired into what they were doing, 
and found there was in that quarter the great magazine 
of Rebus's. There were ſeveral things of the moſt dif- 
ferent natures tied up in bundles, and thrown upon one 
another in heaps like faggots. You might behold an an» 
chor, a night-rail, and a hobby-horſe, bound up together, 
One of the workmen ſceing me very much furprized 
told me, there was an infinite deal of wit in ſeveral of 
thoſe bundles, and that he would explain them to me if 
I pleaſed, I thanked him for his civility, but told him l 
was in very great haſte at that time. As L was gong 
out of the temple, I obſerved in ene corner of it a clutter 
of men and wemen laughing very heartily, and diverting 
themſelves at a game of Crambo. I heard feveral Dou- 
ble Rhymes as I paſſed by them, which raiſed a great 
deal of mirth. 

Not far from theſe was another ſet of merry people 
engaged at a diverſion, in which the whole jeſt wa 
to miſtake one perfon for another. To give occa! 
for theſe ludicraus miſtakes, they were divided into 
pairs, every pair being covered from head to foot 
with the fame kind of dref:, though perhaps there 


was not the lcaſt reſemblance in their faces, By this | bt 
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mens an od man was ſometimes miſtaken for a boy, 
a man for a man, and a black-a-mcor for an Eu- 
teen, which very often produced great peals of 
over, Theſe 1 guelled to be a parry of Puns. 
Bur being very defirous to get out of this world of 
magic, which had almoſt turned my brain, I left the 
temple, and croited over the fields that lay about it 
with all the fpee4 I could make. I was not gone 
fir b-fore I heard the found of trumpets and alarms, 
which ſeemed to proclaim the march of an enemy; 
and, as I afterwards found, was in reality what I ap- 
prehended it. There apperred at a great diſtance a 
very ſhowin light, and, in the midſt of it, a perton of 
2 mot beautiful aſpeft; her name was Truth. On 
her right-hand there marched a male deity, who bore 
ſeveral quivers on his thoniders, and grafped feveral 
arrows in his hund. His rame was Wit. The ap- 
proach of theſe two enemics filled all rhe territories of 
Fele Wit with an unſpenkable conſternation, inſomuch 
that the goddeſo of thoſe regions appeared in perſon 
upon her frontiers, with the ſcveral inferior deities, 
and! the different bodies of forces which I had before 


and prepared to give their foes a warm reception. As 
the march of the enemy was very flow, it gavg time to 
the ſeveral inhabitants who bordered upon the regions 
et Falſhood to draw their forces into a budy, with a 
deſian to ftand upon their guard as ncuters, and attend 
the iſſue of the combat. 

I muſt here inform my reader, that the fronticrs of the 
enchanted region, which I have before deſcribed, were 
inhabited by the ſpecies of Mixed Wit, who made a very 
odd appearance when they were muſtered ropether in an 
army. There were men whoſe bodies were ſtuck full of 
darts, and women whoſe eyes were burning- glaſſes; men 
that had hearts of fire, and women that had breaſts of 
ſu vw. It would be endleſs to deſcribe Meral monſters 
of the like nature, that compoſed this great army; 
which immediately fell aſunder and divided itſelf into 
wo parts, the one half throwing themſelves e 

the 
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the banners of Truth, and the others behind thoſe of 
Falſhnod. 

The deſs of Falſhovud was of a gigantic ſtature, 
* — ſome 1 many 
bur as the dazzling 1 which flowed from Tru, 


began to ſhine u r, Me faded inſenſibly; inſo- 
much, that in a little ſpace ſhe looked rather like an 
huge phantom than a real ſubſtance. At length, as the 
guddefs of Truth approached ſtill nearer to her, the fell 
away intirely, and vanithed amidit the brightneſs of 
her preſence; fo that there did not remain the leak 
trace or impreſſion of her figure in the place where the 
had been ſcen. 

As at the riſing of the fun the conſtellations grow 
thin, and the ſtars go out one after anouther, till the 
whole hemiſphere is extinguiſhed; ſuch was the vanith- 
ing of the goldefs: and not only of the go.ldels ber- 
ſelf, but of the whole army that attended her, which 
ſympathized with their leader, and ſhrunk into nothing, 
in proportion as the goddefs diſappeared. At the ſa ne 
time the whole temple funk, the tiſh berook themiclics 
t the ſtreams, and the wild beaſts to the wonds, the 
fountains recovered their murmurs, the birds their voices, 
the trees their leaves, the flowers their ſcents, and the 
whole face of nature its true and genuine appearance. 
Though 1 ftill continued aſlcep, I fancied myſelf a 
it were awakened out of a dream, when I ſaw this te- 
gion of prodigies reſtored to woods and rivers, fields and 
meadow o. 


took a full ſurvey of the perſons of 
for indeed it was impoſſible to look 

without ſeeing the other at the fame time. 
was behind them a ſtrong and compact body of f- 
gures. The genius of ic Poetry appeared with 
a ſword in hegwhand, and a laurel on her head. Tri 
gedy was crowned with cypreſs, and covered with 
robes dipped in blood. Satire had ſmiles in her look, 
and a dagger under her garment. Rhetoric ws 
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known by her thunderbolt; and Comedy by her maſk. 


After ſeveral other figures, Epizram marched up in 
the rear, who had been poſted there at the begin- 
ning of the expedition, that he might not rcvalt to 
the enemy, whom he was ſuipeftcd to favuur in lus 
heart. I was very much awed and delighred with the 
appearance of the God of Wu; there * 15 — 
fn am ie ant vet fo piercing in his lub, as infpire 

me 2% Cnce with love and. terror. A Iv eazing on 
En, % my unſpeakabie jon, he took a quiver of ar- 
rs from his houlder, in order to make me a preſent 
ef +, but as I was reaching out my hand ro receive it 
£f im, I knocked it againſt a chair, and by that means 


mn Comm nm mn 


No. LXIV. MONDAY, MAY 14. 


{ic vivimus ambitioſaà 
Pauj ortate aue Joy. 


The face of wealth in poverty we wear. 


T* moſt improper things we commit in the con- 

duct cf our lives, we are led into by the force of 
faſhion. Inſtances micht be given, in which 4 prevail- 
ing cuſtom makes us act againſt the rules of nature, law, 
int common ſenſe; but at preſent I ſhall confine my 
enfidcrarion of the effect it has upon men's minds, by 
king into our bekavinur when it is the faſhica to go 
nt muarning. The cuſtum of repreſenting the grief 
we have for the lofs of the dead by our habirs, certainly 
had its riſe from the reai forrow of fuch as were too 
much diſtreſſed to take the proper care they ought 


et their dreſs. By degrees it prevailed, that ſuch as 


had this inward oppreſſion upon their minds, made 
an aphlogy for not joining with the reſt of the world 
m their ordinary diverſions by 2 dreſs ſuited to their 
condition, This therefore was at firſt aſſumed by 
Ich only as were under real difiref>; to whom it 

V' 43 
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was a relief that they had nothing about them ſo light 
and gary as to be irkſome to the gloom and mein. 
choly of their inward refleftions, or that might miſ. 
repreſent them to others. In fs of time this lay. 
dable diſtinftion of the forrowful was loſt, 
ing is now worn by heirs and widows. 
thing but magnificc ity i 
of the reli, and an air of releaſe from 
the pomp of a fon who has loſt a wealthy 
fathion of ſorrow is now become a generous 
ceremonial between princes and ſovereigns, 
language of all nations are ſtiled brothers to 

other, and put on the le upon the dcath of any 

tentate with whom they live in amity. Courtiers, 

all who wiſh themſelves ſuch, are immediately ſeized 


longs. A good courtier's habit and behaviour is hiero- 
glyphical on theſe occaſions; he deals much in whiſpers, 

you may ſee he dreſſes according to the beſt in- 
telligence. 

he affectation among men, of appearing 
greater than they are, makes the whole world run into 
the halfit of the court. You ſce the lady, who the 
day before was as various as a rainbow, upon the 
time appuinted for beginning to mourn, as dark 28 2 


cloud. This humour does not prevail only on the , 


whoſe fortunes can ſupport any change in their equi- 
page, not en thoſe only whoſe income demand the wan- 
temneſo of new appearances; but on fuch alſo wis 
have juſt enough to clothe them. An old acquant- 
ance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, who has na- 
eurally rhe vanity of being a man of faſhion deep at 
his heart, is very much put to it to bear the mortality 
of princes. He made a new black ſuit upon the 

of the King of Spain, he turned ir for the King of 
Portugal, and he now keeps his chamber while it ic 
ſcouring for the emperor. He is a good arconomut 
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in his extravagance, and makes only a freſh black but 


um upon his iran-gray ſuit for any potentate of ſmall 
territories: he indeed adds his crape hatband for a 
ince whoſe exploits he has admired in the Gazette. 
whatever compliments may be made on theſe oc- 
cafions, the true mourners are the mercers, filkmen, 
lcemen, and milliners. A prince of a merciful and 
roval diſpoſition would reflect with great anxiety upon 
the proſpe& of his death, if he conſidered what num- 
bers would be reduced to miſery by that accident un- 
ly; he would think it of moment enough to direct, 
tat in the notification of his departure, the honour 


their kings. 

[ had been wonderfully at a loſs for many months 
wmyether, to gueſs at the character of a man who came 
now and then to our coffee-houſe ; he ever ended a 
news-paper with this reflection, Well, I fee all the 
* fureign princes are in good health.” If you aſked, 
Pray Sir, what fays the Poſtman from Vienna? he 
anſwered, * Make us thankful, the German princes 
© are all _ What does pI + from Barcelona ? 
* He does not but that the country agrees very 
well with the new queen. After very much in- 

d man of univerſal loyalty was a 

dealer in filks and ribbons; his way is, it 
ſeems, if he hires a weaver, or workman, to have it 


r potentate ſhall 
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lzbour, is, that the ſuperſluities af the wealthy gie 
ſupplies to the neceſſities of the poor; hut inttead of 
any other good arifing from the attectation of being in 
courtly habits of muurning, all order ſeems to be def. 
troved by it; and the tru! honour, which one coun 
does to another on that occation, loſes its force and 
efficacy. When a foreign miniſter bcholds the cour; 
of a nation, which flourtihes in riches and plenty, 
lay aſide, u the loſs of his maſter, all marks df 
ſplendor 41 thougu the head of ſuch a 
joy ful people, he will conceive a greater idea of the 
honour done his maſter, than when he fees the gene. 
rality of the pcople in the fame habit. When one is 
afraid ro aſk the wife of a tradefman whom ſhe has 
loſt of her family; and after ſome preparation en- 
deavours to know whom ſhe mourns for; how rid 


culous is it to hear her explain herfe!f, that we hare 


loſt one of the houſe of Auftria* Princes are elevated 
ſ» highly above the reſt of mankind, that it is a pre- 
ſumptubus diſtinétion to take a part in hvnours done 
to their memories, except we have authority for it, by 
bein.z relared in a particular manner to the court which 
pavs that veneration to their friendihip, and ſeems 
to exprets on ſuch an occaſion the ſenſe of the un- 
certainty of human life in general, by aſſuming the 
habit of Gorcow, though in the full poſſciſion of _ 
and royalty. 


No. LXV. TUESDAY, MAY 1s. 
—Demetri teque Tigelli 
Diſcipulorum inter jubeo plurare cathcdras. Hos, 
Demetrius and Tigellius, know your place; 
Go hence, and whine among the ſchool boy race. 


ATEN having at large explained what wit is, an! 
deſcribed the falſe appearances of it, all that la- 


bout ſcems but an uſcleſs inquiry, without ſome ow 
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be ſpent in conſidering the application of it. The 


ſeat of wit, when one ſpraks as a wan of the town 
and the world, is the play-houſe; I ſhall therefore 
fill this paper with refle&ions upon the uſe of it in 
that place. The application of wit in the theatre has 
as ſtrong an effect upon the manners of our gentlemen, 
as the taſte of it has upon the writings of our au- 
thors. It mac, perhaps, look like a very prefump- 
wous work, though not forcign from the duty of a 
Speftator, to tax the writings of fuch a have long 
bad the general applaute of a nation; but I ſhall al- 
wavs make reaton, truth, and nature, the meaſures 
of praiſe and ditpraiſe; if thote are for me, the gene- 
tv of opinion is of no conſequence againſt me; if 
they are agamit me, the gencral opinion cannot long 
{upport mc. 

Without further preface, I am going to look into 
{me of our mot applauded plays, and fee whether 
tiey deſerve the figure they at preſent bear in the ima- 
ginations of men, or not. 

In refectivg upon theſe works, I ſhall chiefly dwell 
upon that for which each reſpective play is molt cele- 
brated, The prefent paper ſhall be employed upon Sir 
Fopiing Flutter. The received character of this play 
is, that it is the pattern of genteel comedy. Dorimant 
and Harcior are the characters of greateſt corfrqueace : - 
and it theſe are low and mean, the reputation of the 
pliy is very unſuſt. 

I will take for granted, that a fine gentluman ſhould 
be honeſt in his actions, and refined in his language. 
Inſtead of this, onr hero in this piece is a direct 
knave in his deſigus, and a (Len in his language. 
Bellair is his almirer and friead ; in return for which, 
becauſe he is fortooth a greater wit than his fd friend, 
he thinks it reaſonable to periuade him t marry a 
young lady, whoſe virtue, he thinks, wil! lan no lon- 

r than till me is a wife, and then mne cannot but 
ul to his ſhare, as he is an irceſiſtible fine gentleman. 
The falthood to Mrs. Loveit, and the barbarity of 
tiumphins over her anguith for loſing him, is an- 

Aa ther 
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other inftance of his honeſty, as well ac his good. n- 
ture. As to his fine language; he calls the orange- 
woman, who it ſcems is inclined to grow fat, „ An 
« over-grown jadc, with a flaiker of guts before her;“ 
and falutes her with a pretty phraſe of, © How nom, 
double-rripe?”” Upon the mention of a country gen- 
tlewoman, whom be Knows nothing of, no one can 
imagine why, he“ will lay his life the is ſome awk. 
« ward ill-fathioncd country toad, who, not having 
„% above four dozen of hairs on her head, has adorned 
« her balincſs with a large white fruz, that the may 
« look ſparbiſhly in the fore- front of the king's box at 
„ an old play.” Unnatural mixture of ſenſcleſs com- 
mon- place 

As to the generoſity of his temper, he tells his poor 
ſootman, If he did not wait better—" he would 
turn him away, in the infolent phrate of, I'll u- 
caſe you.” 

Now for Mrs. Harriot; ſhe laughs at obedience to 
an abſent mother, whoſe tendernets Buſy deſcribes to 
be very exquiſite, for “ that the is ſo pleaſed with find- 
« ing Harriot again, that ſhe cannot chide her for 
„being out of the way.” This witty daughter, and 
fine lady, has fo little reſpect for this good woman, that 
ſhe ridicules her air in taking leave, and cries, “ In 
„what fruggle is my poor mother yonder? See, (we 
„ her head tottering. her eyes ſtaring, and her under. 
« lip trembling.” But all this is atoned for, becauſe 
« the has more wit than is uſual in her ſex, and a 
„ much malice, though the is as wild as you would with 
« her, and has a demureneſs in her lcoks that makes 
„ it fo furprifing!” Then to recommend her as a tt 
ſpouſe for his hero, the poet makes her ſpeak her ſenſe 
of marriage very ingemouſly; „I think,” fays fi, 
„I might be brought to endure him, and that is all a 
« reaſonable we man ſhould expect in an huſband.” lt 
is, methinks, unnatural that we are not made to un- 
derftand how ſhe that was bred under a hlly pious cla 
mother, that wovld never truſt her out of her fight, 
came tv be fo polite. k 
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It cannot be denicd, but that the negligenct of every 
thing, which engages the attention of the ſober and va- 
liable part of mankind, appears very well drawn in this 
piece; butit is denied, that it is neceffary to the character 
of a fine gentleman, that he ſhould in that manner tram- 

ic upon all order and decency. As for the character of 

— it is more of a coxcomb than that of Fopling. 
He fays of one of his companions, that a good cor- 
rcipondence between them is their mutual intereſt. 
Spcaking of that friend, he declares, their being much 
ton ether makes the women think the better of his un- 
derſtanding, and judge more favourably of my repu- 
tation. It makes him paſs upon ſome for a man of 
« very good ſenſe, and me upon others for a very civil 
„ perton.” 

This whole celebrated piece is a perfect contradiftion 
to good manners, good ſenſe, and common honeſty ; 
aud as there is nothing in it but what is built upon t 
ruin of virtue and innocence, according to the notion of 
merit in this comedy, I take the ſhoe-maker to be, in 
reality, the fine gentleman of the play; for it ſeems he 
is an Atheiſt, if we may depend upon his character as 
given by the orange-woman, who is herſelf far from 
ling the loweſt in the play. She ſays of a fine man, 
wi) is Dorimaat's companion, there “ is noteſuch an- 
„ther heathen in the town, except the ſhoe-maker.” 
His pretenſion to be the hero of the Drama appears till 
more in his own deſcription of his way of living with 
his lady. There is, fays he, & never a man in 
* town lives more like a gentleman with his wife rhan 
* I do; I never mind her motions; ſhe never inquires 
„into mince. We ſpeak to one another civilly, hate 
one another heartily; and becauſe it is vulgar to lie 
ane foal. together, we have each of us our ſeveral 
* {etr|e-bed.”” That of ſoaking together is as good as 
if Dorimant had ſpoken it himlclf; and, I think, ſince 
he puts human nature in as ugly a form as the circum- 
france will bear, and is a ftaunch unb<liever, he is very 
much wronged in having no part of the good fortune 
beſtowed in the laſt act. 

Aa: To 
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To ſpeuk plainly of this whole work, I think no- 
thing but being loſt to a ſenſe cf innocence and virtue 
can make any one ſee this comedy, without c bferving 
more frequent occaſion to move forrow and indignation, 
than mirth and laughter. Ar the ſame time I allow ir 
to be nature, but it is nature in its urmoſt corrupticn and 
degeneracy. R. 
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No. LXVI. WEDNESDAY, MAY 6. 


Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo, & fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc, & inceſtos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui. Bu, 
Bound prentice to the wanton trade: 
Jonian artitts, at a mighty price, 
Inſtruct her in the myſteries of vice, 
What nets to ſpread, where ſubtle baits to lay; 
And with an carly hand they form the temper d clay. 


1 rwo following letters are upon a ſubject of very 
greaf importance, though expreſſed without any ar 
of gravity. 


i To the SpeRator. 
«© Sir, 
, ] FAKE the freedom of aſking your advice in be- 


half of a young country kinſwoman of mine who is 
lately come to town, and under my care for her edu- 
cation. She is very pretty, but you cannot imagine 
* how unformed a creature it is. She comes to my 
© hands juſt as nature left he#, half-finiſhed, and with- 
out any acquired improvements. When I look on 
© her I often think of the Belle Sauvage mentioned in 
one of your papers. Dear Mr. Spcator, help me to 
* make her comprehend the viſible graces of 
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and the dumb eloquence of motion; for ſhe is at pre- 
* ſent a perfect ſtranger to both. She knows no way 
© to exprets herſelf but by her tongue, and that always 
* to ſiznify her meaning. Her eyes ſerve her yet only ' 
to fee with, and ſhe is utterly a foreigner to the lan- 
* guage of luoks and glances. In this 1 fancy you 
* could help her better than any body. I have ed 
© two months in teaching her to ſigh when ſhe is not 
concerned, and to {mile when the is not pleaſed; and 
© am athamed to own ſhe makes little or no improve- 
ment. Then the 15 no more able now to walk, than 
* the was to go at a year old. By walking vou will 
* calily know I mcan that regular but ealy motion, 
« which gives our perſons fo irreſiſtible a grace as if we 
moved to muſic, and is a kind of difengaged figure, 
© or, if I may to ſpeak, recitative dancing. Bur the 
« want of this I cannot blame in her, for 1 62d the has 
© n» car, and means nothing by walkiag but to change 
© her place, I could pard en too her bluthing, if the 
© knew how to carry herſelf in it, and if it did not ma- 
© nifeſtly injure her complexion. 

They tell me you are a perſon who have ſeen the 
world, and are a judge of ſine - breeding; which makes 
me ambitious of ſome inſtructions from you for her 
* improvement: which when you have favgured me 
© with, tha!l further adviſe with you about the diſpoſal 
of this fair foreſter in marriage; for I will make it no 
+ ſecrer ta you, that her perſon and education are to be 
her fortune. | 

IJ am, Sir, 
+ Your very humble ſervant, 
* CELIMENE,” 


« Sir, 
* DFING employed Celimene to make up and 
+ i ſend to you her 14 I make bold to recommend 
the caſe therein mentioned to your conſideration, be- 
* cauſe the and I happen to differ a little in our notions. 
* I, who am a rough man, am afraid the young girl 
n in a fair way to be ſpoiled; therefore pray, Mr. 
A a3 Spectator, 
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© SpeAator, let us have your opinion of this fine thing 
called Fine-Breeding; for I am afraid ir differs tos 
much from that plain thing called Ge 0d-Breeding, 

+ Your moſt humble ſervant, 


The general miſtake among us in the educating our 
children, is, that in our daughters we take care of their 

rſons and neglect their minds; in our fons, we are ſo 
intent upon adorning their minds, that we wholly neg- 
le& their bodies. It is from this that you Wal fee 
young lady cclebrated and admircd in all the affemblies 
about town, when her elder brother is afraid to come 
into a room. From this ill management it ariſes that 
we frequently obſerve a man's life is half ſpent be- 
fore he is taken notice of - and a woman in the pri 
of her years is out of faſhion and neglected. The boy 
I ſhall cenfider upon ſome other occaſion, and at pre- 
ſent ſtick to the girl; and I am the more inclined to 
this, becauſe I have ſeveral letters which complain to 
me that my female readers have not underſtood me ſome 
days laſt paſt, and take themſelves to be unconcerned 
in the preſent turn of my writings. When a girl is 
fately brought from her nurſe, before ſhe is capable of 
forming one fimple notion of any thing in life, the is 
delivered to the hands of her dancing- muſter; and with 
a collar round her neck, the pretty wild thing is taught 
a fantaſtical gravity of behaviour, and forced to a pu- 
ticular way of holding her head, heaving her brezf, 
and moving with her whole body; and all this under 
pain of never having an hufhand, if ſhe ſteps, looks, 
or moves awry. This gives the young lady wonderful 
workings of imagination, what is to paſs between her 
and this huſband that ſhe is every moment told of, and 
for whom the ſeems to be educated. Thus her fancy 
is engaged to turn all her endcavours to rhe ornament 
of her perſun, as what muſt determine her good and il 
in this life; and ſhe naturally thinks, if the is tal 
enough, the is wiſe enough for any thing for which her 
education makes her think the is deſigned. To _ 
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her an agrecable perſon is the main purpoſe of her 
rents; to that is yrs coſts, to that all their 1 
directed; and from this general folly of parents we owe 
our preſent numerous race of coquettes. Theſe re- 
flections puzzle me, when I think of giving my advice 
on the ſubject of managing the wild thing mentioned 
in the letter of my correſpondent. But ſure there is a 
middle way to be followed ; the management of a young 
lady's perſon is not to be over-luoked, but the erudition 
of her mind is much more to be regarded. According 
as this is managed, you will ſce the mind follow the ap- 
petites of the body, or the body cxpreſs the virtues of 
the mind. | 
Cleomira dances with all the elegance of motion ima- 
ginable ; hut her eyes are fo chaitiſed with the fimplicity 
and innocence of her thoughts, that the raiſes in her 
beholders admiration and good-will, but no loofe hope or 
wild imagination. The true art in this caſc is, to make 
the mind and body improve together; and, if poſſible, to 
make geſture follow thought, and not let tliungh be em- 
ploycd upon geſture. R. 


No. LXVII. THURSDAY, MAY 7. 


0 
Saltare elegantius quam neceſſe eſt probe. SALUST* 


Too fine a dancer for a virtuous woman. 


LVO! AN, in one of his dialogues, introduces a phi- 
loſopher chiding his friend for his being a lover of 
dancing, and a frequenter of balls. The other under- 
takes the defence of his favourite diverſion, which, he 
ſays, was at firſt invented by the goddeſs Rhea, and pre- 
ſerved the life of Jupiter himſelf, from the cruelty of his 
father Saturn. He proceeds to ſhew, that it had been 
approved by the greateſt men in all ages; that Homer 
calls Mcrion a Fine Dancer; and ſays, that the graceful 
mien and great agility which he had acquired by that 

excrciſe, 
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exerciſe, diſtinguiſhed him above the reſt in the armies, 
both of Greeks and Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputation by in. 
venting the dance which is called after his name, than 
all his other actions: that the Lacedæmonians, who were 
the braveſt people in Greece, gave great ene uragement 
to this diverſion, and made their Hormus, a dance much 
reſembling the French Brawl, famous over all Aſia: that 
there were ſtill extant Frm I heſlalian Ratves erected to 
the henour of their beſt dancers: and that he wondered 
how his brother philoſopher could declare himſelf againſt 
the opinions of thoſe tuo pertims, whom he profeſled fo 
much to admire, Humer and Hetiod ; the latter of which 
compares valuur and dancing together; and ſays. That 
the gods have beftowed fortitude on ſome men, and on 
others a diſpoſiti m for dancing. 

Laſtly, he puts him in mind that Secrates, who, in 
the judgment of Apollo, was the uit ef mer, was net 
only a profeſſed admirer of this excerciſe in others, but 
learned it himſelf when he was an old mon. 

The moroſe philutoept:cr is fo much afieeted by theſe, 
and ſome other authoruics, that he becomes a convert to 
his friend, and defires he would take him with him when 
he went to his next ball. 

I love to ſhelter myſelf under the examples of great 
men; and 1 think, I have ſufficiently thewed that it is 
not below the dignity of theſe my ſpeculations to take no- 
rice of the following letter, which, I ſuppole, is ſent me 
by ſome ſubſtantial tradeſman about Change. 


© Sir, 

6 I AM a man in years, and by an honeſt induſtry in 
* ® the world have acquired enough to give my chil- 
© dren a liberal education, though I was an utter — 
to ĩt myſelf. My eldeſt daughter, a girl of fixteen, has 
for ſome time been under the tuition of Monſicur N- 
* gadoon, a dancing-maſter in the city; and I was pre- 
« vailed upon by her and her mother to go laſt night to 
* one of his balls. I muſt own to you, vir, that having 

never 
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« never been at any ſuch place before, I was very much 
6 pleate«] and ſurpriſed with that part of his cnterrain- 
© ment which he called French Dancing. There. were 
© ſeveral young men and women, whole limbs feemed to 
© have no other motion, but purely what the muſic gave 
them. After this part was over, they began a Giverſion 
« which they call Country-Dancing, and here in there 
« were alto tome things nut difagrecable, and divers Em- 
« blematical Figures, compoled, as I gueſs, by wife men, 
for the inſtruction of youth. 

+ Among the reſt, I obſerved one, which, I think, they 
call Hunt the Squirrel, in which while the woman flies 
© the man purſues her, but as ſoon as the turns, he runs 
« awav, and ſhe is obliged to follow. 

The moral of this dance does, I think, very aptly 
recommend modeſty and diſcretion to the female ſex. 

+ But as the beſt inftitutions are liable to corruptions, 
« fo, Sir, I muſt acquaint you, that very great abuſes are 
« crept into this entertainment. I was amazed to fee 
my girl handed by, and handing, young fellows with fo 
much familiarity; and I could not have thought it had 
* been in the child. They very often made uſe of a moſt 
* impudent and laſcivious ſtep called Setting, which I 
© know not how to deſcribe to you, but by telling you 
© that it is the very reverſe of back to back. Ar Edt an 
* impudcnt young dog bid the fiddlers play a dance called 
Mol. Pately, and after having made two or three capers, 
ran to his partner, locked his arms in hers, and whiſk- 
* ed her round cleverly above ground in fuch a manner, 
that I, who fat upon one of the loweſt benches, ſaw 
© further above her ſhoc than I can think fit to acquaint 
vou with. I could no longer endure theſe enormities; 
* wherefore, juſt as my girl was going to be made a 
6 — I ran in, ſeized on the child, and carried her 
home. 


* Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. I ſuppoſe 
this diverfion might be at firft invented to keep up a 
good underſtanding between ye ung men and women, 
' and fo far I ain not againſt it; but I ſhall never _ 
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of theſe things. I know not what you will ſay to this 
* caſe at preſent, but am ſure that, had you been with 
me, you would have ſcen matter of great ſpeculation. 


ment of his daughter; bur I conclude that he would 
have been much more fo, had he ſeen one ; 
ng dances in which d. Honeycomb aſſures me they at 

iged to dwell almoſt a minute on the fair one's lips, 
or they will be too quick for rhe muſic, and dance qui 
out of time. 

I am nat able however to give my final ſentence againſt 
this diverſion; and am of Mr. Cowlcy's opinion, that ſo 
much of dancing, at leaſt, as belongs ro the behaviour 
and an hand{ome carriage of the body, is extremely uſe- 
ful, if not abſolutely neceſſary. 

We ly form ſuch ideas of people at firſt fight, a 
we are hardly ever perſuaded to lay afide afterwards: for 
this reaſon, a man would with to have nothing diſagres- 
able or uncomelv in his approaches, and to be able to ca- 
ter a with a good grace. 

[ might add, that a moderate knowledge in the little 
rules of good-brecding gives a man ſome affurance, and 
makes him caſy in all companies. For want of this, I 
have ſeen a profeſſor of a liberal ſcience at a lofs to ſalute 
a lady; and a moſt excellent mathematician not able to 
determine whether he ſhould ftand or fit while my lord 
drank to him. 

It is the proper buſineſe of a dancing-maſter to regulate 
theſe matters; though I rake it to be a juſt vbſcrvanen, 
that unleſs vou add ſomething of vour own to what 
fine gentlemen teach you, and which they are wholly 
ignorant of themſelves you will much ſooner get the ca- 
rafter of an affected fop, than 07 a well-bred man. 

As for Country-Daucing, it muſt indeed be . 
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that the great ſamiliarities between the two ſexes on this 
occahon may fomeriunes produce very dangerous conſe- 
quences; and 1 have often thought that few ladies hearts 
ace fo obdurate as not to be mſted by the charms of mu- 
fe, the force of motion, and an handfome young fellow 
who is cont:nunily playing before their eve, and convince+ 
in them that hie has the perfect uſe of all his limbs. 

But as tus Kind of dance is the particular invention of 
en on country, and as every one is more or lefs a pro- 
neient in ie, l would not diſcountenance it; but rather 
{-ppoſe it may be prattifed innocently by others, as well 
0 my tel, who am often partner to my landlady's eldeſt 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Having heard a good character of the collection of pic- 
wres which is to be „ — to ſale on Friday next; and 
conctuding from the following letter, that the perſun whe 
collected them is a man of no unclegant taſte, I will be 
fo much his friend as to publiſh it, provided the reader 
will only look upon it as hillivg up the place of an adver- 
tile ment. 


From the Three Chairs in the Piazza, Covent-Garden. 
Sir, May 16 17:1. 

0 AS you are a Spefator, I think we, who make it 
our buſineſs to exhibit any thing to public view, 
* ought to apply ourſelves to you for your approbation. 
* | have travelled Europe, to furnith out a ſhow for you, 
and have bruuzht with me what has been admired in 
* exery country through which I paſſed. You have de- 
clared in mauy papers, that your greateſt delights are 
+ * thoſe of the eye, which I do not doubt but I ſhall gra- 
* rify with as beautiful objects as yours ever beheld. If 

© catles, foreſts, ruins, fine women, and graceful men, 

* * can pleaſe you, I dare promiſe you much ſatis faction, 
if you will appear at my auction on Friday next. A 
night is, 1 ſuppoſe, as gratcful to a Spefator, as a treat 
to 
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« { re . - 
f . 2 therefore I hope you will parday 
6 Sir, 
* Your moſt obe dient humble ſervant, 
X. J. Gama 


No. LXVIII. FRIDAY, MAY is. 


N duo turba funus—- Ov, 
We two are 2 multitude, 


NE would think that the larger the company js 
in which we are engaged, the greater varicty of 
thoughts and fubj.&: would be ſtarted in dicourſe; but, 
inſtend of this, we find that converſation is never ſo 
much ſtrained and connned as in numerous affemblies, 
When a multi ude met together upon any ſubject of dif- 
courle, their dates arc taken up chic iu with forms and 
general potitions: nay, if we come into a more contratted 
aſſembly of men and women, the talk generally runs upon 
rhe weather, fathions, news, anq the && public topics. 
In proportion as convertition gets into clubs and knots of 
friends, eit dcfeuntds into particulars, and groves more free 
and communicative: but the mot open, inſtructixe, and 
unreſerved diſcourte, is that which pues between two 
perſons who are familiar and intimate friends. On thele 
occalions, a man gives a looſe to every pation and every 
thought that is uppermeſt, ditcovers his moſt retired opt- 
nions of pertons and things, tries the beaury and ſtrength 
of his ſeniiments, and expoles his whole foul to the exa- 
mination of his friend. 

Tully was the firt who obſerved, that friendſhip im- 
proves happincts and abates miſery, by the doubling of 
vur joy and div iding of our grief; a thought in which be 
hach been followed by all the effiyers upon fricndihip, 
that hav2 written fince his time. Sir Fiaucs 2 
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finely deſcribed other advantages, or, as he calls them, 
fruits of friendſhip; and indeed there is no fubjett of 
morality which has been better handled and more ex- 
hauſted than this. Among the ſeveral fine things which 
have been ſpoken of it, I ſhall beg leave to quote ſome 
out of a very ancient author, whole book would be re- 
by our modern wits as one of the moſt ſhining 

tracts of morality that is extant, if it appeared under the 
name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian philo- 
ſopher: I mean the little apocryphal treatiſe entitled, 
The wiſdom of the Son of Sirach. How finely has he 
dcicribed the art of making friends, by an obliging and 
affable behaviour; and laid down that precept which a 
late excellent author has delivered as his own, That 
* we ſhould have many well-wiſhers, but few friends? 
+ Sweet language will multiply friends; and a fair-ſpeak- 
ing tongue will increaſe kind ings. Be in peace 
with many, nevertheleſs have one counſeller of a 
* thouſand.” With what prudence does he caution us in 
the choice of our friends; and with what ſtrokes of na- 
ture, I could almoſt ſay of humour, has he deſcribed the 
behaviour of a treacherous and ſelf - intereſted friend ? © If 
thou wouldſt get a friend, prove him firſt, and be not 
© haſty to credit him: for ſome man is a friend for his own 
* occaſion, and will not abide in the day of chy trouble. 
© And there is a friend, who being turned to enmity and 
* ſtrife will diſcover thy reproach.” Again, * Some friend 
is a companion at the table, and will not continue in 
the day of thy affliftion: but in thy protperity he will 
© be as thyſelf, and will be bold over thy fervants. It 
* thou be brought low he will be againſt thee, and hide 
+ himſelf from thy face.” What can be more ſtrong and 
pointed than the following verſe * © Separate thyſelf from 
* thine enemies, and take heed of thy friends. In the 
next words he particularizes one of thoſe fruits of friend- 
ſhip which is deſcribed at length by the two famous au- 
above - mentioned, and falls into a general elogium 

of friendſhip, which is very juſt as well as very ſublime. 
A faithful friend is a ſtrong defence; and he that hath 
BU found 
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© found fuch an one, hath found a treaſure. 
« doth countervail a faithful friend, and his exce » 
* unvaluable. A faithful friend is the medicine of life; 
and they that fear the Lord ſhall find him. Who 
* feareth the Lord thall direct his friendibip aright; for 
© as he is, fo thall bis neighbour,” that is, his friend, © be 
* alſo.” I do not remember to have met with any ſayi 
that has picaſed me more than that of a friend's being the 
medicine of lite, to expreſs the efhcacy of fricndthip in 
healing the pains and anguith which naturally cleave to 
our exiſtence in this world; and am wonderfully plcaſed 
with the turn in the laſt ſentence, That a virruvus man 
thall as a bleſſing meet with a friend who is as virtuous s 
himſelf. There is another ſaying in the ſame author, 
which would have been very much admired in an heathen 
writer; Forſake not an old friend, for the new is not 
comparable to him: a new friend is as new wine; When 
it is old thou ſhalt drink it with pleaſure.” With what 
ſtrength of alluſion, and force of thought, has he deſcribed 
the breaches and violations of fricnditip ? + Whoſo caſteth 
a ſtone at the birds frayeth them away; and he that 
* upbraideth his friend, breaketh friendſhip. Kon 
thou draweſt a ſword at a friend, yet deſpair not; 
there may be a returning to favour: if thou haſt opened 
thy mouth againſt thy friend, fear not; for there may be 
* a reconBiliation; except for upbraiding, or pride, or diſ- 
« clofing of ſecrets, or a treacherous wound; for, for theſe 
things every friend will depart.” We may obſerve in 
this, and ſeveral others precepts in this author, thoſe little 
familiar inſtances and illuftrations which are ſo much 
admired in the moral writings of Horace and Epictetus. 
There are very beautiful inſtances of this nature in the 
following paſſages, which are likewiſe written the 
ſame ſubject : + Whoſo diſcovereth ſecrets, loſeth his cre- 
dit, and ſhall never find a friend to his mind. Love 
thy friend, and be faithful unto him; but if thou be- 
vrayeſt his ſecrets, follow no more after him: for 2 
man hath deftroyed his enemy, ſo haſt thou luſt the love 
© of thy friend; as one that letteth a bird go out of his 


* 


+ hand, ſo haſt thou let thy friend go, and thals not ot | 
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bim again: follow after him no more, for he is too far 
+ off; he is as a roe eſcaped out of the ſnare. As for a 
« wound, it may Le bound vp, and after reviling there 
© may be reconciliation ; Lut Le that Lew ray ech ſecrets, is 
without hope.“ 

Among the ſeveral qualifications of a good friend, this 
wiſe man has very juſtly fingled out conſtancy and faith - 
falneſs as the principal : to theſe, others have added vir- 
we, knowledge, diſcretion, equality in age and fortune, 
and as Cicero calls it, AZorrwm Coritas, * a pleaſantneſs of 
« remper.” If I were to give my opinion upon ſuch an 
exhauſted ſubject, I ſhould join to theſe other qualifica- 
tions a certain cquability or evenneſs of behaviour. A 
man often contracts a friendſhip with one whom perhaps 
he does nor tind cur till after a year's converſ.ution; when 
on a ſudden ſome latent ill humour breaks out vpn him, 
which he never diſcovered or ſuſpected ar his firſt enter- 
ing into an intimacy with him. There are ſeveral per- 
fns who in ſome certain periods of their lives are inex- 

ctfibly agreeable, and in others as odious and deteſtable. 
Martial has given us a very pretty picture of one of this 
ſpecics in the following cpigram: 


Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, 
Nec tecum poiſum vivere, nec tine tc, pe 

In all thy kumours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou'rt ſuch a tauchy, teſtyv, pleaſint fellow; 

Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſplcen about thee, 

There is no living with ther, nor without thee, 


It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a fricnd- 
ſhip with one, who by theſe changes and viciffirudes of 
humour is ſomerimes amiable and frmetimes odious : 
and as moſt men are at ſome times in an admirai;le frame 
and diſpoſition of mind, it ſhould be one of the greateſt 
talks of wifdom to keep ourſelves well when we are fo, 
and never to go out cf that which is tize agreeable part 
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No. LXIX. SATURDAY, MAY u9. 


Hic ſegetes, illic veniunt felicius uv : 

Arbore foetus alibi atque injuſſa vireſcunt 

Gramina. Nonne vides, croccos ut Tmolus 

India mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabi ? 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, viroſaque pontus 

Caſtorca, Eliadum palmas Epirus equarum? 

C ntinub has leges zternaque fœdera certis 

Imp ſuit natura loci . Ving. 


This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres ſuits ; 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits; 

A fourth with graſs, unbidden, decks the ground: 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow ſaffron crown's ; 
India black ebon and white iv*ry bears; 

And foft Idume weeps her od rous tears: 

Thus Pontus ſends her bever ftones from far; 

And naked Spaniards temper ſteel for war: 

Epirus for th Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of running ficeds. 

This is th* original contract; theſe the laws 
Impos d by nature, and by nature's cauſe. Da vou. 


2 
as the It gives me a 
ſatisfaction, and, in ſome meaſure, 4. my vanity, as [ 
am an Engliſhman, to ſce fo rich an aſſembly of country- 
men and foreigners conſulting together upon the private 
buſineſs of mankind, and making this metropolis a kind 
of Emporium for the whole earth. I muſt confe!> | 
look upon High-Change to be a great council, in v hich 
all conſiderable nations have their repreſentatives. Fac- 
tors in the trading world are what ambaſſadors are in the 
politic world; they negotiate affairs, conciude treatie. 
and maintain a good correſpondence between thoſe vc- 
thy ſocieties of men that are divided from one another 
by ſeas and oceans, or live on the different extremitics af 
2 continent. I have often been pleaſed to hear diſputes 
adjuſted berween an inhabitant of Japan and an aldcrman 
of London, or to ſee a ſubject of the Great Mogul en- 
tering 
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tern: mto a league with one of the Czur of Muſcovy. 
um fatmitely delichted in mixing with theſe feveral 
miners er commerce, as they are diſtinguiſhed by their 
d Arent walks and ditterent languages : ftomermes I am 
zuſtled among 2 body of Armemans : fometimes I am 
e in 2 crowd of Jews ; and ſometimes make one in a 
groupe ef Dutchmcn. I am a Dane, Swede, or French- 
man, at difcrent times; or rather fancy myſelf like the 
ot! putloſopher, whln, upem being atked what country- 
man he was, replied, that he was a citi: en of the world. 
Though I very frequently vitit this buſy multitude of 
re pic, 1 am knovn to mn Cy there bur my friend dir 
Ar, who often tmiles upon me as he fees me buſt- 
lng in the crowd, bur at the fame time connives at my 
reſence without raking any further notice of me. There 
indeed 2 merchint of Evvprt, who juſt knuws me by 
fight, hiving formerly remitted me forme money ta 
Grand Cairo; but as | am na verſed in the modern 
Copuc, our conferences gu no further than a bow and a 
grrmice. | 
This grand ſcene of buſinefs gives me an infinite va- 
ricty of told and ſubſtantial entertainment. As | am 
a creat lover of mankind, my howt naturally overt} wes 
with pleaſure at the halt of + profperous and happy 
multtu''c, inforuch tht at many public folemnitics 1 
t ungt foriuar expretiing my joy with roars that | w 
len down my checks. For thts reafon lum wonderfully 
delichted to fee fuch a body of men thriving in their 
en private furtuncs, and at the fame time promet.ng 
the public ftock ; or, in other words, raiüng eltzres for 
their own families, by bringing into their country u hat- 
ever is wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is ſu- 
perſſ uous. | 
Nature ſæems to have taken a particular care to diſſe- 
minate her bleſſings am ng the different regions of the 
world, with an eye to this mutual intercourſe and traffic 
among mankind, that the native» of the ſcveral parts of 
the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one 
anther, and be united tog:rher by their common inte- 
t. Almoſt every degree produces ſomething peculiar 
Bbz to 
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to it. The food often in one country, and the 
ſauce in another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected 
the ucts of Barbadoes : the infuſion of a China 
ant ſweetened with the pith of an Indian cane. The 
ilippin iflands give a flavour to our E bowls. 
The fingle dreſs of a woman of quality is on the pro- 
duct of an hundred climates. The muff and the fan 
come er from the different ends of the earth. The 
ſcarf is ſent from the torrid zone; and the tippet from 
beneath the R 
the mines of Peru; and the diamond necklace out of the 
bowels 88 
If we er our own country in its natural proſpect, 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what a barren uncomfortable ſpot of earth falls to our 
ſhare ! Natural Hiſtorians tell us, that no fruit grow 
originally among us, beſides hips and haws, acorns and 
pig- nuts, with other delicacies of the like nature; that 
our climate of itſelf, and without the affiſtance of ar, 
can make no farther advances towards a plumb than to a 
floe, and carries an apple to no greater perfection than a 
crab ; that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apri- 
cors, and cherries, are ſtrangers among us, imported in 
different ages, and naturalized in our Engliſh gardens; 
and thag they would all degenerate and fall away into 
the traſh of our own 15 if they where wholly neg - 
lected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our fun 
and ſoil. Nor has traffic more enriched cur vegetable 
world, than it has improved the whole face of nature 
among us. Our ſhips are laden with the harveſt of 
every climate: our tables are ſtored with ſpices, and 
oils, and wines; our rooms are filled with pyramids of 
China, and adorned with the workmanſhip of Japan: 
our morning's draught comes to us from the remoteſt 
corners of the earth: we repair our bodies by the drug 
of America, and repoſe ourſelves under Indian cancpies. 
My friend Sir Andrew calls the vineyards of France our 
gardens ; the ſpice-iſlands, our hot-beds; the Perfians 
our filk-weavers, and the chineſe our porters. Nature 
indeed furniſhes us with the bare neceſſarics of life 2 
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eraffic gives us a great variety of what is uſeful, and at 
the ſame time fupplics us with every thing that is con- 
venient and ornamental. Nor is it the Icaſt part of this 
our happineſo, that whilſt we enjoy the remoteſt products 
of the north and ſouth, we are free from thoſe extremi- 
ties of weather which give them birth: that our eves 
arc refreſhed with the green fields of Britain, at the fame 
time that our palates arc feaſted with fruits that riſe be- 
tween the tropics. 

For theſe reaſons there are not more uſeful members 
in a commonweaith than merchants. They kuit man- 
kind together in a mutual intercourſe of youd offices, 
diſtribute the gifts of nature, find work for the pour, 
add wealth to the rich, and maꝑniſicence to the great. 
Our Englich merchant converts the tin of his own coun- 
try into gold, and exchanges his won for rubics. The 
Mahomerans are cloathed in our Britiſh manufacture; 
and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed with the 
flecces of our ſheep. 

When I have been upon the Change, I have often 
fancied one of our Kings ſtanding in perſon, where hc is 
repreſented in effigy, and looking down upon the wealthy 
concourſe of people with which that place is every day 
filled. In this calc, how would he be ſurpriſed ro hear 
all the languages of Europe fpoken in this little ſpor of 
his former dominions, and to ſce fo many priate men, 
who in his time would have been the vaſſals of fome 
powerful baron, negotiating like princes for greater ſums 
of money than were formerly to be met with in the 
Roval Treafury ! Trade, without enlarging the Britith 
territorĩes, has given us a kind of additional empire: it 
tas multiphed the number of the rich, made our landed 
citates infinitely more valuable than they were formerly, 
and added to them an acceiſion of othicr cſtates as valua- 


ble as the lands theuiſelves. 
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No. LXX. MONDAY, MAY 2::. 


Interdum vulgus rectum videt. Hox, 
Sometimes the vulgar ſce, and judge, ariglit. 


WHEN I travelled, I took a particular delight in 


hearing the ſongs and fables that are come from fa. 
ther to ſon, and are moſt in vogue among the commen 
people of rhe countries through which I paſſed; for it 
is impoſſible that any thing ſhould be univerſally taſted 
and approved by 3 mul:ude, tho' they are only the 
r:bble of a nativn, which hath not in it ſome peculiar 
aptueſs to pleaſe and gratify the mind of man. Human 
nature is ſame in all reaſonable creatures; and what- 
ever falls in with it, will meer with admirers amongſt 
readers of all qualities and conditions. Moliere, we are 
told by Monficur Boileau, uſed to read all his comedies 
to an old woman who was his houſe-keeper, as ſhe fat 
with him at her work by the chimney-corner ; and could 
foretel the ſucceſs of his play in the theatre, from the re- 
ception it met at his fire- ſide: for he teils us the audience 
always followed the old woman, and never failed to 
la:yh in the fame place. 
I know nothing which more ſhews the eſſential and 
inherent perfection of ſimplicity of thought, above that 
which 1 call the gothic manner in writing, than this, 


that the firſt pleaſes all kinds of palates, and the latter - 


only ſuch as have formed to themſelves a wrong artifi- 
cial taſte upon little fanciful authors and writers of epi- 
rams. Homer, Virgil, or Milton, fo far as the lan- 
of their poems is underſtood, will pleaſe a reader 

e plain common fenſe, who would neither reliſh nor 
comprehend an epigram of Martial, or a poem of Cow- 
ler; fo, on the contrary, an ordinary ſong or ballad 
tur is the delight of the common people, cannot fail to 
picaſe all ſuch readers as are not unqualified for the en- 
tertainment by their affectation or ignorance ; and the 
:calon is plain, becauſe the ſame paintings of nature 
1 * 
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which recommend it to the moſt ordinary reader, wil} 
pear beautiful to the molt refined. 

The old ſong of Chevy-Chale is the favourite ballad 
of the common people of England ; and Ben Jonſon 
uled to ſuy he had rather have been the author of it than 
of all his works. Sir Philip Sidney, in his difcourſe of 

try, ſpcabs of it in the following words : I never 
heard the old ſong of Piercy and Douglas, that I found 
not my heart more moved than with a trumpet ; and 
yet it is ſung by ſome blind crowder with no rougher 
dice than rude ftile ; which being ſo evil apparelled 
in the duſt and cobweb of that uncivil age, what 
* would it work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 
+ Pindar.” For my own part I am fo profeſſed an ad- 
miret of this antiquated fong, that I ſhall give my reader 
a critique upon it, without any further apology for fo 
doing. 

The greateſt modern critics have laid it down as a rule, 
that an heroic poem ſhould be founded upon fome im- 
portant precept of morality, adapted to the conſtitution 
& the country in which the poet writes. Homer and 
Virgil have formed their plans on this view. As Greece 
was a collection of many governments, who ſuffered very 
much among themſelves, and gave the Perſian emperor, 
who was their common enemy, many advantages over 
tem by their mutual jcalouſies and animoſitieseBHomer, 
in ordcr to eſtablith among them an union, which was fo 
necuflary for their ſafety, grounds his poem upon the 
Gicords of the ſeveral Grecian princes who were en- 
zaged in a confederacy againſt an Afiatic prince, and the 
leveral advantages which the enemy gained by tuch their 
dilcor:ls, At the time the poem we are now treating of 
was written, the ditlenſi ems of tlie barons, u ho were then 
4 many perty princes, ran very high, Whether the, qua- 
relled among them lves, or with their neighbouur:, and 
produced unf{peakable calamities to the country.: the 
poct, to deter men from ſuch unnatural contentions, de- 
leribces a bloody battle and dreadful ſecne of death, oc- 
calioncd by the mutual feuds which reiynced in the fami- 
lies of an Englich and Scotch nobleman. That he de- 

ſigned 
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ſuca d this for the inſtruction of his poem, we may leary 
foam his four laſt lines, in which, after the example & 
the mw ru tragedians, he draws from it a precept fu 
the buucht of lis readers. 


© Gul fave the King, and bleſs the land 
* In pienty, joy, and peace ; 

© And grant hencetorth that foul debate 
* *'T wixt noblemen may ceaſe.” 


The next point obſerved by the greateſt heroic poets, hath 
been to celebrate perſons and actions which do honour to 
their country: thus Virgil's hero was the founder of 
Rome; Homer's a prince of Greece; and for this reaſon 
Valerius Flaccus and Statius, who were both Romans, 
mi glit be juſtly derided for having choſen the experitica 
ef the Golden Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, for the 
ſubicfs of their epic writings. 

The poet befure us has not only found out an heroin 
his own country, but raiſes the reputation of it by ſere- 
ral beautiful incideats. The Englith are the firſt who 
take the field, and the laſt who quit it. The Englik 
bring only fifteen hundred to the battle; the Scorch, tun 
thouſand. The Engliſh keep the field with fifty-three; 
the Scotch retire with fifty-five : all rhe reſt on each fide 
being ſign in battle. But the moſt remaikable circum- 
ſtance of this kind, is the different manner in which the 
Ec2tch and Evglith kings receive the news of this fight, 
and of the great men's deaths who commanded in it. 


© This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
* Where Scotland's king did reign, 
That brave earl Douglas ſuddenly 
© Was with an arrow lain. 


O heavy news, we 2 «way did fay ; 
2 Scotland can witnefs be, 
I kave not any captain more 
* Of ſuch account as he. 


Like tidings to king Henry came 
« Within as hott a ſpace, 
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© That Piercy of Northumberland 
Was flain in Chevy-Chaſc. 


+ Now God be with him, ſaid our king, 
Sith "twill no better be, 

I truſt I have within my realm 
Five hundred as good as he. 


Vet thail not Scot nor Scotland ſay 
«© But 1 will vengeance take, 
And be revenged on them all 
For brave lord Piercy's fake. 
* This vow full well the king performs 
© Aiter on Rlumble-down, 
In one day fifty Knights were ſlain, 
« With lords of great renown. 


And of the reſt of ſmail account 
Did many thouſands die, &c." 


Ar the ſame time that our poet ſhews a landable partia- 
lity to his countrymen, he repreſents the Scots after a 
manner not unbecuming ſo bold and brave a pcople. 


© Ear] Douglas on a milk-white ſteed, 
« NIo#t like a barun bold, 
Rode tor-mot of the company, 
« Whoſe armour ſhone like gold.“ © 


His ſentiments and actions are every way ſuitable to an 
hero. One of us two, ſays he, mutt die: I am an earl as 
well as yourſelf, fo that you can have no pretence for re- 
fuſing the combat: however, fays he, tis pity, and in- 
deed would be a fin, that ſo many innocent men ſhould 
periſh for our ſakes ; rather let you and I end cur quar - 
rel in tingle fight. 
© Ere thus I will out-braved be, 
« One of us two ſhall die; 
* I krow thee well, an earl thou art, 
Lord Piercy, ſo am J. 


* Put truſt me, Piercy, pity it were, 
* And gre ettence, to k:1: ah 
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* .\vv of thefe our harmlefs men, 
* Fur they have done no ill. 


* Let thou and the battle try, 
And ſet our men aide; 

* Accurſt be he, lord Piercy ſaid, 
© By whom this is deny d.“ 


When theſe brave men had diftinguithed themſelves ;r 
the hatte and in ſingle combar with each other, in the 
midſt of 4 generous parley, full of hero ſentiments, the 
Scotch carl falls ; and with his dying words encourage; 
his men to revenge his death, repreſenting to them, 23 
— moſt bitter circumſtance of it, that his rival ſaw him 
fall. 


With chat chere came an arrow ren 
Out „f an Englith bow, 

* hich truck carl Douglas tv the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 


Who never ſpyke more words than theſe, 
« Fight on my merry men all, 

« For why, my life is at an end, 
* Lord Piercy ſces my fall.“ 


Merry Men, in the language of thoſe times, is no more 
than a Seorful word for companions and fellow: ſoldicr. 
A pillage in the eleventh houk of Virgil's Zneids is 
very much to be admired, where Camilla in her laſt ago- 
nies, inſtead of wezping over the wound the had receiv- 
ed, as one might have expected from a warrior of her 
ſex, conſiders only, like rhe hero of whom we are now 
ſpeaking, how the battle ſhould be continued after he: 
dcath. 


Tum fic expirans Accam ex æqualibus unam 
Allogquitur ; ta ante alias quæ fola Camillz, 
Quicum partiri curas ; atque hxc ita fatur : 
Hates, Acca forory potui : nune vulnus acerdum 
Cunt et tenebris nigreiount omnia circum: 
Eu. g, br Turn andata nurtfluna perier; 

; duc / 
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Succedat pugnz, Trojanoſque arceat urbe : 
| Jamque vale. 
A gathering miſt o'erclouds her chearful ; 
And from her chceks the roſy colour _ 
Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 
She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with pain. 
Acca, tis paſt ! he ſwims before my fight, 
Jnexorable death; and claims his right. 
Bear my laſt words to Turnus, fly with n 
And bid him timely to my charge ſucceed; 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve ; 
Farcwel. Da vox. 


Turnus did not die in ſo heroic a manner; tho' our 
puct ſcems to have had his eye upon Turnus's ſpeech in 
the laſt verſe. 0 

© Lord Piercy ſees my fall.” 
——\iciſti, & victum tendere palmas 
Auſonii ——— Eu. 
The Latian chiefs have ſeen me beg my life. 
Daros. 


a“ 


Earl Piercy's lamentation over his enemy is 
"re beautiful, and paſſionate; I muſt only caution reader 
15, nottolet the icity of the ſtile, which one may well 


» rr 


her © Then leaving life, carl Percy took 
— © The dead man by the hand, 
her © And ſaid, earl Douglas, for thy life 


Would I had loſt my land, 


© O Chriſt ! my very heart doth bleed 
© With forrow for thy ſake ; 

© For ſure a more renowned knight 
« Miſchance did never take.” 


That beautiful line, Taking the dead man by the hand, 
will put the reader in mind of Eucas's behaviour to- 
"ſt Vor. I Cc wards 
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wards Lauſus, whom he himſelf had fla as he came tg 
the reſcue of his aged father. 


At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, & ora, 

Ora modi Anchitiades pallentia miris : 

Ingemuit, miſcrans graviter, dextramque tetendit. Ax, 

The pious prince bchctd young Lauſus dead; 

He griev'd, he wept ; then gralp'd his hand and ſaid, &ec. 
Dzvyory 


T ſhall take another opportunity to conſider the ether 
parts of this uid forg. C 


No. LXXI. TUESDAY MAY 22. 
—cribere ust amor. dvi. 


Love bid me write. 


ITE intire conquelt of our paſſions 1s fo difficult z 
work, that they who deſpair of it mould think of: 
Tefe difficult raſk, and only attempt to regulate them. But 
there is a third thing which may contribute not only tn 
the cafe, bur alſo to the pleaſure of our life; and that i; 
refiuing Air paſſions to a greater elegance, than we reccive 
them from nature. When the pathon is love, this work 
is performed in innocent, thu rude and uncultivated 
minds, by the mere force and dignity of the object. 
There are forms which naturally create reſpet᷑t in the be- 
holders, and at once inflame and chaſtiſe the imagination. 
Such an impreflion as this gives an immediate ambition 
to deſerve, in order to pleaſe. This cauſe and effect are 
beautifully deſcribed by Mr. Dryden in the fable of Ci- 
= 1 After he has repreſented Cimon lo 
id, 


© He whiſtled as he went, for want of thought 


ho makes him fall into the following ſcene, and ſhews B 
influence 


in 
tu 


2 
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mflu:nce upon him fo excellently, that it appeirs ze na 
tural as wondertui. 


It happend on a ſumm ts hide 
4 That ti the green wondetthiik he tk his w W: 
His quarter-watlh, whac's br cu, mitt fee. 
Hung halt betore, ano halt bel his back, 
+ He trude'd along unkn vin, what he fruits 
© And whiithd as ho went hu want of th might. 
* B. chance condu ted, u by thirt conftran'dy 
© The deep rc ſſes of the gre ie naind, 
© Where in a plain, defended by the ww, 
« Crept thro? the matted grats a cry to} foul, 
6 By which an alabaſter tountain led: 


—— 


Ind on the marzin of the fount was lwd, 


„(Attended by her flaves) a ſlecping maids 

* Like Dian, and ker nymphs, when, hd with fp, 
Tao reft by cool Eurotas they rct«:t : 

© The dume herfſclf the goddefs well ex pred, 

* Nut more diſtinguiſh'd by her purple vett, 

© Than by the charming teatures ot her face, 

And ev'n in {lumber a ſuperior grace: 

* Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care, 
Her body thaded with a flight cymarr ; 

Her boſom to the view was only bure : 

© The fanning wind up'm her boſom blows, 

© To meet the fanning wind the baton roſe 3 

© The tanning wind and purling ftreams continue fr repoſc. 
The fool of nature Fond with fupid eves 

And gaping mouth, rhat tefttty? | ſurpiiles 

Fd op het te, nor contd reed his fight, 


New as l uus tu love, and novice in delight: 


© Long mute he frond, and, leaning on his an, 

His wonder witneſs*'d with an idiet laugh: 

© Then would have fpoke, but by bis glimm'ring ſenſe 
* Firſt found his want of warts, and Kar'd offence x 

D ubted for what he was he ſhould be gnown, 

© By his clown-accent, and his country tone.“ 


But leſt this fine deſcription ſhould be excepted againſi, 


3 the creation of thut great muſter, Mr. Dryden, and 
nut an account of what has really ere happened in the 


world; I thall give you, Vi 


dalia, the Epittic of an ena- 
Ccs nured 
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moured footman in the country to his miſtreſs. Their 
furnames ſhall not be inſerted, becauſe their paſſion de. 
mands a greater reſpe& than is due to their quality, 
James is ſervant in a great family, and Elizabeth wat 
Ip the daughter of one as numerous, ſome miles of 
her lover. James before he beheld Betty, was vain of 
his ſtrength, a rough wreſtler and quarrelſome cudge]. 
layer ; Betty a public dancer at may-poles, a romp at 
- ball : he always following idle women, ſhe playing 
among the peaſants : he a country bully, the a countr 
coquette. But love has made her conftantly in her miſ- 


treſs's chamber, where the young lady gratiſies a ſecret - 


of her own, by making Betty talk of James; and 
ames is become a conſtant waiter near his maſter's 
apartment, in reading, as well as he can, romances. [ 
cannot learn who Molly is, who it ſeems walked ten 
miles to carry the angry meſſage, which gave occaſion to 
what follows : 


© To ELIZABETH — 


© My dear Betty, May 14, 1711. 
C BR EMEMBER your bleeding lover, who lies bleed- 
« 


ing at the wounds Cupid made with the arrows 
g he borrgwed at the eyes of Venus, which is your ſweet 


* Nay more, with the token you ſent me for my lore 
and ſervice offered to your ſweet perſon ; which was 
« your baſe reſpects to my ill conditions; when alas! 
there is no ill conditions in me, but quite contrary; all 
© love and purity, eſpecially to your ſweet perſon ; but 
© al! this I take as a jeſt. 

* But the fad and diſmal news which Molly brought 
me ſtruck me to the heart, which was, it ſcems, and is, 
« your ill conditions for my love and reſpects to you. 

For ſhe told me, if I came forty times to you, you 
« would not ſpeak with me, which words I am fures2 
great grief to me. 

© Now, my dear, if I may not be permitted to your 
«* ſweet company, and to have the happineſs of ſpeaking 


neee 
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«© with your ſweet perſon, I beg the favonr of vou to ac- 
« cept of this my ſceret mind and thou l:ts, which hath 
 * {ſo long lodged in wy breaſt ; the which if you do not 
© accept, I believe will go nigh to break my heart. 

For indeed, my dear, I love you above all the beau- 
t ties I ever faw in all my life. 

The young gentleman, and my maſter's daughter, 


- 


the Londoner that is come down to marry her, fat in 
the arbour moſt part of laſt night. O dear Betty, 
© mult the nightingales ſing to thote who marry fur mo- 
© ney, and not to us true lovers! Oh my dear Betty, that 
« we could meet this night where we uſed to du in the 
© wand ! 

Now, my dear, if I may not have the bleſſing of 
kiſſing your ſweet lips, I beg I may have the happinets 
+ of kitfing your fair hand, with a few lines from 
dar ſelf, preſented by whom you pleaſe or think fir. 
I believe, if time would permit me, I could write all day; 
but the time being ſhort, and paper little, no more from 
* your never- failing los er till death, 

6 James —, 


Poor James! ſince his time and paper were fo ſhort ; 

I, that have more than I can uſe well of both, will put the 
ſentiments of his kind letter, the ſtile of whiclMcems to 

d confuſed with ſcraps he had got in hearing and reading 
v hat he did not underſtand, into what he mc ant tu cxprets, 


Dear Creature, 
CAN you then negleft him who has forgot all his re- 


> creations and enjoyments to pine away his life in 
thinking of you? When I do fo, you appear more amia- 
die to me than Venus docs in the moſt beautiful defcrip- 
um that ever was made of her. All this kindneſs you 
return with an accuſation, that I do not love you : but 
the contrary is fo manifeſt, that 1 cannot think vou in 
earneſt. But the certainty given me in your meſſagc 
Molly, that you do not love me, is what rubs me of all 
vmtort, She ſays you will not ſee me: it 3 
Cc3z - 
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fo much cruelty, at leaſt write to me, that I may kiſs the 
impreſſion made by your fair hand. I love you above all 
things, and, in my condition, what look upon with 
indi is ro me the moſt cnguiice photing erm 
Our young lady, and a fine gentleman from London, who 
are to for mercenary ends, walk about our 

and hear the voice of evening nightingales, as if for 
faſhion fake they courted thoſe folitudes, becauſe 
have heard lovers do ſo. Oh Betty! could I hear 
rivulets murmur, and birds ſing while you ſtood near me, 
how little ſenſible ſhould I be that we are both ſervants, 
that there is any thing on earth above us. Oh! I could 
write to you as long as I love you, till death itſelf. 


June,. 
N. B. By the words Ill-Conditions, James means in a 
woman in a man Inconſtancy. R 
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Genus immortale manet, multoſque per annos 
Stat Fortuna domus, & avi numerantur avorum. Vine. 


'Th' immortal line in ſure ſucceſſion reigns, 
The of the family remains, 
grandſons the long liſt contains. 


Da rpsx. 


HD already given my reader an account of ſere. 
ral extraordinary clubs both ancient and modern, 1 
did not deſign to have troubled him with any more nar- 
ratives of this nature; but I have lately reccived inform- 
ation of a club which I can call neither ancient nor mo- 
dern, that I dare ſay will be no leſs ſurpriſing to my rea 
der than it was to myſelf; for which reaſon I ſhall com- 
municate it to the public as one of the greateſt curiofitcs 
in its kind. | f 

A friend of mine complaining of a trade ſman who is 
related to him, after having repreſented him as a very 
idle worthleſs fellow, who neglected his family, and ger 
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moſt of his time over a bottle, told me, to conclude his 
character, that he was a member of the Everlaſting Club. 
So very odd a title raiſed my curioſity to inquire into the 
nature of a club that had ſuch a founding name; upon 
which my friend gave me the following account. 


T* r Club conſiſts of an hundred mem - 
bers, who divide the whole twenty-four hours 
among them in ſuch a manner, that the club fits day and 
night from one end of the year to another; no party 
preſuming to riſe till they are relieved by thoſe who are 
in courſe to ſucceed them. By this means a member of 
the everlaſting club never wants company ; for though he 
is not upon duty himſelf, he is fure to find fome who 
are; fo that if he be diſpoſed to take a whet, a nooning, 
an evening s draught, or a bottle after midnight, he goes 
to the club, and finds 2 knot of friends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the ſte ward never dies; 
for as they ſucceed one another by way of rotation, no 
man is to quit the great elbow-chair which ſtands at the 
upper end of the table, till his ſucceſſor is in a readineſs 
to fill it; inſomuch that there has not been a Sede wvacante 
in the memory of man. 

This club was inſtituted towards the end, or, as ſome 
of them fay, about the middle, of the civil wars, and con- 
tinued without interruption till the time of e Great 
Fire, which burnt them out, and diſperſed them for ſe- 
veral weeks. The fteward at that time maintained his 
— till he had like to have been blown up with a neigh- 

ring houſe, which was demoliſhed in order to ſtop the 
fire; and would not leave the chair at laft, till he had 
emptied all the bottles upon the table, and received res 
ated directions from the club to withdraw himſelf. 
is ſteward is frequently talked of in the club, and 
looked upon by every member of it as a greater man than 
the famous captain mentioned in my lord Clarendon, who 
was burnt in his ſhip becauſe he would not quit it with- 
out orders. It is faid that towards the cloſe of 1700, 
being the great year of jubilee, the club had it under 
conſideration whether they thould break up or any 
i 
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their ſeſſion; but after many ſpeeches an debates, it wa 
at length agreed to fit out the other centurv. This reſo. 
lution paſſed in a general club nemine contract cente. 

Having given this thort account of the inftirution and 
continuation of the Everlaſting Club, I ſhould here en- 
deaxour to ſay ſomething of the manners and characten 
of its ſeveral members, which I ſhall do according to the 
beſt lights I have received in this matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that, fince theit 
firſt inſtitution, they have ſmoked fifty tun of tobacco, 
drank thirty thouſand butts of ale, one thouſand hogtheads 
of red port, two hundred barrels of brandy, and a kilder. 
Kin of ſmall - beer. There had been likewiſe a greu 
conſumption of cards. It is alſo faid, that they obſerre 
the law in Ben Jonſon's club, which orders the tire to be 
always kept in, focus perenns co, as well for the conve- 
nience of lighting their pipes, as to cure the dampneſs of 
the club room. They have an old woman in the nature 
of a veſtal, whoſe buſineſs is to cheriſh and perpetuate the 
fire which burns from generation to generation, and has 
ſeen the glaſs-houſe fires in and out above an hundred 
times. 

The Everlaſting Club treats all other clubs with an eve 
of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat and October 
as of a couple of upſtarts. Their ordinary diſcourſe, as 
much as Bhave been able to learn of it, turns altogether 

n fuch adventures as have paſſed in their own aſſem- 

y; of members who have taken the glaſs in their turns 
for a weck together, without ſtirring out of te club; of 
others who have not miſled rheir morning's draught for 
twenty years together; ſometimes they ſpcak in raptures 
of a run of ale in king Charles's reign ; and fomerimes 
refle&t with aſtoniſhment upon games at whiſt, which 
have been miraculouſly recovered by members of the ſo- 
cicty, when in all human probability the caſe was deſpe · 
Fate. 

They delight in ſeveral old catches, which they ſing a 
all hours, to encourage one another to moiſten their clay, 
and grow immortal by drinking; with many other edi · 
ſying exhortations of the like nature. 


There 
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There are four general clubs held in a year, at which 
time they fill up vacancies, appoint waiters, confirm the 
old fire maker or elect a new one, ſertle contributions for 
coals, pipes, tobacco, and other neceſſaries. 

The ſenior member has out-lived the whole club twice 
over, and has been drunk with the grandfathers of ſome 
of the preſent ſitting members. C 


v — 


No. LXXIIT. THURSDAY, MAY 24. 


— O Dea certe ! Vine. 
O Goddeſs ! for no leſs you ſcem. 


is very to conſider, that a creature like man, 
Fa is ſenſible of ſo many weakneſſes and imperfec- 
tions, ſhould be actuated by a love of fame; that vice 
and ignorance, wet rg and miſery, ſhould contend 
for praiſe, and endeavour as much as pothble ro make 
themſelves objects of admiration. 

But notwithſtanding man's eſſential perfection is but 
very little, his comparative perfection may be very conſi- 
derable. If he looks upon himſelf in an abſtracted 
light, he has not much to boaſt of; but if hegonfiders 
himſelf with regard to others, he may find occaſion of 
glorying, if not in his own virrues, at leaſt in the abſence 
of another's imperfe&tions. This gives a different turn 
to the reflections of the wiſe man and the fool. The firſt 
endeavours to ſhine in himſelf, and the laſt to outſhine 
others. The firſt is humbled by the ſenſe of his own 
infirmities, the laſt is lifred up by the diſcovery of thoſe 
which he obſerves in other men. The wiſe man conſi- 
ders what he wants, and the fool what he abounds in. 


The wiſe man is happy when he gains his own . 
tion, and the fool when he 2 


applauſe of thoſe about him. 


But however unreaſonable and abſurd this paſſion for 
admiration may appear in ſuch a creature as man, it is 


not wholly to be diſcouraged ; fince it often produces 
very 
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very good effects, not only as it reſtrains him from doi 


any thing which is mean and contemptible, but as n 
puthes him to actions which are great and glorious. The 
principle may be defe&tive or faulty; but the conſequence, 
it produces are fo good, that, for the benctit of manking, 
it ought not to be extinguiſhed. 

It is obſerved by Cicero, that men of the greateſt and 
the molt ſhining parts are the muſt actuuted by ambit; 
and if we look into the two ſexes, I believe we ſhall find 


this principle of action ſtronger in women than in men. 


The * for praiſe, which is fo very vehement in 
the fair ſex, produces excellent eff ts in women of ſenſe, 
who deſire to be admired for that only which deſerves ad- 
miration : and I think we may obſerve, without a com- 
pliment to them, that many of them do not only live in: 
more uniform courſe of virtue, but with an infini 
greater regard to their honour, than what we find in the 
generality of our own ſex. How many inſtances have 
we of chaſtity, fidelity, devotion * How many ladies diſ- 
tinguith themſelves by the education of their children, 
care of their families, and love of their huſbands which 
are the great qualities and atchievements of woman-kind: 
as the making of war, the carrying on of traffic, the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, are thoſe by which men grow fa- 
mous, agd get themſelves a name? 

Bur as this for admiration, when it works ac- 
cording to reaſon, improves the beautiful part of our ſpe- 
cies in every thing that is laudable; ſo nothing is mere 
deſtructive to them when it is governcd by vanity and 
folly. What I have therefore here to ſay, cnly rezards 
the vain part of the ſex, whom for certain reafons, which 
the reader hereafter will ſce at large, I thall diftinguiſh by 
the name of Idols. An Idol is wholly raken up in the 
.adorning of her perſon. You ſee in every poſture of her 
body, air of her face, and motion of her hea, that it l 
her buſineſs and employment to gain adorers. For this 
reaſon your Idols appear in all public places and affen- 
blies, in order to ſeduce men to their worthip. The 
play-houſe is very frequently filled with Idols; fererd 
of them are carricd in proceſſion every evening about the 
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Ring, and ſeveral of them ſet up their worſhip even in 
churches. They are to be accoſted in the language pro- 
per to the Deity. Life and death are in their power: 
wys of heaven and pains of hell are at their diſpoſal : 
paradiſe is in their arme; and eternity in way moment 
tat vou are preſent with them. Raptures, tranſports, and 
ecſtatics, are the rewards which they confer : fighs and 
tears, prayers and broken hearts, are the offerings which 
are paid to them. Their tmilcs make men happy; their 
frowns drive them to deſpair. I thall only add under 
this head, that Ovid's book of the Art of Love is a kind 
of heathen ritual, which contains all the forms of worthip 
which arc made ufc ot to an idol. 

It would be as difficult a taſk to reckon up theſe dif- 
ferent kinds of Idols, as Milton's was to number thoſe 
that were known in Canaan, and the lands adjoining. 
Moſt of them are worthipped, like Moloch, in tire and 
fimes. Some of them, Fke Baal, love to ſce their vo- 
taries cut and flaſhed, and, thedding their blood for them 
nike the Idol in the Apocrypha, mult have treats and col- 
lations prepared for them every night. It has indeed been 
known, that fome of them have been ufed by their in- 
cenſed worthipers like the Chineſe Idols, who are whip- 
ped and ſcourged when they refuſe to comply with the 
pravers that are offered to them. 

I muſt here obſerve, that thoſe idolaters, ww devote 
themſelves ty the Idols I am here ſ ing of, differ very 
much from all other Kinds of idolaters. For as others 
fall out becuute they worthip different Idols, theſe idula- 
ters quarrel becauſe they worſhip the fame. 

The intention therefore of the Idol is quite contrary 
to the withes of the idolater : as the one deſires to contine 
the idol ro himſelf, the whole buſineſs and ambition of 
the other is to multiply adorers. This humour of an 
Idol is prettily deſcribed in a tale of Chaucer : he repre- 
ſents one of them fitting at a table with three of her vo- 
tarics about her, who are all of them courting her favour, 
and paving their adorations : the ſiniled upon one, drank 
tu another, and trod upon the other's foot which was un- 
& the table. Nou which of thoſe three, ſays the old 

dard, 
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bard, do you think was the favourite ? In troth, ſays he, 
not one of all the three. 

The behaviour of this old Idol in Chaucer, puts me in 

mind of the beautiful Clarinda, one of the greateſt Idol 
among the moderns. She is worſhipped once a week 
candlelight, in the midſt of a large congregation, — 
ly called an aſſembly. Some of the gayeſt youths in the 
nation endeavour to plant themſelves in her eye, while 
the fits in form with multitudes of tapers burning about 
her. To encourage the zeal of idolaters, ſhe beſtows 3 
mark of her favour upon every one of them, before 
go out of her preſence. She aſks a queſtion of one, 
a ſtory ro another, glances an ogle upon a third, rakes a 
pinch of ſnuff from the fourth, lets — fan drop by ac- 
eident to give the fifth an occaſion of taking ir up. I 
ſhorr, every one goes away fatisfied with his ſucceſs, and 
encouraged to renew his devotions on the ſame canonical 
hour that day ſevennight. 

An Idol may be n my — cauſes, 
Marriage in particular is a kind ounter- Apotheols, 
or a — 44 When a man becomes familiar 
with his goddeſs, the quickly ſinks into a woman. 

Old age is likewiſe a great decayer of your idol. The 
truth of it is, there is not a more u py being than a 
ſuperannuated Idol, eſpecially when has contracted 
ſuch airwand behaviour as are only graceful when her 
worſhippers are about her. 

Conſidering therefore that in theſe and many other caſes 
the Woman generally outlives the Idol; I muſt retum 
to the moral of this paper, and deſire my fair readers w 
give a proper direction to their pathon for being admired; 
m order to which, they muſt endeavour to make them- 
ſelves the objects of a reaſonable and laſting admiration. 
This is not to be hoped for from beauty, or dreſs, or fa- 
ſnion, but from thoſe inward ornaments which are not to 
be defaced by time or ſickneſs, and which appear molt 
amiabl. ro thaſe who are moſt acquainted with them. C 
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No. LXXIV. FRIDAY, MAY 23. 


anu—_—_— cc. opera interrupt Visc. 
The works unfiniſh'd and neglected lie. 


P my laſt Monday's paper I gave ſome general inſtan- 
ces of thoſe beautiful firokes which pleaſe the reader 
in the old ſong of Chevy-Caſe : I ſhall here, according 
to my promite, be more particular, and ſhew that the ſen- 
timents in that ballad are extremely natural and poeti- 
cal, and full of rhe majeſtic ſimplicity which we admire 
in the greateſt of the ancient puets : for which reafon I 
all quote ſeveral paſſages of it, in which the thought is 
together the fame with what we mcet in ſeveral paſſages 
vf the ZEncid ; not that I would infer from thence, that 
the poet, whoever he was, propoſed to himſelf any imi- 
tarion of thoſe paſſages, but that he was directed to them 
in general by the fame kind of poctical genius, and by 
te fame copyings after nature. 

Had this old ſong been filled with epi marical turns 
and points of wit, it might perhaps have pleaſed the 
wrong tafte of ſome readers; but it would never have be- 
come the delight of the common people, nor have warm 
ed the heart of Sir Philip Sydney like the Bund of a 
trumpet; it is only nature that can have this effect, and 
pleaſe thoſe taſtes which are the moſt unprejudiced or the 
molt retined. I muſt however beg leave to diſſent from 
!0 great an authority as that of Sir Philip Sydney, in the 
judgment which he has paſſed as to the rude ſtile and 
cvil apparel of this antiquated fong ; for there are ſeveral 
puts in it where not only the thought but the language is 
mat eſtic, and the numbers ſonoruus; at Icaſt, the upparel 
is much more gorgeous than many of the poers made uſe 


veral of the following quotations. 
What can be greater than either the thouglit or the 
expreſſion in that ſtanza, 


Dad To 
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© To disc the deer with hound and horw 


4 
* Earl Picrey took his way; « 
© The child may rue that was unborn 6 
The hunting of th.t day! « 
This way of confidering the mi fortunes which this bartle 
would bring upon poſterity, not only on thoſe u he- were 
born immediately after the battle, and loſt their furthers in 
it, but on thoſe alfo who periſhed i in future battics which 
tek their rite from this quarrel of the two carls, is won- 
derfully beautiful, and conformable to the way of think- 
ing among the ancient poets. 
Audict pugnas, vitia parentum T 
Rara ju vcntus., | Hu, ta 
© Poſterity, thin d by their fathers crimes, 4 
Shall read, with grict, the ftory ui their times.“ p4 
in 
What can be more ſum ing and poctical, or reſemble in 


more the majeſtic timplicity ot the ancients, than the tol- 
lowing ſtanzas ? 


The Gout car! f Ncbucnberland 
Awo tr G did make, 

His pleaſure in the Scuttiſh woods 
Te ſummers das ti take. 


© Wirh p feen hundred bouwren bold, 
All choſen men of ght, 

n, knew full weil, in time of need, 
© To aim their ſhafts wright. 


© The wounds ran fwitth; 't: rough the woods 
© The nimble Gee! tu tikty 
C And with their crit! 88 Us and daes 
An cho fill did maine,” 


mV oct ingenti clu more Citheron 
Taygetique canes, d mitrixque Epidaurus equarum: 
Et vox atlenſu nem um ingeimi! ata remi,it. Grons. 


* Cithzron loudly calls me to my wax: 
© Thi bounds, Tavgctus, vpen, and purtue the prey: 


« High 
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H Epidaurus urges on my ſpeed. 

« Fund tor his hills, and for his hortes bree: 

„From hills and dales the chearful cries rebount $ 

FA echo bums along, and propagates the found.” 
Davbrx. 


© Lo, vonder doth earl Do gs come. 
* His men in armour deiht; 

Full twentx hundred Scat (pears 
« All marching in our tight, 


All men of plezfant Tis ide, 
« Fait by the river Tweet, &c.” 


The country of the Scotch warriors, deſcribed in theſe 
two laſt verſes, has a fine romantic ſituat ion, and affords 
a couple of ſinootli words for verſe. If the reader com- 

res the foregoing ſix lines of the ſong with the follow- 
ing Latin vertes, he will tee how much they arc written 
in the ſpirit of Virgil. 


Adverſi campo apparent, haſtaſque reductis 
Prot ndunt longe dextris ; & ſpicula vibrant 
Quique altum Prencite viri, quique arva Gabine 
— mis, gelidumque Anienem, & roſcida rivis 
ernica ſaxa colunt Fu roſca rura Velini, 
Qui Tetricz horrentes rupeo, montemque Scvemm, 
Caſp riamque colunt, Foruloſque & Rumen Himellæ: 
Qi Tiverim Fabarimque bibunt— Ex. 


* Advancing in a line they comch their ſpears 
© — Preencitc fends a choſen band, 

© With thoſe who plow Saturnia's Gabine land: 
Be les the fucconrs which cold Anien viclds: 
© The rocks of Hernicus —befides a band, 

* That follows from Velinum's dewy land 
And rwuntaincers that trum Severus cams: 
And from the cgagyy clith of Tetrica : 

And thoſe whe@vcllow Tiber takes his way, 
And whore Himelia's wanton waters play: 
Catyeria ſends her arms, with thoſe that lie 

By Fabaris, and truitful Furul:,” Da vox. 


But to procce:?, 


00 
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© Earl Douglas on a milk-white ſteed, 
© Moſt like a baron bold, 

© Rode foremott of the company, 
© Whoſe armour ſhone like gold.” 


Turnus ut antevolans tardum præceſſerat agmen, &-. 
Vidiſti, quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus 


© Our Engliſh archers bent their bows, 
© Their hearts were good and truc; 

© At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew. 


© They clos'd full faſt on ev*ry fide, 
Nu ſlac kneſs there was found: 
And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gaſping on the ground. 
With that there came an arrow keen 
© Out of an Engliſh bow, 
© Which ftruck carl Douglas to the heart 
© A deep and deadly blow.” 


#fncas was wounded after the ſame manner by an w. 
known hand in the midſt of a parley. 


Has Mter voces, media inter talia verba, 
Ecce viro ſtridens alis allapſa ſagitta cit, 
Incertum qui pulſa manu Xs. 


© Thus while he ſpake, unmindful of defence, 
© A winged arrow ftruck the pious prince: 
© But whether from an human hand it came, 
© Or hoſtile God, is left unknown by fame.” 
Da vor 


But of all the deſcriptive parts of this ſong, there ar 
none more beautiful than the four fa wing ftanzas, which 
have a great force and ſpirit 4 and are filled with 
very natural circumſtances. The thought in the third 
ſtanza was never — other poet, and is fuck 
an one as would have thined in or Virgil. 
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© So thus did both thoſe nobles die, 


* Whole courage none could ſtain: 
An Engliſh archer then perceiv'd 
« The noble carl was ſlain. 


© He had a bow bent in his hand, 
* Made of a truſty tree, 

An arrow of a cloth-xard long 
* Uuto the head drew he. 


* A;ainft Sir Hugh Mont omery 
© Soright his ſhaft he ſer, 

The gray-gools wing that was thereon 
In his hcart-blood was wet. 


© This fight did laſt from break of day 
© Till tertiny of the ſun ; 

For when they rung the ev*ning-bell 
The battle ſcarce was done. 


One may obſerve likewiſe, that in the catalogue of the 
ſlain the author has followed the example of the greateſt 
ancient poct, not only in giving a long lift of the dead, 
but by diverſifying it with little characters of particular 
pertons. 


And with carl Douglas there was ſlain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Ch rles Carrel, that tram the ficl @ 
Once foot would never fly: 


Sir Charles Murrel of Ratclii ton, 
His faſter's ſun was he; 

Sr David Lamb, ſo well citeem'd, 
+ Yet laved could nut be.“ 


Tic familiar found in theſe names deſtrovs the maje 

of thu detcription; for this reafon I do not mention this 
part of the poem but to thew the natural caſt of thought 
which appears in it, a5 the two laſt verſes look almoſt 
like a tranilation of Virgil. 


—Catit & Ripheus, juſtiſſimus unus 
ai fuit in 'Toucris, & fervantihmys xqui. 
Dls alitcr iium Ex. 


D d 3 © Then 
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© Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fight, 
6 We his word, obſervant of the right: 
© Heav*n thought not ſo.” Da vorx. 


In the catalogue of the iſh who fell, Withering. 
ron's behaviour is in —_ manner icular) 
very artfully, as the reader is it by that 
account which is given of him in beginning of the 
battle; though I am ſatisfied your little buffoon readers, 
who have feen that paſſage ridiculed in Hudibras, will 
not be able to take the beauty of it; for which reaſon l 
dare not fo much as quote it. 


© Then ſtept a gallant ſquire forth, „ 
+ Witherington was his name, b 

* Who ſaid, I would not have it told 
* To Henry our king for ſhame, » 


« That cer my captain fought on foot e 
And I ſtood looking on.” 


Me meet with the ſame heroic ſcatiments in Virgil: 


Non pudet, O Rutuli, cunctis pro talibus unam 
Objectare animam ? numerone an viribus æqui 
Non funus—— ? Ex. 


6 For ſhame, Rutilians, can you bear the fight 
© Of one expos'd for all, in fingle fight ? 

© Can we, before the face of heav*n, confeſs 

© Our courage colder, or our numbers leſs ?” 


Dn yven., 


What can be more natural or more moving, than the cir- 
cumſtances in which he deſcribes the behaviour of thoſe 
women who had loſt thcir huſbands on this fatal day ? 


© Next day did many widows come 
© Their hutbands to bewail; 

£ They waſh'd their wounds in briniſh tears, 
© But all would not preva!!, 


6 Their 
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Their bodies bath'd in purple blood, 
* They bore with them away ; 
They kiſs'd them dead a thouſand times, 
« When they were clad in clay.“ 


Thus we fee how the thoughts of this poem, which na- 
turally ariſe from the ſubject, are always fimple, and 
ſumetimes exquiſitely noble; that the language is often 
very founding ; and that the whole is written with a true 
rical ſpirit. 
It this fong had been written in the Gothick manner, 
which is the delight of all our little wits, whether writers 
or readers, it would not have hit the taſte of ſo many 
ages, and have pleaſed the readers of all ranks and con- 
ditions. I thall only beg pardon for ſuch a profuſion of 
Latin quotations; which I thould not have made ufe of, 
bur that I feared my own judgment would have looked 
wo fingular on ſuch a ſubjctt, had not I ſupported it by 
the practice and authority of Virgil. C 


<——@d——  — . — 
No. LXXV. SATURDAY, MAY 26. 


Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, & ſtatus, & res. Hors 
All fortune fitted Ariſtippus well. Cazzen. 


was with ſome mortiſication that I ſuffered the 
raillery of a fine lady of my acquaintence, fur cal- 
ling in one of my papers, Dorimant a clown. She 
was ſo unmerciful as to take advantage of my invincible 
taciturnity, and on rhat occafion, with great freedom to 
conſider the air, the height, the face, the geſture of 
him who could pretend th judge fo arrogantly of gal- 
lantry. She is full of motion, janty, and lively in her 
impertinence, and one of thoſe that commonly pats, 
among the ignorant, for perſons who have a great deal 
of humour. She had the play of Sir Fopling in her 
hand, and after the had ſaid it was happy tor her there 
was not ſo charming a creature as Dorimant now liv- 


ing; 
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ing, ſhe began with a theatrical air and tone of voice 
to read, by woy of triumph over me, fume of his 
ſpeeches. It is the, that lovely air, that caly ſhape, 
« thute wantun cves, and all rhoſc melting charms 

© about her moutli, wich Medic * tpuke Of ; | will 


Flo the Iortery, and put in for u prize with my 
« friend Bellair.“ 


In lac the victors from the vanquiſſi'd fly; 
* They fly that wound, and they purtuc that die.“ 


Then turning oer the le: ves, the reads alternately, and 
{. 2k, 
* 


© And you and Leit to her eoft ſhall ind 
* I fathom all the depths of womankind.” 


Oh the fine renrtleman ! But here, continues ſhe, is the 
— ge I admire mot, where he begins to teize Loxcit, 
and mimick Sir Fopling ; Oh: the pretty ſatire, in his re- 
tele ing ro be a coxcomb to pleaſe, fince nuite and non- 
tente have fuch powerful charms. 


© I that I may ſucc e ſeful prove, 
© Traniurm my ſelt to what you love,” 


Then how like a man of the town, fo wild and gay is 
that 

© The wife will find a diff'rence in our fate, 

© You wed a woman, I a good ettate. 


It would have bcen a very wild endeavour for 2 mm 
of my remper to offer any oppetition to { nimble a 
ſpeaker as mv fair enemy is; but her difcourſe gave me 
very many reicciions, when 1 had left her compary. 
Among others, 1 could not but confider, with ſome 
attention, the falſe impretlions the gencrality, the fair 
kx more cfpecially, have of what thould be intended, 
when they tay a Fine Gentleman; and could not help 
revolving that ſubject in my the, oghts, and ſettling. 
as it werc, an idea ef that character in my own ima- 
gina tion. 5 
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No man ought to have the eſteem of the reſt of the 


world, for = actions which are difagreeable to thaſe 


naxims which prevail, as the ſtandards of behaviour, 
a the co::mery wherein he lives. What is ite to 
tue eternal rules of rcaſon and good ſenſe, mult be ex- 
c:ded from any place in the carriage of a well - bred 
man. I did no, I confeſs, explain myſelf enough on 


this biet, when I called Dorimant a clown, and 


made it an inſtance of it, that he called the Orange 
Wench, Double Tripe: I thould have thewed, that hu- 
manity 0Þ!iges a genticman to give no part of human- 
kind reproach, for what they, whom they reproach, 
may pothbly have in common with the moſt virruons 
and worthy among us. When a gentleman ſpeaks 
coarſly, he has dreſſed himſcif clean to no purpoſe : the 
clothing of our minds certainly ought to be regarded 
before that of our bodies. To betray in a man's talk 


' acorrupred imagination, is a much greater offence againſt 


the converſation of a gentleman, than any negligence 
of dreſs imaginable, But this ſenſe of the matter is 
ſo far from being received among people even of con- 
dition, that Vocifer paſſes for a fine gentleman. He is 
loud, haughty, gentle, ſoft, lewd, and obſequious by 
turns, juſt as a little underſtanding and great impudence 


of our women for a man of wir, becauſe 
he is generally in doubt. He contradicis with a thrug, 
and confutes with a certain ſufficiency, in profeſſing 
fuch and ſuch a thing is above his capacity. What 
makes his character the pleaſanter, that he is a pro- 


feſſed deluder of women; and becauſe the empty cox- 


comb has no regard to any thing that is of itſelf ſacred 
and inviolable, I have heard an unmarried lady of for- 
tune fay, it is pity ſo fine a gentleman as Vocifer is fo 
great an atheiſt. The crowds of ſuch inconhderable 
creatures, that infeſt all places of aſſembling, every rea- 
der will have in his eye from his own obſervation; but 
would it not be worth confidering what ſort of figure a 
man who formed himſelf upon thoſe principles among 
ws, which are agreeable to the dictates of r ang 
religion, 
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rehitien, world make in the familiar and ordinary oc. 
eurronces of life? 5 20h 

I b-rdly tive obferved any one fill his feveral duties 
of life better than Tunors. All the under parts of 
his behaviour, and fich 4s are expolici to common 9h. 
fervation, ine their riſe in hum from great and noble 
motives. A tun and unſkaken expectation of another 
life, wats ! im become this. Humanity and good-na- 
ture, futitied by the ſenſe of virtue, has the fame ef- 
feet upon him, as the betet of all goudnels has upon 
many others, Being frmiy cftablithed in all matters of 
ku rtance, that certain inattention which mak es men's 
bons, kok caly appears in him with greater beauty: 
bv a thorough contewprt of little excellences, he is per- 
fectly maſicr of them. U his temper of mind leaves 
him under no neceflity of ſtudying his air, and he his 
this peculiar diſtinction, that his negligence is unaf- 
fected. 

He that can work himſelf into a plcaſure in confi- 
dering this bcing as an uncertain one, and think to 
reap an advantage by its diſcontinuance, is in a fair way 
ef doing all things with a graceful unconcern, and gen- 
tleman-like eaſe. Such a one docs not bchold his life 
as a ſhort, tranſient, perplexing ſtate, made up of trif- 
ling plcawres, and great anxietics; but ſees it in quite 
another light; his gricfs are momentary, and his jors 
immortal. Reflexion upon dcath is not a gloomy and 
fad thought of reſigning every thing that he delight: 
in. bur it is a ſhort night full-wred by an endleſs day. 
What I would here contend for is, that the more vir- 
tuous the man is, the nearer he will naturally be to 
the charudter of genteel and avrcenble. A man whole 
fortune is plentiful, thews an cate in his countenance, 
and contidence in his bch:vicur, which he that is under 
wants and difficulties cannot affume. It is thus with 
the fare of the mind; he that governs his rhoughts with 
the everlaſting rules of reaton and ſenſe, muſt have 
fomerhing fo inexprefſivly graceful in his words and 
actions, that every circumntance muſt become him. Tie 
chan of 1* rions ot tuiag- ar und him do not at all 5 
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his firuation, but he looks ditintercitcd in the occur- 
rences with winch others are diſtracted, becautc the 
gteuteſt purpole of his life is to maintiin an indifference 
with to it and all its enjoyments. In a word, to be a 
tine gentleman is to be a generous and a brave man. 
What can make a man fo much in conſtant gond-hu- 
mour, and thine, as we call it, than to be tupported by 
what can never ful him, amd to belicve that whatever 
happuns to him was the beſt thing that could poſſibly 
betal him, or clic ke on whom it depends would not 
une permitted it to have befallen him at all? R. 


———— 6 —— — 


No. LXXVI. MONDAY, MAX 28. 


Ur tu ſortunam, fic nos te, Celie, ſeremus. Hor. 
A+ vou your tortune bear, we will bear you. Caren. 


HERE is nothing fo common, 1s to find a man 
whom in th vereral obtervarion of his carriage 
vou take to be of an uniform temper, ſubſect to fiich 
unaccountablc ſtarts of hum ur and paſtion, that he 13 
25 much unlibe himſelf, and differs as much from the 
man you at tirſt thought him, as any two diſtinet per- 
ſons can diſter from each other. This proceeds from 
the want of forming une law of lite to oeh, or 
fing fome notion of things in general, which may at- 
fect us in ſuch manner as to create proper habits» beth 
in our minds and budics. The negliuence of this leaves 
us expoſed not oaly to an uncommum levitv in our uſual 
converſation, but dt to the fame inſtability in our 
friendthips, intcrclts, md alliances. A man ul is but 
a mere ſpect.or of what paſſes around him, and not 
engaged in commerces of any conſideration, is but an 
u judge of the ſecret m tion of the heart of man, and 
by what degrees it is actuated ro make fuch vithle al- 
terations in the ſame perſon: but ar the fame time, 
when a man is no way concerned in tic effect of ſuch 
wcon:iſtencies in the belwuviour of men of the world, rhe 
lpeculation 


ys, 
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ſpeculation muſt be in the utmoſt degree both divert. 
ing and inſtructive; yet to enjoy ſuch obſervations in 
the higheſt reliſh, he ought to be placed in a poſt of di- 
rection, and have the dealing of their fortunes to them. 
I have 4 Js 8 diverted with ſome 
icces of ſecret hiſtory, which an antiquary, my very 
— friend, lent me as a curiuſity. Th on — 
ef the private life of Phacamond of France. Phar- 
mond, favs my author, was a prince of infinite hy. 
manity and generofity, and at the fame time the mot 
leaſant and facetious companion of his time. He 
Fad a peculiar taſte in him, which would have been 
unlucky in any prince but himſelf; he thought there 
could be no exquiſite pleaſure in converſation but 
among cquals; and would pleaſantly bewail him 
that he always lived in a crowd, but was the only 
man in France that never could get inte company. 
This turn of mind made him delight in midnight 
rambles, attended only with one perſon of his bed. 
chamber: he would in theſe excurfions get acquainted 
with men, whoſe temper he had a mind to try, and 
recommend them privately to the particular obſerva 
tion of his firſt miniſter. He generally found him- 
ſelf neglected by his new acquaintaince as foon 2 
thev had hopes of growing great: and uſed on fuch 
occaſions to remark, that it was a great intultice ta 
tax princes of forgetting themſelves in their high for- 
£ tunes, when there were to few that could with con- 
* ſtancy bear the favour of their very creatures.” My 
author in theſe lobte hints has one paſſage that gives 
us a very lively idea of the uncommon genius of Pha- 
ramond. He met with one man whom he had pu 
to all the uſual proofs he made of thoſe he had à mind 
to know thoroughly, and found him for his purpole: 
in dilcourſe with him one dav, he gave him oppor 
tunity of ſaying how much would ſatisfy all his withes, 
The prince immediately revealed bimtelf, doubled the 
fum, and ſpoke to him in this manner. Sir, You 
„have twice what you defired, by the favour of Phi 
% ramond; but look to it, that you arc fatisned with 
3 on. 
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& jr, for it is the laſt you ſhall ever receive. I from 
« this moment conſider you as mine; and to makes 
« you truly fo, I give you my royal word you thall 
never be greater or leſs than you are at preſent. Anſ- 
wer me not, concluded the prince ſmiling, © but enjoy 
« the fortune I have put you in, which is above my 
„ own condition; for you have hereafter nothing to 
« hope or to fear.” 

His majeſty having thus well choſen and a 
friend and companion, he enjoyed alternately all rhe 
pleaſures of an agreeable private man and a and 
powerful monarch ; he gave himſelf, with his com- 

ion. the name of the merry tyrant; for he puniſhed 
is courtiers for their inſolence and folly, not by any 
act of public disfavour, but by humorouſly practiſing 
vpon their imaginations. If he obſerved a man un- 
tractable to his inferiors, he would find an opportunity 
to rake ſome favourable notice of him, and render him 
unſupportable. He knew all his own looks, words, 
and actions, had their interpretations; and his friend 
Monſieur Eucrate, for ſo he was called, having a 
great ſoul without ambition, he could communicate all 
his thoughts to him, and fear no artful uſe would be 
made of that freedom. It was no ſmall delight when 
they were in private to refleft upon all which had pal- 
{cd in public. 

Pharamond would often, to ſatisfy a vain fool of po- 
wer in his country, talk to him in a full court, and 
wich one whiſper make him deſpiſe all his old friends 
and acquaintance. He was come to that knowledye 
of men by long obſervation, that he would profeſs al- 
tering the whole maſs of blood in ſome tempers by 
thrice ſpeaking to them. As fortune was in his po- 
wer, he gave himſelf conſtant entertainment in ma- 
n:zing the mere followers of it with the treatment 
they deſerved. He would, by a ſkilful caſt of his eye 
«nd half a ſmile, make two fellows who hated, em- 
brace and fall upon each other's neck with as much ca- 
vernels, as if they followed their real inclinations, and 
uended to ſtifle one —_ 4 When he was in high 

4 - 
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geod-humour, he would lay the ene with E 

and on u public night exerciſe the patſions of his whole 
court. He was picated to fee an haughty beauty watch 
thc looks of th: man the had long deipiled, from Us 
tervation of his being taken notice of by Paramond; 
and the lover conceive higher hopes, than to follow the 
woman he was dying for the day before. In a court, 
where mes ſpe. ak attection in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 
difake in rhe fainter, it was a comical mixture of in- 
cident to ſee diſguiſes thrown aſide in one cafe and in- 
creaſud on the other, according as favour or diſgrace 
attended the refpettive objects of mens approbation ot 
diſeſteem. Pharamond, in his mirth upon the mean- 
nef> of mankind, uicd to fay, “ As he could take away 
* a man's five ſenſes, he could give him an hundred. 
« The man ia diſgrace ſhall immediately lofe all his 
& natural endowments, and he that finds favour hare 
« the attributes of an angel.“ He would carry it 6 
far as to ſay, „It ſhould net be only fo in the opi- 
« nion of the lower part of his court, bur the ma 
« themſelves ſhall think thus mcanly or greatly of 
„ themſelves, as they arc out, or in the good graces of a 
& court.” 

A monarch, who had wit and humour like Phara- 
mond, muſt have plcaſures which no man elſe can eve 
have an ®þportunity of enjoying. Ile gave fortune w 
none but thoſe whom he knew could receive it with- 
out tranſport: he made a noble and generous uſe of 
his obſervations; and did not regard is minifters @ 
they were agrreable to himſelf, but as they were uſeti! 
to his kingdom; by this means the king appeared in 
every officer of tate; and no man had a Purtictputicn 
of the power, who had not @ fmilitude cf the virtue 
of Tharamond. 
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No. LXXVIL TUESDAY, MAY 29. 


Wm emwivers licet, nec urbe tota 
dm eſi tum prope tam proculque nobis. Maur. 


What carreſpondence can I hold with you, 
W!.o are fr nv! and yet fo diſtant too? 


MY friend If”. H is one of thoſe fort of 
men who are very often abſent in converſation, 
and what the French call a reveur and a diftrait. A 
litle before our club-time laſt night we were * 
together in Somerſet-garden, where 7. had picke 
up a mall pebble of fo odd a make, that he Cid he 
would preſent it to a friend of his, an eminent Vir- 
two. After we had walked fome time, I made a full 
ſtop with my face towards the weſt, which W://. know- 
ing to be my uſual method of aſking what's o'clock, 
in an afternoon, immediately pulled out his watch, and 
told me we had feven minutes good. We took a turn 
or two more, when to my great ſurprize, I faw him 
ſquir away his watch a conſiderable way into the 
Thames, and with great ſedateneſs in his looks put up 
the pe: ble, he had before found, in his fob. As I have 
naturally an averhon to much ſpeaking and @ not love 
to be the meſſenger of i!] news, eſpecially when it comes 
too late to be uſcfal, I left him to be convinced of 
his miſtake in duc tine, and continued my walk, re- 
fefting on theft Ile ablence and diſtractions in man- 
kind, and reſolving to wa cru il ſubject of a future 

culntion. 

was the mere conu-und in my deſign, when I con- 
ſidered that they we'e ver, - fen blewithes in the charac- 
ters of men of exccilent ſci © ing herd ro Keep up the 
reputation of that Latin p uch Mr. Dryden 
has tranſlated in the foll,-i⁰ỹỹi : 


© Great wit to maneFs. fare is near ally'd, 
An! thin partitions do thcir buunds divides? 
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My reader does, I , ive, that I diſtinguiſh 
- _ he thinks of f. 
elſe, from one who is abſent, becauſe he thinks of no. 
thing at all: the latter is too innocent a creature to be 
taken notice of; but the diſtractions of the former may, 
I believe, be generally accounted for from one of thele 
reaſons. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on ſome parti. 
cular ſcience, which is often the caſe of mathemati. 
cians and other learned men; or are wholly taken up 
with ſome violent paſſion, ſuch as anger, fear, or love, 
which ties the mind to ſome diſtant object; or, laſtly, 
theſe diſtractions ced from a certain vivacity and 
fickleneſs in a man's temper, which while it raiſes up 
infinite numbers of ideas m the mind, is continually 
puſhing it on, without allowing it to reſt on any par- 
ticular image. Nothing therefore is more unnatural 
than the thoughts and conceptions of ſuch a man, which 
are ſeldom occaſioned either by the company he is in, 
or any of thoſe objects which are placed before him. 
While you fancy he is _— a beautiful woman, 
it is an even that he is folving a propoſition in 
Euclid ; and while you may imagine he is reading the 
Paris-Gazette, it is far from bcing impoſſible, that he 
is pulling gown and rebuilding the front of his country- 

e. 

At the ſame time that I am endeavouring to expoſe 
this weakneſs in others, I thall readily confefs that I 
once laboured under the fame infirmity myſelf. The 
method I took to conquer it was a firm reſolution to 
learn ſomething from whatever I was obliged to fee 
or hear. There is a way of thinking, if a man an 
attain to it, by which he may firike ſome what out of 
any thing. I can at preſent obſerve thoſe ſtarts of good 
ſenſe and ſtruggles of unimproved reaſon in the con- 
verſation of a clown, with as much ſatis faction as the 
moſt ſhining periods of the moſt finiſhed orator ; and can 
make a ſhift to command my attention at a Puppet- 
thow or an Opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. | 
always make one of the company I am in; for — 
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fy lintle myſelf, my attention to others, and thoſe nods 
©: zpprobation which I never beſtow unmerited, ſuffici- 
e-tly theve that I am among them. Whereas 117. Hee 
werb, though a fellow of good ſenſe, is every day 
g "Z ud fryms an hundred thin: zs which he afterwards 
en{oflcs, with a well-bred frankneſs were fomewhat 
mo ie, and undeſigned. 

chmecd the ether dav to go into a coffee-houſe, 
vhcre ., was ſtanding in the midſt of ſeveral au- 
dit rs M hom he had g athered round him, and was 
gring them an account of the perſon and character of 
Mali Hinton. My : ppcarance before him juſt put him 
in mind of me, withour making him reflect that I was 
act milly preſent. 80 that k eeping his eyes full upon 
me, to the great ſurprize of his audience, he broke off 
his tirft harangue, and proceeded thus :!— Why now 
« there's my friend,” mentioning me by name, © he 
is a fellow that thinks a great deal, but never opens 
his mouth; 1 Warrant you he is now thrutting his 
thort face into ſome cotfee-houſe about Change. I 
was his bail in the time of the Popiſh-plot, when he 
was taken up for a jeſuit. If he had looked on 
me a little longer, he had certainly deſcribed me fo 
particularly, w ithout ever conſidering what led him into 
It, that the whole company mult neceffarily me tound 
me our; for which reaſon, remembering the old pro- 
verb, Out of fight cut of mind, I left the room; and, 
upon mecting him an hour afrerwards, was aſked by 
him, with a great dcal of good-humour, in what part of 
the world I had lived, that he had not ſcen me theſe 
three davs. 

Monſicur Bruyere has given us the character of an ab- 
ſent Man, witli a grrat deal of humour, which he has 
puthed to an agrecable extravagance; with the heads of 
«1 hill conclude my preſent paper. 

* Menalcas,” fays that excellent author, © comes down 
© in a morning, opens his door to go out, but ſhuts it 
© again, becauſe he perceives that he has his night-cap 
* on; and examining himſelf further finds that he is but 
half. av ed, that he has ftuck his ſword on his right 


Ee 3 + fide, 


1 
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© fide, that his ſtockings are about his heels, and that his 
« thirt is over his breeches. When he is dreſſed, he 
© to court, comes into the drawing-room, and | 
* bolt-upright under a branch of candleſticks his wig i; 
© caught up by one of them, and hangs dangling in the 
© air. All the courtiers fall a laughing, but Menden 
© lauglts louder than any of them, and looks about for the 
* perſon that is the jeſt of the 2 Coming 
to the court -gate he finds a coach, which tak ing for his 
© own he whips into it; and the coach - man drives off, 
not doubting but he carries his maſter. As foon as he 
* ſtops, Menalcas throws himſelf out of the coach, croſſes 
the court, aſcends the ſtair - caſe, and runs through all 
the chambers with the greateſt familiarity, repoſes him- 
© ſelf on a couch, and fancies himſelf at home. The mal. 
© ter of the houſc at latt comes in, Menalcas riſes to te- 
* ceive hum, and defires him to fit down; he talks, muſes, 
and then talks again. The gentleman of the houſe is 
© tired and amazed; Menalcas is no leſs fo, but is 
moment in hopes that his impertinent gueſt will at lf 
end his tedious viſit. Night comes on, when Menalcs 
© 1s hardly undeceived. 

* When he is playing at backgammon, he calls for a full 
4 glaſs of wine and water; tis his turn to throw, he has 
© the boxgin one hand, and his glaſs in the other, and be- 
© ing extremely dry, and unwilling to loſe time, he ſwal- 
© lows down both the dice, and at the fame time, throws 
© his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and flings 
© the ſand into the ink - bottle; he writes a ſecond, and 
© miſtakes rhe ſuperſcription: a nobleman receives one of 
© them, and upon opening it reads as follows: * I would 
« have vou, honeſt Jack, immediately upon the receipt 
& of this, take in hay enough to ſerve me the winter. 
His farmer receives the other, and is amazed to fee in 
it. My Lord, I received your Grace's commands 
«« with an entire ſubmiſſion to— If he is at an enter- 
* tainment, you may ſee the pieces of bread continually 
* multiplying round his plate: tis true the reſt ofthe 
company want it, as well as their knives and forks 
* which Menalcas does not let them keep long. Same 
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« times in a morning he puts his whole family in an hur- 
« rv, and at laſt goes out without being able to ſtay for 
his coach or dinner, and for that day you may ſec him 
in every part of the town, except the very place where 
© he had appointed to be upon a buſineſs of importance. 
« You would often take him for every thing that he is 
not; for a fellow quite ſtupid, for he hears nothing ; 
« for a fool, for he talks to himtelf, and has an hundred 
« grimaces and motions with his head, which are - 
© ther involuntary; for a proud man, for he looks full 
upon you, and takes no notice of your ſaluting him; 
the truth on t is, his eyes are open, but he makes no 
« uſe of them, and nei ſees you, nor any man, ner 
« any thing elie : he came once from his country-houſe, 
and his own footmen undertook to rob him, and ſuc- 
«* ceeded: They held a flambeau to his throat, and bid 
him deliver his purſe; he did fo, and coming home 
told his friends he had been robbed; they defired to 
+ know the particulars; * Aſk my ſervants, lays Menal- 
« cas, for they were with me.” X. 


No. LXXVIII. WEDNESDAY, MAY zo. 


Cum talks fis, utinam noſter eſſes Py 
Cou'd we but call fo great a genuis ours ! 


THE following letters are fo pleaſant, that I doubt 
not but the reader will be as much diverted with 
them as I was. I have nothing to do in this day's en- 
tertainment, but raking the ſentence from the end of the 
Cambridge letter, and placing it at the front of my pa- 
per; to thew rhe author I with him my companion with 
as much earnefineſs as he invites me to be his. 


Sir, 
a 1 SEND you the incloſed, to be inſerted, if you think 
; - them worthy of it, in your Shectators; in _ to 
6 * . * - * 
urprizing a genius ars, that it is no wonder if all 
8 gemus appe : king 
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* 


mankind n. eavours to get ſcracwhat into a pape: 
which will always liv 1 

* As to the Cambridge affair. the hum gut was really 
carried on in the w ay | defcrive wr. He Ver, vou 
have a full commiſſion to put owt or in, n to do white 
ever via think fit wien it. I have alrcady had rhe fa. 
tisfaftion of ſccing vou take that liberty with tame 


things I have beſore tent YOU, 


« Go on, Sir, and proper. You tive the beſt wiſhes ef, 
Sir, 
* Your very all H ionae 
and obliged wwinhle ſervam.“ 


Mr. Spe ctator. Cambridge. 
OU well know tit is of great conſequence to clear 
titles. and it is of importance that it be done in the 

proper ſeam: on which account this : to aſſure you, 

that the C ub of Uuiy acces was inſt irvte 4 orig inaly 

at Cambridge in the merry rein of king Charles I. 

As in great buiics gr men ir is not W mw find 

members chou for ſuch a club, fo, I remember, 

it was then feared, upon their intention of dining 
together, that the hall belonging to Clare-Hall, the 
uglieſt then in the town, though now the ncateſt, 
would wot be large enough han dlomclv ta hold the 
companv. Invitations were made to great numbers, 
but very few accepted them without much difficulty, 

One pleaded that being at Londen in a bookſeller's 

ſhop, a lady going by with a great belly longed to 

kits him. He had certii: aly been excuſcd, bur that 
evidence apprarcd, that indeed one in London Cid 

pretend ſhe longed ro kiſs him, but that it was only a 

Pick pocket, whe dur ing his kiſſing her ftole away 

all his muney. Tanher would have got off by a dim- 

pic in his ch in; but it was proved upon him, that 

he had, by coming into a room, made a women mii- 
zrrv, and friglucued tua children into fits. 4 Tord 

Adel Sed, that he was taken by a ladv for another 

gentiem:: n, who was one of the handfomeſt in the 

Cuiverſity; but upon inquiry it was found that the 
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dy had actually loſt one eye, and the other was very 
much upon the decline. A Fourto produced letters 
but of the country in his vindication, in which a 
« gentleman offered him his daughter, who had lately 
* fallen in love with him, with a good fortune: but it 
* w:'5 Mace appear that the young lady was amorous, 
© and had like to have run away with her father's 
© coxchman, fo that it was ſuppoſed, that her pretence 
© of falling in Jove with him was on» in order to 
© be well married. It was plcafant to tiw-ar the ſeveral 
* excules which were made, infomuch taat ſome made 
as much intcreſt to be excuſed as they would from 
* ſerving theriff; however at laſt the focicty was form- 
ed., and proper officers were appointed: and the day 
© wis fixed for the eatertainment, which was in Veniſon 
© Seaſon. A plcafant Fellow of King's College, com- 
Y monly called Crab from his wur look, and rhe only 
man who did not pretend to get off, was nominated 
for chaplain; and nothing was wanting, but ſome one 
* to fit in the elbow-chair, by way of Prefident, at 
the upper end of the table; and there the buſineſs 
* ſtuck, for there was no contention for ſuperiority there. 
* This affair made fo great a noiſe, that the king, who 
* was then at Newmarket, heard of it, and was pleaſed 
* merrily and graciouſly to ſay, He could not be there 
* himſelf, but he would ſend them a brace of Bucks. 

© I would deſire you, Sir, to ſet this affair in a true 
light, that poſterity may not be miſled in ſo important 
* a point: for when © the wiſe man who ſhall write your 
true Hiſtory” ſhall acquaint the world, that you had a 
© Diploma ſent from the Ugly Club at Oxford, and by 
virtue of it you were admitted into it, what a lcarned 
work will there be among future Criticks about the 
* original of that club, which both Univerſities will con- 
tend fo warmly for? And perhaps fome hardy Canta- 
* brigian author may then boldly affirm, that the word 
* Oxford was an interpolation of forme Oxonian inſtead 
* of Cambridge. This affair will be beſt adjuſted in your 
* life-time; but I hope vour affection to your Mother 
* wil not make you partial tu yuur Ant. 


« To 
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To tell you, Sir, my own opinion: th wly T exmnes 
find anv ancient records of any acts of tiw en of ts 
Ugly Faces, emſidered in a publick capachy; © ma 
private one they huve certainly antiquity on ther- de, 
I am perfuaded they will hardly vive place to the 
Lowngers;, and the 14 ers arc of the fume ſtandag 
with the Unicorfity itt lt. ; 
« Thourh we Mek www, Sir, you want no motives 
to do juttice, yet 1 am commuſonel to tell you, that 
you are invited to be admitted ad een at Cartridge; 
and I believe I may voatur. {fly to deliver this a 
the with of our whole Univerin'. 


HE * 1* & = 


6 To Mr. Spe tutor. 
© The humble Pecittun of HU md Thc» 


© Shewerh, 
THA your petitioners, being in a forlorn and de- 
ſtitute condition, know not to whom we ſhould 
apply ourſelves for relief, becauſe there is hardly 
man alive who hath not injured us. Nay, we {| 
it with forrow, even vou yourſelf, whom we ſhould 
ſuſpect of ſuch a practice the laſt of all mankind, can 
hardly acquit vourtelf of having given us ſome cauſe af 
complaint. We are deſcended of ancient families, and 
kept up our dignity and honour many vears, nll the 
2 ＋ Tiat ſupplanted us. How often have we 
found ourſcives lighted by the clergy in their pulpits, 
and the lawycrs at the bar? Nay, how often have we 
heard in one of the moſt politc and auguſt aſſemblies in 
the Univerſe, to our great mortification, theſe words, 
« That That that noble lord urgcd;” which, if one of us 
© had had juftice done. would iure founded nobler thus, 
& Thar Itch that noble lord urged. Senates them- 
« ſelves, the guardian of Britith liberty, have degrade! 
© us, and preferred Jh tous; and yet no decree Was 
© ever given againſt ui. In the very acts of pariament, 
© in which the utmoſt right thonld bu ne to every ho- 
dy, Mrd, and Thing, we find ourſelves often cither 
© not uſed, ur uſed one inftcad of ancther. In the fri 
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and beſt praver children are taught, they learn to miſ- 
«utc us. Our Father He art it Heaven, ſhould 
© be, + Our Father e art in Heaven; and even a Cone 
deu, after long debates, re fuied tu conſent to an al- 
6 terarion of it. In our general Confeffion we fay,— 
« Spare thou them, O God, Mhh contels their faults.” 
u nich ought to be, „ confeſs their faults.” What 
« hopes then have we of having juſtice done us, when 
the mikers of our very prayers and laws, and the moſt 
© learned in all faculties, feem to be in a confederacy 
ag int us, and our enemies themſelves mutt be our 
6 judgcs. 

The Spanith Proverb favs. E. fabio mmilu cum ſ in, ef 
© 1779 #9; i. C. *% A wile man changes his mind, 2 
& fool never will.“ So that we think you, Sir, a very 
proper perſon to addrets to, fince we know you to be 
capable of being convinced, and changing your judg- 
ment. You arc well able to ſettle this affair, and to 
* rou we ſubmit cur cauſe. We deſire you to aſſign 
the butts and buunds ef cach of us; and that for the 
future we may both enjoy our own. We would de- 
© fire tu be heard by our counſel, but that we fear in their 
© very pleadin-s they would betray our cautc : beſides, we 
have been opprefied to many years, that we can appear 
no other way, but iz forma payperts, All which con- 
© filtered, we hope you will be pleaſed to do Alat which 
© ro right and juitice ſhall appertain. 
R. And your Petitioners, &c," 


— — —— — — 


No. LEXIX. THURSDAY, MAY z. 


Ol-runt peccare bon? irtutis amore. Hur, 
Te wood, ior vittuc's jake, abhor ty fin, Caren. 
* 4 ” 

HAVE received very many letters of late, from my 
female corrcipurdeuts, moſt of wi: m are very angry 

+ a [| ® ” . * * 13 39 
unh wo fr ubridving thug pleafuic:, and Icoking fe- 
— * 

ver 
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verely upon things in themſelves indifferent. Bur f 
think they are extremely unjuſt to me in this imputation, 
all that I contend for is, that thoſe excellencics, which 
are to be regarded but in the ſecond place, ſhould not 
precede more weighty conſiderations. e heart of man 
deceives him in ſpite of the lectures of half a life ſpent in 
diſcourſes on the ſubjection of paflion; and I do not 


know why one may not think the heart of woman as un. 


faithful to itſelf. If we grant an equality in the faculties 


of both ſexes, the minds of woman are lefs cultivated 


with precepts, and conſequently may, without diſreſpect 


to. them, be accuunted more liable 10 illuſion in n 


wherein natural inclination is out of the intereſts of vir. 
tue. I ſhall take up my preſent time in commenting up- 
on a billet or two which came from ladies, and from 
thence leave the reader to judge whether I am in the 
right or not, in thinking it 1s poſſible tine women may be 
miſtaken. 

The following addreſs ſeems to have no other defign 
in it, but to tell me the writer will do what ſhe pleaſes 
for all me. 


Mr. Spectator, 

8 1 AM young, and very much incline«d to follow the 

athg of innocence ; but at the fame time, as I have 
© a 2 fortune, and am of quality, I am unwillmg 
© to reſign the pleaſures of diſtinction, me little fatif- 
faction in being admired in general, and much greater 
© in being beloved by a —— whom | detign to 
© make my huſband. Bur I have a mind to put off en- 
©* tering into matrimony till another winter is over h 
© head, which, whatever, muſty Sir, you may think ot 
the matter, I dcfipn to pats away in hearing muſic, gv- 
© ing to plays, viſiting, and all other ſatis factions which 
fortune and youth, protected by innocence and virtue. 


© can procure for. 


© Sir, 
* Your moſt hvunible ſervant, 
« M.T. 
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© Ny lover dees not know I like him; therefore, hav- 
ing no engiye.reats upon me, I thin to (tay and 
© know Wciucr 1 may not like any one clic better. 


I have hexcd H. Honeycomb uv, © A woman ſeldom 
© wri'es ie mint bu in her poſtterihe.“ I think thus 

eleven has anion by di overed hers in this. I'll 
2 waat wager ſhe pleates ag unt her pre.ent favourite, 
an Can tell ner tiat the will lite ten more berore (he is 
fel, ana chen will take the worit man ſhe ever liked in 
her li c. There is now end of attectien taken in at the 
eyes only; an youu may as well latisty trote eyes with 
keeing;, as con rel any pajhon receive by them only. 
It is tram loving by liglit that coxcombs to ire — 
ſuccced with women, and very often à young lady is be- 
owe | by her parents to a man who us her as inno- 
cence 1. le, the vsh the has, in her own heart, given her 
approb tion o a d¹jm ent man in every atembly the was 
in the whole yer befo.e, What is wanting among wo- 
men, as well as among men, is the kv of laudable 
things, and nt to reſt culy in the torbcarance of tuch as 
we renroa hive 

How fr rciroved from a woman of this light imagina- 
tion is Eu..0.44! Eudoſia has all th- arts ot ufc and gd - 
breeding with io much cate, that the virtue of her conduct 
bos more Ik, an inſti net than cholcc. It iS as little 
diticult to hr to tin july of pertons and things, as it 
is to a wann of diHereut accompllipinen t move ul or 
lbok aweward. That winch Was at fift the cilect of 
inftruction, i grown into an h. bit; and ig would be as 
hard iur EAC indu. ge a wrong wggeition of thought, 
as it woul | b. for Flavia, the fine dauer, to com into 
a room with an ual coming air. 

But ch. nupprcheniens prople themſclves have of 
their own nu, of mind, is laid down with much duccrn- 
ing in the lo.lwing letter, whack is but an extract of a 
kund epiitic trom my charming miutrets Hcl, who is 
aboy< tie vancy of external beauty, aud is the better 
Judge v« the pellection- of the und. | 

ves. I. Ft « Ar. 
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Nr. SpcQator, 


WEITE this to acquaint yen, that very many 'a 
dics, as well as mylcit, tpend many ours more than 
we wid at the glats, or went of the female library of 
lich you prewikd us a cataiegue, I eye, Sr, in 
the choice of ;uthers tor us, you will have a particuur 
regard to becks of devotien. What they are, and 
hor mi ny, nu be your chief care; tor vj on the pro- 
rity ct mch writmgs depends a great cal. I have 
newn tl oc oncrg ws who think, uf they CV<TY mon- 
ing nd evening tpend on lcur in their cluiet, and rad 
ver ien py proyers in fx cr kevin becks of devoticn, 
all cquolly nenicnfical, wich a fort of wiimth, that 
migl:t as well be rail d by a plats of wine, or a dram 
of c:'ron, they may all « & ref ct their time go en in 
whatever their particular paſlen leds them to. The 
beↄutecus Fhilat nig, who is, in your l nguage, an Idol, 
ts cne cf theſe votg rio; ſhe Las a very pretty furniſhed 
clcict, to wich ſhe retires at ker a; pointed hours: this 
ts her Crcff.g-rocm as will as c.apel; ſhe has cen- 
tan ly before her u large Koking-glats, and upon the 
tal le, acccrding to a very witzy author, 
* Together lic her praver-book and paint, 
At once t improve the finner and the faint. 
© It ul be a gocd ſcen, it cnc cculd be prcſent a 
it, te fee this Idol by turns lift up her cyts to heaven, 
znd tical ghinces at har own dear pericn. It cannct but 
be a ple-i.ng conflict between voni'y and | umiliation. 
When veu tre ven this ſuble&t, chook becks which 
elovit the wind above the world, and give a plerſng 
ird ff x nee te lite tlürgs in it. Fer wont of ch 
ini itddters, I ma apt ic believe fo meny people take 
i in their heads te he fi len, croſs, and argry, under 
pretcyce of being aliuncted ftrem the aftaurs of this 
lite, when at th. 1 we time they betray their tcnoneis 
ter them by doing their duty as a talk, and pcuting 
and reading gecd bu ks fer 2 week to ether. Much 
of this I take to proccid from the indizcr-tien of the 
buuks times, WO very ti of weekly prepera- 
tions, 
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« tions, an] ſuch li nite i go lint, Lal people of ordi- 
nu capacities ino great errors, an rute in them 2 
© mecnuumcal religion, in ireiy ditint from mor ality. 
«I know 4 ludy i, Zar WY 39 Ults ert ot d. votion, that 
6 thoug 1 the em „s lis or Cl K. hours of the 3 
« four 4: cards, the n. ver mus on con t int hour of 
6 praver, tor which ti ne awwh r hulls her cuds, to 
© wc thc returns wil und kt} amwouncis till two or 
© hee in the mornimy. All thee ats arc bu. empty 
| © ſhows, an d, a, it wre, complnynts male to virtue z 
© the mitt] bs all the Hule un. one ed wi h any tru- p.Ct- 
* ture in the purtuit of it, F.om hence | preſume it 
ares thut o m ay pcdple call th. — > - 
no other pretence toit but an abt. nec of ill. There 
n Dulcimara, the mot in. olent ot all creatures to * 
© friends and do n. itiC5, upon no o her protence in na- 
ture but that, as her ally pu. e, no 3 cn ly blick 
is her ey. She has no lecrets, fro ity wich ithould 
| © mace her afrail to {pax ner mind, ant theretore the 
© is imyertinewly blunt to all her ac hi tance, and wa- 
. v1 ly unperious to all her fanuy. Dear Sir, be 
pl. u 4 (© put fuch books in our hurts as m: ay en we 
© gur virtue more inwird, ant c nriace ſone of us that 
© in a mini truly vir uous the corn of vice is abvues 
c accompanied with the pity ot ie. Tals and other 
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At thing / are wnpatien'l; expcctcd irom you by our whole 
Ny ex; among che reſt by, 

ut R 6 S. r, 

© Your moit hum! Le ſervant, B. D.“ 

c 

c 

C- | No. LXXX. FRIDAY, JUNE rt. 

ke | | Czlum non ani mum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 

his Hos. 
os | Thoſe that beyond-fea go, will fally find, 

ng They change their clumate only, not their mind. 

>< | Crrrcn, 
the | N the y-ar 1583, an: l on the ſame day of that year, 


ra- were born in Cie „lade, Lon lon, t vo t-mal:s or ex- 
us, quiũte feature and ape; ; the one we ſhall call Brunctta, 
Ff 2 the 
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the cther Pllillis. A cloſe n imacy between their pa. 
rents made © ci of them the faſt acc u. mtance the other 
Knew in the wald : they ployed, ereticd babies, acted 
viltings, k»1v.d to dance and make curiciics tegether, 
They were inicpar ble comparicns in ali the little en. 
tertaimments their tender vcars were capable of: which 
innocen- nappingis con imicd till the beginning of their 
fittecen h your, when it happend that Xirs. Phils had 
an heud-drels en, Mh ch became her e very well, that 
in t.ad of be ng hehe d any mere with pl. aiure tor their 
any to cach ether, ue yes of the n ig bourkood were 
turned to remark them ih corpariken of their beauty, 
T'i1.y no no longer en N. che che of mind and pleaſ- 


* 


ing meu] nee in hich thy were formerly h ppy, but 
ali ther words and act ions were mifinterpreted by cach 
Other, and every cxccll.nce in their pc ch and behavicur 
W is locked uyen as an ac. ef erul:tion to furpils the 
Sir. Thi beginnings of ditinchns ien foun improved 
in o a form-li.y or behavi ur, a g.neral coldncis, and 
by natural lis into an reconcile hatred, 

Tarſe two rival, for the reputation oi beauty, were in 
their flature, countenance, ard mien, fo very much alike, 
tlia it you were fſpcacing of them in heir abtner, the 
word in which you deferibed the ene mutt give you an 
idea Ci 57 other. They were hardly diſtinguiſhable, 
you woult think, when they were apart, though ex- 
tr-racly different win together, What made thcir en- 
nu'y the more <n:ertauming to all the reſt cf their ſex 
wis, tha in Jderraction from each other neither could fall 
upon t rs ich did not hit herte.t as much as her ad- 
ver tary. Their nights rettlið with meditation of 
neu dr iſes tou vie af vr fn and inventing new de- 
v.ces !0 recil admir rs, who obi.rved the charms ot the 
on. rather than theie of the other on the 1-1t meeting. 
Their colours failed at cach other's appear:nce, fiuthed 
with pl-2ture at the report of a dichdvantage, and 
cc unten nces withered upon inftances of applaule. 
dec nc es to which women are chitg.d, made thefe vir- 
ins tile thew re{cntment fo far as not to break unto 
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op n violences, while they equally ſutered the torments 
of a regen ed ang.r. Thcir motaers, as if is uual, 
engt gel in the quarrel, and tup wriel the fever pre- 
teriivns or the daugators with all thu ill-ch (n fort of 
ex ce ,. 15 comnon with people of pleactul for- 
tune in lin nate. The girls prece ie] heir prren's like 
qu-en> 0; Ny, ail in che guy Lurs imagin ble, on 
every dun ay to cmrc'y, and were expoiced to the exa- 
mination of the awli.nce tor fuperioricy of beauty. 
During this conitant ſtruggle it happencd, that Phillis 
one duy at public pray ere tnote the heart of a ga 
W-it-Indian, who appewet in all the colours 3 
can aflect an eye that coull not diſtinguiſh berwen he.ng 
fine and t iudry. Tus Am rican m a fummr-land 
mit was too thining and too gry to be reſiſted by Phillis, 
an too intent upon her ch:rms to be diverted by any of 
the lahoured attractions of Brune:ta. Soon after, Bru- 
netta had the mortification to ſce her rival diſpoſed of in 
a wealthy muria e, while ſac was only addreſſed to in 
a manner thit ſhewed the was the admiration of all nen, 
but the choice of none. Pailli, was carried to the ha- 
biration of her ſpoute in Barbadocs: Brunetta had the 
ill nature to inquare for her by every opportunity, and 
hal the misfor.une to hear of her being attended by nu- 
merous flav.s, fanned in's flumbers by tuceetfive hands 
of them, and carricd from place to place in all the pump 
of barharous magnificence. Brunetta coul not en lure 
theſe repeated advices, but employed all her arts and 
charms in laying baits for an of condition of the ſune 
iſland, out of a mere ambition to confront her once more 
before ſhe died. She at lait ſucceeded in her delign, and 
was taken to wife by a gentleman who!c eltate was con- 
tiguous to that of her en-my's huſbind. It would be 
enille is to enumerate the many occaſi ns on which thele 
irreconcileable beauties laboured to excel cach o her; but 
in proc is of time it happened that a ihip put in o the 
illand conſigned to a friend of Philis, who hai direc- 
tions to give her the refuſal of all goous for app: rel, he- 
fore Brun-<tta could be alarmed of their arrival. He did 
fo, and Phillis was dreſſed in a few days in a biocade 
Ft; more 
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mer. gorge: us and coſtly than had ever before appeared 
in that l. nue. Pruncttu lmguiſhed at the fight, and 
cou by n mean, © me up to the bravery of her anta- 

nid. dhe emmumcatcd ber angu th of mand toa 
fathinl rent, wh, by an n-cretc wn the wite et Phil- 
lis's merchant, precural a remnant of the Lane ſilk for 
Bruncttn, Paus cok pains to appear in all public 
Pi ices where he ws jure wo met Hunctta; Brunctia 
was now pro arcd tor the muh, and came to a public 
bali in 2 black K mantun, attended by a beautuul ne- 
$0 wirl im © petacoat of the nme brocade with which 

hilis wos attired, This drew tic aitention of the 
Wi | c mpany, upon which the unnappy Paillis ftwoun- 
el nway, ald vas viruidiately convered to her houte. 
fs won as the cone to berieit,, the tied from her hui- 
band's heu e, went on board a ſtup in che road, and u 
now landed in inconſo:able deipair at Flymouth. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


After the above melancholy narration, it may perhaps 
be a relief to the reader to pe. ule che tollowing expoitu» 
lation. 


© To Mr. SPECTATOR. 
«© The juſt Remonſtrance of aifronted Tl at. 


c 1 I deny not the petition of Mr. Wh 
4 and ich, yet ycu ſhould not lutfer them to be 
run and to call honeſt people names : tor that bears 
very hard en ſome ef thoie rules of decency, Which 
yo are juitly famous fer cftablithing. They may find 
fault, and correct ſpe ches in the fenate and at the 
« ber: but kt them y get themicives fo often, and 
© with lo much eloquence repcated in a tentence, as 2 
© g10at orator doth irequent ly introduce me. : 

« Niy Lerds!“ tays he, „ with bunbe ſubmiſſion, 
& T nat that I lay is tnis ; that, Thor, that that gentle- 
& mam has adv herd, is net That tat he ſhould have 
6 proved to yuur Lurdilips.”? L<t che. e two qucſ- 
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THE SPECTATOR, 329 
& tionary petitioners try to do thus wich their Who's 
& an} tew Waiches. 
What great advantages was I of to Mr. Dryden in 
his Int an Emperor, 
„ You force me ſtill to anſwer you in That,“ 


to furniſh ont a Ame to Morat? And what a poo” 
© hyure w ul Mr. Bayes have made without his Egad 
and all Tnat? How can a judicious man diftinguiſh 
*cn- thing from another, without ſaying, This here, 
tor Tau chere? And how can a foher man without 
© uſi g the expletives of oaths, in which indeed the rakes 
and butiies have a great advint2re over others, make 
a diſcourte of any tolcrable length, without That is; 
and it he be a very grave man indeed, without Tlhuit is 
to ſay? And how inttructive as well as entertaining 
are thofe uſual exprettions, in the mouths of great 
© men, Such things as That, and the like of That. 
am not agamtt reforming the corruptions of ſpeech 
you mention, ad own there are proper ſeaſons for the 
introduct ion of other words befides That ; but I icorn 
* as much to ſupply the place of a Wks or a Which at 
© very turn, as they are unequal always to fill mine; 
© and I expect good language and civil treatment, and 
hope to receive it for the future: That, that I ſhall 
« only add 153 that I an, * ® R 
« Yours, 


6 That.” 
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VOLUME THE FIRST. 


ABIGATLS (male) in faſhion among Ladi®, No. c. 

Abienge in converſation, a r-markavie inftance of r in 
Win evcomb, No. 77. The occation of this abience, 
iid. and eans ro conquer it. %%. I he cliaracter of 
an avlent man, out of Bruvere, 7414. 

Acroftic, a piece of falſe wit divided into fimple and 
compound, No 60. 

Aft of Jeformity for the uſe of the Ugly Club, No. 17. 

Advert ſements: of an Italian chirurgeon, N. 22. From 
Sr. Junes's Coffee-houſe, 24. From a teacher of bi ds 
to H cak, 36. From a fine ficſh-painrer, 41. 

A1vice: no order tao conliderable to he adviled, No. 34. 

Alſcctatioa a greater enemy to a fine face thaa tic lin- 

Fx, 


IND EX. 


pox, No. 33. it deforms beauty, and turns wit into ab. 
ſurdity, 38. Its original, 14:4. found in the wile man 
as well as the coxcomb, 76. Ihe way to get clear of it, ib. 

Age rendered ridiculous, No. 6. how contemned by the 
Athenians, and reſpected by the Spartans, ibid. 

Alexander the Great, wry-necked, No. 32. 

Ambition never fatisfied, No. 27. 

Americans, their opinion of fouls, No. 56. exemplified 
in a viſion of one of their countrymen, 7bid. 

Ample ( Lady) her uncaſineſe, and the reafon of it, No. 32. 

Anagram, what, and when firſt produced, No. 60. 

Andromache, a great fox-huntcr, No. 57. 

April (the firſt of) the merrieft day in the year, No. g*, 

Azetine made all the Princes of Europe his tributaries, 
No. 23. 

Arictta, her character, No. 11. her fa' le of the Lion and 
the Man, in anſw er to the ſtory of the Ephetian Ma- 
tron, i6:d. her ſtory of Iakle and Yatrico, ibid. 

Ariſtotle: his obſervation upon the Iambic verſe, No. 31. 
upon tragedies, 40, 42. 

Arfſinoe, the firſt muſical opera on the Engliſh ſtage, No. 18. 

Avarice, the original of it, No. $5. Operates with luxury, 
ih. at war with luxury, 1. its officers and adherents, 
ib. comes to an agreen ent with luxury, 16. 

Audience t pretent void of common ſente, No. 13. 

Aurelia, her character, No. rs. 

Author: the neceſſi y of his readers being acquainted 
with his ſize, complexi n, and temper, in order to read 
his works with pleaſure, No. 1. His opinion of his own 
performances, 4. he expedient made utc of by thoſe 
that write for the ſtage, 5 1. 


B. 


BACON (Sir Francis) his compariſon of a book well 
written, No. 10. His obſervation upon envy, 19. 


Bags of money: a ſudden transformation of them into 
ſticks and paper, No. 3. 

B ptiſt Lullv, his prudent management, No. 29. 

Bawdry never written but where there is a dearth of 
invention, No. 81. 

Beaver, the haberdaſher, a great politician, No. 49. 

Beautics, when plagiaries, No. 4. The true fecret how 
to improve bea ry, 33. Then he moſtcharming when 
heightened by virtue, 751. 

Bell (Mr.) his ingenious device, No. 28. 

Bell-Savage, its etymology, 7%. 

Birds, a cage-full for th: Opera, No. 5. 

Biters, their buſineſs, No. 47. | 

Blackmore (Sir Richard) his obſervation, No. 6. 

Blanks of fociery, who, No. 10. 

Blank verſe proper for tragedy, No. 39. 

Bohours (XI.) a gre t critic among the French, No. 62. 

Boutz-Rimez, what, No. 60. 

Breediaz : fine breeding diſtinguiſhed fr m good, No 66. 

Britith Ladies diſtinguithed from the Picts, No. 41. 

Brunetta and Phillis, their adventures, No. 80. 

Bruyere, (M.) his character of an abſent man, No. 77. 

Bullock and Norris, differcutly habited, prove great helps 
to a filly play, No. 44. Fa 

Butts deſcribed, No. 47. The qualiſicat. o H a butt, 15. 


C. 


CS AR (Julius) his behaviour to Catullus, who had 
put him into a lampoon, No. 23. 

Ca.igula, his with, No. 16. 

Camilla, a true woman in «ne particular, No. 15. 

Carbuncle (Dr.) his dye, what, N. 52. 

W * of imall wares, an officer to be appointed, 

0. 16 

Charles I. a famous picture of that prince, No. «8. 

Chevy» 


Chevy-Chace, the Spectator's examen of it, No. 70 
74. 

Chronogram, a piece of falſe wit, No. 60. 

Cicero, a punſter, No. 61. The cutertainment found in 
his philofophic writings, 7614. 

Clarinda, an dol, in what manner worſhipped, No. 73. 

Cleanthe, her tory, No. 18. 

Clergy man, one of the Spectatot's club, No. 2. 

Clurgy, at reefold divition of them, No. 21. 

Clubs: Nocturnai Aſſemblies fo called, No. 9. Several 
names of clubs, and their originals, 14:4. &c. Rules 
preſcribed to be obſerved in the T wo-penay Club, iid. 
An account of the Ugly Club, 17. The Sighing Club, 
30. The Fringe-ylove Club, i5:4, The Amorous 
Club, 7%. The Hebdomadal Club: fome account of 
the members of that club, 43 and of the Everlaſting 
Club, 72. The club of Ugly Faces, 75. The dim̃- 
cultics met with in erecting that club, 61d. 

Commerce, the extent and advantage of it, No. 69. 

Conſciouſneſs, M hen called aftectation, No. 35. 

Conver ation moſt ſtraitened in large aſſemblics, No. 68. 

Coquettes, the pretent numero us race, to what owing, 
No 66. 

Cos erle (Sir Roggr de) a member of the SpeCtator's club; 
his charaCter, No. 2. His opiniva uf men of fine parts 
No. 6. 

Con tiers habit, when hieroglvphical, No. 64. 

Comviey abounds in mixt wit, No. 62 

Crab of King's College, in Cambridge, Chaplaia to the 
Ciub of Ugiv Faces, No 78. 

Credit, a beautiful Virgin, her ſituation and equipage, 
No. 3. A great valetudmarian, d. 

Cros (vis) wanted near hai? a ton of being as hand- 
tome as Madam Van Briſkut, a great beauty in the 
Low Couuutrics, No. 32. 


DANCING: 
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D. 


DANCING : a diſcourfe on it, defended, No. 67. 

Brath, the time and manucr of our death not known to 
us, No. 7. 

Nformity no cauſe of ſhame, No. r7. 

icht and ſurprize, properties eſſential to wit, No. 62. 

i. airarics of the law, who, No. 21. 

'):varce, what eſtecmed a juſt preteaiion for one, No. 4 

nne (Dr.) his defcription of his miſtreſs, No. 41. 

eden, his definition of wit cenſured, No 62. 

Dull fellows, who, No. 43. Their enquiries are not for 
information but exercite, 75:4. Naturally turn their 
heads to politics or peetry, 74. 

Dutch more polite than the Engliſh in their buildings 
and monuments of their dead, No. 26. 

Dyer, the news-writer, an Ariſtotle in politics, No. 43. 


E. 


ENVY, the ill fate of an envious man, Na. 19. His 
relief, i414. The way to obtain his fas our, 141d. 

NE hefian Matron, the ftorv of her, N. 

ipifterus, his ublervation upon the teinale ſex, No. 53. 

yram on Hecarifla, No. 52 

Lpitaphs: the extravaganc: of ſome, and woleſty of » 
others, No. 26. An ecpitiph writ en by Ben Jonton, 33. 

Equipages, the ſplendor of them in France, No. 15. A 
great temptation to the female tex, /d. 

F. nerege (Sir George) author of a comedy, called She 
Would if She Could, reprove:l, No. 51. 

Eubulus, his character, No. 49. 

Eucrote, the favourite of Pharamoad, No. 76. 

Ludofia, her behaviour, No. 79. 


Gg 


IND EX. 


F. 


FARI.E of the Lion and the Man, No. 11. Of the 
Children and Frogs, 23. Of Jupiter and the Coun- 

tryman, 25. 

Falſchood (the Goddeſs of) No. 63. 

Falſ wit, the region of it, No. 25. 

Falttaff (Sir J hn) a famous Butt, No. 47. 

Fame, generally coveted, No. 73. 

Fathion, the force of it, No 64. 

Fear of death often mortal, No. 25. 

Fine Gentlemen, a character frequently miſapplied by 
the Fair Sex, No. 75. 

Flutter (Sir Fopling) a comedy; remarks on it, No. 65. 

Fools, great plenty of them the firſt day of April, No. 47. 

Freeport (Sir Andrew) a member of the SpeCtator's club, 
No. 2. 

French poets, wherein to be imitated by the Engliſh, No. 45. 

Fri-ndihip, the great benefit of it, N. 65. The medicine 

of life, 7614, The qualifications of a good friend, ibid. 


G. 
0 


GALLANTRY, wherein true gallantry ought to con- 
iſt, No. 7. 
Gaper: the ſin of the gaper frequent in Amſterdam, No.7. 
Ghoſts warned out of the playhouſe, No. 36. The appearance 
of a ghoſt of great eflicacy on an Euglith theatre, 44 
Gotpel gotlips deſcribed, No. 46. 
in poetry, who, No. 62. 


H. 


HANDKERCHTEF, the great machine for moving 
pity in a tragedy, No. 44. 


IND EX. 


Happmeſs (true) an enemy to pomp and noiſe, No. rg. 
Hard words ought not to be pronounced right by well- 
bred ladics, No. 45. 
Heroes in an Englith tragedy generally lovers, No 40. 
Hobbes (Mr. ) his obſervat on upon laughter, No 47. 
Honevcomb( Will) his character, No. 2. His d fcourfe with 
the Spectator in the playhouſe, 4. His adventure with 
a Pict, 41. Throws his watch into the Thames, 77. 
Human nature the fame in all rcaſonable creatures, No. 70. 
Honour to be deſcribed only by negatives, No. 26. The 
genealogy of true honour, ii. aud of falſe, 214. 


I. 


IAMBIC verſe the moſt proper for Greek tragedies, 
No. 


39. 
James, how poliſhed by love, No. 71. 
Idiots in great requeſt in moſt German courts, No. 47. 
Idols, who of the Fair Sex ſo called, No. 73. 
Impudeace gets the better of modeſty, No. 2. An impu- 
dence committed by the eves, 20. The definition of 
Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh impudence, 74:4. 
Indian Kings, ſome of their 0.4crv ag}? ring their 
ſtay here, No. 0. | 
Jadifcretion more hurtful than ill- nature, No. 23. 
Injuries how to be meaſured, No. 23. | 
Iakle and Varico, their ſtory, No. rr. 
Janocence, not equality, an exemption from reproof, 34. 
Jonſon (Ben) : epitaph by him on a lady, No. 33. 
Italian writers florid and wordy, No. 5. 


K. 


KIVINOW (Tho.) ſtates his caſe in a letter to the 
Spectator, No. 24 
Killing-dances cenſured, No. 67 | 
G32 LADY's 


IND EX. 


L. 


LADV's library deſcribed, No. 29. 

Leu and Daphne, ther Rory, No. 33. 

Lampoons written by people that cannot ſpell, No. 16. 
witty lampoons infict wounds that are incurable, 21. 
the inhuman barbarity of the ord.nary fcribblers f 
lamp ons, d. 

Larvari, who fo called among the ancients, No. 32 

Lath (*Squire) has a goo! eftate, whici, he would par 
wrwhal for a pair of legs to his mind, No. 32 

Laughter (immoderate) a ſign cf pride, No. 47. the pro- 
vocations to it, 6:4, 

Law vers divided into the peaceavle and litigious, No. 21. 
both forrs deſcribed, bid. 

Lear (King) a tragedy, ſuffers in the alteration, No. ;- 

Lee, the poet, well turned for tragedy, No. 39 

Learning ought not to claim any merit to itſelf, but upur 
the application of 1:, No. 6. 

Leonora, her character, No. 37. The deſcription of U. 
country cat, thid. 

Levers to th: Spectator; complaining of the maſquers-ic 
NG. $. from the opera- lion, 14. from the under · ſc xi 
of Cov zerden pariſh. id. from the undert akcr +! 
the matquerade. i. from one who had been to ice t 
opera of Rinaldo, and the puppet-ſhow, 76:4. tro 
Charles Lillie, 16. from the prehdent of the Ugly Club, 
17. from S. C. with a complaint againſt the ftarers, 20. 
from Tho. Prone, who acicd the wild boar that v5 
killed by Mrs. Tofrs, 22. from William Screne and 
Ralph Simple, 75. from an actor, 76. from King Lan- 
nus, 106. from Tho. Kimbow, 24 from Will Fathi vis 
his would-be acquaintance, ii. from Mary Tuct -» 
on the ſame tubieft, /. from a Valctudinarian to: e 
Spectater, 25. from fome perſons to the Specturs's 
Cicrgyman, 27. from one who would bei r = 

mY 
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INDEX. 


ſign · poſts, 28. from the maſter of the ſhow at Char- 


mg-Crots, 7%. from a member of the Amorous Club 
| at Oxford, 30. from a member of the Ugly Club,zz. 
from a Gentleman to ſuch Ladics as are profeſſed beau- 


ties, 33. to the Specta or from T. D. containing an in- 
tended regulation of the playhouſe, 36. from the play- 
houſe thunder, 15. from the Spectator to an affected 
very witty man, 35. from a married man, with a com- 
plant that his wife painted, 41. from Abraham Froth, 
a member of the HebJomadal meeting in Oxford, 43. 
from a huſband plagued with a goſpel goffip, 46. from 
an Ozling- maſter, 75. to the prefident and fellows of 
the Ugly Club, 43. from Hecmitlh, d. from an old 
beau, 45. from Epping, with an account of ſtrollers, 7b. 
from a Lady, complaning of a paſſa e in the Funeral, 
$1. from Hugh Goblin, prefilent of the Uylv Club, 
52. from QR. concerning laughter, i4. SpeCtator's 
anſwer, ib. trom R. B. with a propoſal relating to the 
education of lovers, $3. from Anna Bella, 4. from a 
ſplenetic gentleman, . from a reformed ſtarer, com - 
pl+ining of a peeper, 75. from King Latinus, 16. from a 
gentleman at Cambridge: an account of a new ſect of 
philoſophers called Loungers, 54. from Celunene, 66. 
from a father, complaining of the taken in 
country dances, ib. from James ro Betty, 71. to the 
Spectator from the Ugly Club, at Cambridge, 78. from 
a whimſical young lady, 79. from B. D. deſiring a 
catalogue of books for the female library, 76. 
Letter-dropper of antiquity, wh», N. 89 
Library, a Lady's library deſeribed, No. 37 
Life, the durat on of it uncertain, No. 27 
'  Lindamira, the oaly wo nan allowed to paint, N. 4r 
Lion in the Hav-market, occaſioned many conjectures in 
the town, N. 13. very gentle to the Spectator, 4:4. 
London an emporium for the whole earth, No. 69 
Love, the vencral concern of it, No. 30 
Love of the world, our hearts miſled by it, No. 27 
Gg3 Luxury, 


IND EX. 


Luxury, what, No. eg. attended often with avarice, No. 
27. a fable of the tuo vices, hid. 


Loungers,a new ſect of philolophers in Cambridge, No. 4 


M. 
MAN a fociable animal, No. 9. The loſs of public #1 


private virtues owing to men of parts, 6 

erat, a complaint againſt it, No. 8. The deſ.,1 
0 it, hid. 

Marine (Cardinal) his behaviour to Quillet, who bd 
reflected upon him in a poem, No. 23 | 

M -rchants of great benefit to the public, No. 69 

Mixt wit deſcribed, No. 62 

Mixt communion of men and fpirits in paradiſe, as dc- 
ſeribed by Milton, No. 12 

Mode, on what it ought to be built, No. 6 

Moliere made an old woman a judge of his plays, N. -» 

Modeſty the chief ornament of the fair ſex, No. 6 

Monuments in Weſtminſter-Abbey examined br te 
SpeCtator, No. 26 

Mourning, the method of it conſidered, No. 66. 

the great urners, ibid. 

Mut ba Plato out of his commonwealth, >. 
18. Of a rclative nature, 29 


N. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD, of whom confiſting, No. 4+ 

Newberry (Mr.) his rebus, No. 89 | 

New-River, a projied of bringing it into the plavhov! . : 

Nicolini (Signior) his voyage on paſteboard, No.. 
combat with a lion, 13. MWh thought to be 2 l. 
one, id id. An excellent actor, 141d, 


OAT 1? 


INDE Xx 


O. 
OATES (Dr.) a favourite with ſome party- ladies, No. 


97 

Ouler, the complete ogler, No. 46 

Old maids generally fuperſtitious, No. 7 
id Tefment in a permiwiy, No. $5 

Opera, as 1t 15 the preſeat entertiinment of the Engliſh 
tage, conſidered. No. 3. The progres it has made on 
our theatre, 1%, Some account of the French opera, 29 

Orway comme. nde:l and Cc.iiurcd, No. 39. 

Overdo, a Juftice at Epping, off-aded .t a company of 
frollers, for playing the part of Cluipatc, aud making 
a mockery of one of the Quorum, No. 45 


Oxford ſcholar's great dilcovery in a coftee-houſe, N. 46 


P. 
PAINTER and Tailor often contribute more than the 


Poet to the ſucceſs of a tragedy, No. 42 

Parents : ther raking a liking to a particular profeſſion 
often occons their fons to — 

Parties crept much into the convert the ladies, 
No. $7. Party-zeul very bad for the face, 1/2. 

Pi ricles Englith, honour done them in operas, No. 18 

P.lions, the conqueit of them a difficult taſk, No. 71 

Pence, fome 1] con. 1 of it, No. 45 

Pecpers deſctibed, No. 

Pairamond : memoirs of "kis private life, No 76. His 
ereat wiſdom, 16%. 

Pi.cutin, a great vorary, No. 79 

Pl. i. fop Iv „tlic uſe of it, Ne, To ſaid to be brou: ht by 
Socrates down from hex cn, 13 

P. Hctan and Surycon, their ditterent emplovment, No. 
10. the ply claus a Furtuilable. budy of men, 21. cone 


=o cd 


WM 


IND EX. 


pared to the Britiſh army in Ceſarꝰ time, No. 2 t. their 

way of converting one d liemper mto another, 25 

Pitts, what women fo called, No. 41. no faith to be 

Ke pt with them, 5:7. 

Pinkethiman to perfonate King Porus on an clephaar, No, 
51 

Players in Drury-lane, their intended regulations, Na. 
36 

Poems in picture, No 38 

3 (Eaglith) reproved, No. 39, 40. Their artifics, 


— (Engliſh) wherein remarkable, No. 51 
Powell (ſenior) to aft Alexander the Great on a drome- 
durv, X. 31. His artitice to rai e a cap, 492 

Pon cll (junior) his great Kill in motons, No. 14. His 
performance referred to the opera of Rinaldo and At- 
m:Ja, Hit. 

Pu, the love of it implanted in us, No. 38 

P. de a 4 re. r ENgemy to a hac face , No, 33 

P nns: thethece great ones overburdencd with prac- 
titioners, No. 21 

Pr cctor, a ſhort deſcription of one, No. 31 

Protper (Will) an honett taic- beurer, No. 19 


Pu: . more t in the church, No. 14 
Puach 0 che moral part, 77%. 


Punning much recommended by the practice of all ages. 
No. 61. In what aye the pun chiefly flourithed. 2/74. 
a famous univerſity much iufeſted with it, 2574. why 
banmiked at preſent out of the learucd word, 2. Tue 
deliuition uf a pun, cid, 


. 


OU M. V no exemption from reproof, No. 34 
Qn (Dun) patrone the Sighers club, Nu. 39 


RANTS 
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INDEX, 


R. 


RANTS conſidered as blemiſhes in our Engliſh trage- 
Hes, No. 40 

Rape — P:oterpine, a French opera, ſome particulars in 
it, NO. 29 

Reaſon, inſtea of governing patſion, is often ſubſervient 
to ie, No. 6 

Rebus, a kind of falſe wit in vogue among the ancients, 
N. 89. and our own countrymen, hl. A Rebus at 
Blenheim- — condemned, 77d. 

Recitativo (Italian) not agreeabie to an Engliſh audience, 
No. 29. Recitative muſic in cvery language ought to 
be adap ed to the accent of the language, I id. 

A” "iy the plicaſure of it, where truly enjoyed, 
No. 

Rich (Mr. ) would not ſuffer the opera of Whittington's 
Cat to be performed in his houſe, &c. No. 5 

Royal Exchange, the great reſort to it, No. 69 


S.. 


SALMON (Mrs.) her ingenuity, Nolte 

Sanctor ius, his invention, No. 25 

Scholar's egg, what fo called, No. 58 

Sempronia a profeſſed admirer of the French nation, No. 4g 

Senſe: ſome men of ſenſe more deſpicable than common 

beggars, No. 6. 

Scatry (Caprain) a member of the SpeCtator's club, his 
character, No. 2 

Sextus Quintus, the Pope, an inſtance of his unforgiving 
remper, No. 23 

Shadows and realities not mixed in the ſame piece, No. 8 

Shovel (Sir Cloudeſlv) : the ill contrivance of his monu- 


ment in Weſtminſter-Abbey, No. 26 


Sidney, 


np. 


— 


IN D EX. 


Sidney (Sir Philip) : his opinion of the ſong of Chevy- 
Chace, No. 5 

Sighers, a club of them in Oxford, No. 30. Their regu. 
lations, 16:d. 

Sign-polts, the abſurdities of many of them, No. 28 

Socrates, his temper and prudence, No. 23 

Solitude: an exemptiva from paiſious tue only plcaſing 
ſolitude, No. 4. 

Sophocles, his conduct in his tragedy of Electra, No. 44 

Sparrows bought fr the uſe of the opera, No. ; 

Spartan virtue acknov ledged by the Athenians, No. 6 

Spect ator (the) his prefatory ditcour'e, No. x. His great 
taciturnity, %. His viſion of the Public Credit, z. 
His entertainment at the table of an acquaintance, 7, 
His recommendation ot his ſpeculations, 10. Adver- 
tiſed in the Daily Corrart, 12. His eacounter with a 
lioa behind the ſcenes, 13. The detign of his writings, 
16. No party-man, 4:4. A little unhappy in the mold 
of his face, 17. His arrifice, 19. H, defire to correct 
impudence, 20. Aud refolution ro march on in the 
cauſe of virtue, 34. His viſit to a travelled Lady. 45. 
His tpeculations in the firſt principles, 46. An o q ac- 
cident that befel him at Lloyd's cotice-houte, 167. Hi, 


— Pindaric writcrs, 58. tis a- 
men of SiFÞPySpling Flutter, 6; 


Splcen, a common excule tur du neſs, No. 53 

Starers reproved, No. 20 

Statira propoted as a pattern to the Fair Sex, 41 

Superſtition, the fully of it defcrih ed, No. 7 

Sutennah, or Innocence Butraver, te be cxhübited by Mr, 
Puwell, with a new pair of Elders, No. 14 


Bo. 


TEMPT.AR, one of the SpeCtator's club, his charac- 
Tha, 


ter, NO. 2 
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INDEX, 


That, h'* remonſtrance, No. $9 

Theatre Eu hn) the practice of it in ſeveral inſtances 
cenfured, No. 42. 44, 51 

Tiunder of great uſe vn the ſtage, No. 44 

Thanderer to the playhouſe, the hard! (hips put upon 
Inn, and his defite to be made a cannon, No. 36 | 

Toms tits to perfonate finuin-burds in the opera, No. 

Tom the Tyrant, firft minitter of the coffee-houte, 3 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve at night, N. 49 

Tombs in Weſtminſter viheed by the Spectator, No. 
26. 
His reflection upon them, 7/41. 

Tradc, the benefit of it to Great Britain, No. 69 

Tragedy, a perfect 9 the nobleſt production of 
human nature, No. 30. Where'n the modern trag edy 
excels that of Greece and Rornc, i4. Blank verſe mutt 
proper for Engliſh tr:gedy, &c. 

Tragi-comeduv, the product of the Engliſli theatre, 
monſtrous invention, No. 40 

Travel highly neceſſury to a coquette, No. 46. The be- 
baviour of a travelled Lady in the playhoule, 1%. 

Truth an enemy to falſe wit, No. 63 


T:vphiodorus, the great lipogrammatiſt of ant;quity, 


No. 59 


U. 


"ENICE Preſerved founded on a wrong plot, No. 39 
Unis: fome ſpeculations upon :t, No. 32 
Fuße: a viſit to a travelled Lady, which the received in 
her bed, deſcribed, No. 45 
Unercd ending: the abuſe of it is a great evil. No. 6 
Vouifer : the qualitications that make lun pals tor a ſine 
Ecutie man, No. 75 


WHO 


INDEX. 


W. 


* and Which, their petition to the SpeCtator, 

0. 78 

Wit: the miſchief of it when accompanied with vice, 
No. 23. very pernicious when not tempered with vir. 
tue and humanity, 75. turned into deformity by affec- 
tation, 38. Only to be valued as it is applied, 6. The 
hiſtory of falſe wit, 160. Every man would be a wit if 
he could, $9. The way to try a picce of wit, 62. Mr, 
Locke's reflection on the difference between wit and 
judgment, 16. The god of wit deſeribed, 16. 

Women the more powerful part of our people, No. 4 
Their ordinary empioyments, 10. Smitten with ſu- 
perticials, 15. Their uſual converſation, 16. Their 
ſtrongeſt 7 3. Not to be conſidered merely as 
objects © fight, ih. 

Woman of quality: her dreſs the products of an hundred 
climates, No. 69 
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